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v^ 3oan & {fbv8. Carr. 

\ r By "RITA." » ; 

^t;^thor of " Peg the Rake," " Sheba," " Asenath of the 1'ord,* 
y "The Ending of My Day," etc 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SELF-BETRAYAL. 

"T^Tij guests had departed ; the door had closed. 

Irs. Carr sank down on the nearest chair and breathed one 
t) sigh of relief. It was over, and it had been a saccess ! 
^t more did she want ? What more could heart of hostess 
et? 
-' ^ \I think," she said, " it all went off very well" 
" It could not have gone off better," said Joan. 
She was standing by a table a short distance off, and re- 
moving her long gloves. The light from the lamp was on her 
bronze hair and downbent face. Mrs. Carr looked at her 
searchingly, silently. Her lip quivered. She seemed about to 
speak, then checked the impulse and rose abruptly. 

" We had better have the lights put out," she said, " and the 
house shut up. I am tired to death." 

Joan, remembering her late fears, looked at her anxiously. It 
was not usual for Aunt Bet to complain of fatigue, as she had 
lately done. She drew off her gloves and rang the bell, and 
bade her aunt good-night with an embarrassed, hesitating air that 
sat strangely upon her. When she was within her own room 
and had closed the door, she made no attempt to remove her 
gown. 

. I 
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2 JOAN cr* MRS. CARR, 

The long mirror in the wardrobe reflected her whole figure and 
caught her attention. She looked at herself gravely and intently,, 
comparing herself mentally with that other figure, that other 
face whose unconscious rival she had become. 

lliere was no longer any possibility of self-deception — n» 
need to question as to the meaning of strange looks and haunt- 
ing phrases. It was for her that Eustace Talbot cared. For 
her — and not for Mrs. Carr. 

He had respect, admiration, friendship, only for the one 
woman ; but it was the girl who held his heart The flush that 
rose to her face, the light that leaped to her eyes were signs of 
joy so radiant and intense that she saw herself transfigured 
before her own gaze. She turned away, half-ashamed at the 
sight of her own happiness, but utterly unable to stifle its inno- 
cent triumph. 

She had not lived in vain. She had not to suffer the humili- 
ation of knowing herself uncared for, even if 

But she was too happy to pursue that doubt. For to-night 
— for this one night at least, she would give herself up to the 
rapture of hope, and the assurance of that love she had so long 
fought against. 

She began to unfasten her satin gown. She took the string 
of pearls from off her slim young throat, and removed the flowers 
at her waist. A fire had been lit in the old-fashioned grate, and 
was glowing cheerfully behind its brass fender. The nights 
had grown chill with the opening October days, and fires were 
a welcome luxury. 

She hung up her pretty dress in the wardrobe, and threw on 
a loose wrap, and untwisting the rich masses of her hair, began 
to brush them out, standing before the warm blaze, and gazing 
thoughtfully into its depths. 

A light tap at the door startled her. A voice spoke. 

"Joan," it said softly, "Joan, let me come in a moment." 

She threw down the brush and unlocked the door. Mrs. Carr 
stood there. She was partly undressed. A dull red wrapper 
bordered with fur was thrown about her tall figure. Her hair 
was loosely coiled about her head. 

" You, Aunt Bet ! What is it ? Are you ill ? " cried Joan. 

" No, I am quite well. I — I only wanted to talk to you for a 
few moments, if you are not sleepy." 
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JOAN dr- MRS. CARR, 3 

** Sleepy I Not at all," said the girl. " It was you who were 
tired, dear," 

Mrs. Carr came in and wheeled a deep-padded easy-chair 
towards the fire, and sank down in it. She looked very 
pale. A certain harassed expression seemed to shadow her 
eyes. 

"I — I had not meant to come," she said, "but I could not 
help it After all, what is the use of putting it off? Joan, I 
know your secret " 

" My secret, Aunt Bet ? " 

The girPs face grew white as death. She pushed the cloud 
of soft hair from off her brow, and stood half leaning against 
the mantelpiece, her eyes on Mrs. Carr. 

" Yes. You don't ask what it is I know or how I found it 
out ? Joan — ^you love Captain Talbot." 

The girl was silent Then suddenly she sank down on the 
soft rug and buried her face in Mrs. Carr's lap, shaking with a 
storm of sobs. 

" Oh, forgive me ! I never meant — I — I never knew — I could 
not help myself. Aunt Bet" 

" My darling child, don't cry so ; it is all right ; it is only 
what I might have expected. It is an experience we all pass 
through. I am glad I found it out, Joan, very glad. If things 
had gone on — if I had made you suffer . . . child, why 
didn't you trust me ? " 

Joan lifted her head and shook the bright drops from her 
lashes. 

" Dear, how could I ? I thought he only looked on me as a 
child. I never dreamt he cared — until to-night" 

" No," said Mrs. Carr, quietly. " He hid it very well ; 
even I — and I am keen-sighted in most things, Joan — even 
I never suspected. Tell me what he said. I should like to 
know." 

Joan flushed to her temples. 

"That is just what I cannot do," she answered. "For he 
said nothing. I think he considers himself in honour bound to 
propose to you." 

"You must undeceive him," said Mrs. Carr, hurriedly. "It 
must never come to that, Joan — now." 

The girl looked at her. 
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4 JOAN &* MRS. CAjRjR. 

" You are not angry — hurt about it, are you ? " she asked^ 
caressing the hand she had clasped. 

" Angry ? Joan, I told you once your happiness was more 
to me even than my ambitious dreams for you? And you 
wHl be happy, my darling. Thank God for that ! Strangely 
as it has all come about, I could, ask nothing better. He is a 
good man, Joan. He would have been a thousand times too 
good for me. I am glad he understood that — in time. I 
thought at first he was too old " 

" Old ! " cried Joan, indignantly. 

" But I know your weakness for old people," went on Mrs. 
Carr. Her lips trembled ever so slightly. " You will get on 
admirably with him, and he will adore you. I — I should have 
bewildered, troubled, vexed every hour of his simple, honest life. 
I have felt that always. He deserves a better fate than to be 
the tool of a scheming adventuress.*' 

" Oh, Aunt Bet ! " cried Joan, shocked and distressed. 

" I am little else," she said bitterly. " You surely do not 
idealise me any longer, Joan. You have lived under my roof 
three months now. You have seen my life. You have been an 
endless rebuke to it If you lived with me for three years — for 
three times three years — it would be just the same— just the 
same ! I can't alter it. I can't alter myself I shall go on, I 
must go on, till I drop out of the race for ever." 

The girl looked at her in the pained bewilderment that such 
words and moods had always caused her. 

"Oh, why do you do it?" she entreated. " WAj^P There 
is no need. Life can be simple and innocent and enjoyable, 
if we choose to make it so." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Carr ; " if we choose to make it so — when 
we have the chance. I lost my chance. I shall never find 
it again. I have plunged into a sea of recklessness. Heaven 
knows where it will land me ! I would even have wrecked this 
man's life if he had let me. He, the best, truest, noblest man I 
have ever ,known. Oh ! thank God he was too wise, Joan. 
Thank God for that in your innocent heart" 

" I— if I could only understand." 

" There is no need for you to understand. You, at least, will 
be safe, happy, cared for. It is long since I have prayed, Joan. I 
could find it in my heart to pray to-night in very thankfulness." 
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JOAN 6- MRS. CARR. 5 

* I — I never thought you would take it like this. I was so 
sure you cared ^" 

" Cared I I ! " she laughed bitterly. « No, Joan. The time 
has long gone by when any man could wake my heart from its 
frozen sleep." 

" But — once," she said, " once it happened." 

"Once — it always happens," said Mrs. Carr; "and that is 
enough, Joan. Sometimes it is even too much." 

" And you remember, and it makes you unhappy." 

" I remember, and I wonder I am not mad !" she cried in a 
fierce, choked voice. " I, the mountebank, the jester, the best 
comedy actress on the boards of the theatre i la mode. I 
remember — every day. Joan — ^pray heaven you may never 
know what such a memory means. I have thrust it away out 
of sight I bury it deep, deep as the world will let me, and it's 
all no use. The stone rolls back, the earth opens. I and my sin 
sit and look at each other in the dark night watches. It holds 
its guilty hands out and I touch them, and it comes up, up, out 
of the dark pit, the grave clothes green and mouldering, about 
its limbs ; it comes up — and " 

She shuddered and hid her face in her hands. 

" Oh ! what am I saying ? " she cried. " Don't heed, don't 
listen, Joan. This is only one of my bad hours. Endurance 
will snap sometimes. You can't always keep the granite heart 
and the baffling smile, and live up to what you say you are ! I 
— oh, child, tell me you are sorry for me ; tell me you love me. 
That will cure my madness." 

" Sony for you ! Oh, Aunt Bet " 

" No, not that . . . Don't call me that to-night ! " 

She stopped short Her heart was beating wildly. Her brain 
seemed on fire. Every impulse, long restrained, was battling its 
fierce way to self-betrayal. 

"What shall I call you?" said Joan, tenderly; "you who 
have been all in all to me ; you who, even as a little child, stood 
to me in place of the mother I never knew ; whom I love as I 
would have loved her." 

"Joan — ^Joan ... !" 

She pushed the girl aside and rose to her feet Some wild 
thought of escaping, of getting out of the room, seized her. 

But Joan's arms held her. She knew it was too late. She 
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6 JOAN &> MRS. CARR. 

stood, pale, trembling, looking down at the girl ; at the lovely, 
frightened face and beseeching eyes. 

" Let me go," she said, in a hoarse whisper. " Let me go, or 
you will be sorry." 

But even as she said it her strength forsook her. She sank 
down by the chair, her frame convulsed with passionate sobs. 
" I oughtn't to have come here ! Oh, I oughtn't to have come 
here," she cried. " After all these years, after all this time, can't 
I bear it a little longer ? " 

" Need you bear it alone ? Can I not help you ? Can you 
not trust me ? " said the girl, tenderly. " Don't cry so, dear. 
You tear my heart with those sobs. Oh ! let me help you bear 
this grief ! Am I not your child, your Joan ? " 

Abruptly the sobs ceased. Mrs. Carr lifted her head. 

"You have said it," she cried in a hushed, broken voice. 
" You are my child — my Joan. Some day [ knew I must tell 
you ; that I could not always act. All these years I have 
deceived you ; all these years I have hidden the sin of my 
youth. Joan, don't speak, don't look at me like that. Your 
eyes kill me. Listen ! that story I told you the other night was 
my story. The woman — the woman you condemned was — my- 
self Joan, / am your mother ! " 

There was dead silence ; the tick of the clock, the fall of 
loose ash on the hearth, alone broke it. 

A young, anguished face, dead white to the lips, a hand raised 
in trembling protest. Then Joan fell prone at the feet of the 
mother whose loss she had mourned, whose memory she had 
idealised for all the years of her life. 

Mrs. Carr stooped over her, raised her in her arms and laid 
her on the white rug, and sprinkled water over the marble face. 

" She is only faint," she cried brokenly. " It was too sudden. 
I should not have told her. Oh, my child, my child, you know 
me at last. Have I lost your love just when I needed it most ? " 



CHAPTER XL. 

"FACE joy's a costly MASK TO WEAR." 

It was long before Joan recovered from that faint. When she 
opened her eyes at last, she felt bruised and sick and bewildered. 
She tried to rise, and Mrs. Carr helped her up, and put her into 
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the low, deep chair, and placed a pillow behind her, all in silence. 
She was very pale herself. There was a look in her face new 
to it, and her eyes burned as if with inward fever. 

Joan spoke at last. 

" Is it true ? " she whispered faintly. " You said it — I have 
not been dreaming — fancying things ? " 

Mrs. Carr slipped down on her knees beside the chair in a 
passion of unreasoning anguish. 

" I don't know what made me tell you," she said. " But it is 
true. Sometimes I have thought I would never tell you ; I would 
keep my secret all my life. But lately it has grown harder and 
harder. There is a luxury even in self-abasement, I suppose. 
Something has changed me — I don't know what. I have tried 
with all my strength to live down tenderness of feeling. I have 
said it is a false thing, a foolish thing. But I haven't succeeded, 
Joan." 

Her voice trembled. She looked entreatingly at the white, 
averted face. 

** And what are we to do now ? " asked the girl, suddenly. 

Mrs. Carr started. 

"To do? What should we do, Joan ? We must keep our 
secret. There is no need for the world to know — for anyone, 
except just our two selves." 

" Still, to deceive ; still, to pretend ! Oh, mother ! " 

The word went home like a dagger-thrust. Mrs. Carr rose 
from her kneeling attitude and stood upright She was swayed 
this way and that by a storm of mingled feeling. 

" What do you wish ? " she asked hoarsely. 

" In that story," said Joan, very low, " you said she (the 
woman) had met again the man who had betrayed her. That 
he was not free, but that he still cared for her." 

"Yes." 

" In honour, in duty, for sake of her child, is she not bound to 
that man only — come what may ? " 

" But he can be nothing to her. He may never have the 
chance of being anything — never." 

" Still, it is her duty to keep true to him. Her child will help 
her. They two together will live alone, apart from the world j 
helping each other, consoling each other. In time, who knows, 
the wrong may be atoned for. They can but wait and hope." 
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8 JOAN b* MRS. CARR. 

"Joan!" 

Mrs. Carr had wheeled round. She was gazing at the girl 
in doubt and terror. " What are you saying ? What do you 
mean ? You are going to be married. Your future is in safe 
keeping now. This — ^this secret need never be known ! " 

The girl shook her head. 

" I could not marry Eustace Talbot now," she said. 

Mrs. Carr wrung her hands in a sort of frenzy. 

" Oh ! what have I done ! what have I done ! " she exclaimed, 
* Joan, you can't mean it ! It would be madness. What ! throw 
aside love, happiness, safety, all for a mere sentiment Yo*j 
must not I will not permit it" 

" I cannot go to Eustace Talbot with a secret in my life that 
he may not know," repeated Joan, wearily. "I should be 
wretched. I should make him wretched. Even you, yourself 
— have you not proved that to hold something back from one 
we love acts like madness — poisons every hour, every day of 
life ? If you choose to keep up this — this false tie between us — 
I shall not marry. I am your daughter, and only your daughter. 
I will be no man's wife unless he knows that" 

Mrs. Carr stood there in speechless consternation. Was this 
all she had gained by listening to the voice of nature, and 
stifling that of prudence? This! To see her schemes over- 
thrown — to fall between two stools, as it were — to face life 
wrecked in fortune, shamed in repute, and all for a girl's senti- 
ment She felt utterly unnerved and shaken. 

" I — I think, Joan," she said, " we will discuss this when we 
are both calmer. Try and make the best, and not the worst of 
it, dearest," she said humbly. " There is no need for you to 
wreck your life, to deny yourself happiness, because of my folly. 
I did not tell you my secret for that^ Joan. I told it because I 
love you, and I could not help myself. I wish now I had with- 
held it until you were married to Captain Talbot" 

" I am glad you did not," said Joan, softly ; " very glad. You 
were true to yourself then^ mother. You must be true to your- 
self again, and I will help you." 

" You will make us both miserable, Joan." 

"No," said the girl; "no — we shall not be that Dear 
mother, no one is miserable who does right — what they feel ta 
be right We shall throw off all this stifling, hateful mass of 
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false pretences. We shall breathe a purer atmosphere. We 
shall lead a simpler, better life." 

" We shall in fact be poor and unknown — wretched stragglers 
by the wayside" said Mrs. Carr, bitterly. "Joan, you are toa 
good for the world we live in — you are too good for me. But I 
shall not allow you to sacrifice yourself like this. I would 
sooner — " She stopped abruptly and looked at the white 
face, the eyes already so full of sorrow and foreboding. "I 
would sooner tell Captain Talbot everything^' she said, in a 
low, tremulous voice. "I think he will understand. Even, I 
think, he would forgive." 

Over Joan's white face came a light of gladness, wonderful to 
behold. 

" You^— you would do that ? " she cried. " You would have 
courage ? " 

" I think I would, Joan — for your sake." 

"Oh, mother! mother!" 

She felt the warm young arms about her throat — the warm 
tears on her cheeks. They seemed to her as the baptism of 
regeneration in that one moment of pure and unselfish deter- 
mination ; the purest, the most unselfish her vagrant life had 
known. 

« « « « « • « 

It is one thing to be high-strung to noble deeds and acts of 
self-renunciation at night. It is another and quite a different 
matter to wake in the morning and face the cold daylight, and 
recall the cold memories, and try to live over in cold blood the 
fervent moment when all things seemed possible. 

Mrs. Carr awoke, heavy-eyed and heavy-hearted. She awoke 
to memory, the memory of the impulse that had swept her on 
its tide as a wave sweeps a cork tossed to its keeping. 

** I knew it would happen some day," she told herself, " but I 
never meant it to happen like this ? I never thought she would 
take it as she did." 

Yet what a weight seemed lifted off her heart What a com- 
fort it had been to cast her wretched secret from her, and for 
one sweet, painful, miserable moment, be natural and speak the 
truth. 

But now she had to face the consequences. Now she had to 
gather up the broken threads of life and join them as best she 
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could, and holding the knots and tangles with helpless hands, 
ask herself how they were ever to become one plain, unbroken 
thread again. 

How little her schemes and plots looked. How little every- 
thing in comparison with Joan, and Joan's happiness. At 
any cost she had vowed to secure that At any cost it must be 
done. 

She lifted her aching head from the pillow. For once, she 
felt ill and unnerved, and turned with sick despair from the day- 
light and the thought that she must rise and face it, and play 
her part, and hold the stage a little while longer. 

" There is a fate in it," she said to herself. " I couldn't help 
myself. I was driven on to do it. I am physically strong, but 
emotionally weak. I wonder if Joan really meant what she 
said. Girls are so impulsive. They never think of consequences. 
Oh, if only she wasn't so true and straight ; and yet — would I 
have had her like myself ? " 

She knew in her heart she would not. She had a passionate 
admiration for those very qualities she herself lacked. She 
would not have loved the girl so well had she not been so proud 
of her. 

The memory of what she had promised rushed back to her. 
She knew now that her future fate depended on Eustace 
Talbot's decision. 

In his hands lay escape or condemnation. Would his love for 
the girl allow of pardon for her erring mother ; ignore the bar 
that lay against her name ? Would he make Joan his wife now 
and keep her secret ? " 

She knew he was the soul of honour. She knew that truth 
and honesty were not mere words, but strong purposes to him. 

As she lay, racked and tortured and perplexed, Nolan came 
and put into her hands a letter from Joan. 

" I shall be away the whole morning," she wrote. " I am 
going for a long walk to think it all out. He will be sure to call. 
I leave it to you to do what you think best. Both our fates lie 
at your mercy. I meant what I said last night, mother — every 
word— Your child, " JOAN." 

Mrs. Carr read it, half supported on her elbow, the colour 
coming and going in her haggard face. 
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" I shall have to do it," she said. " I have brought it on my- 
self. There is no other way." 

" You're not well, ma'am — ah, shure your face tells me that 
Is it another bad night you're after having, and the party going 
off so beautifully, too? Will you rest there, ma'am, and I'll 
bring ye your breakfast? Miss Joan's gone out walking. 
She won't be back till luncheon time." 

"I want no breakfast, Nolan," said her mistress, wearily, 
" only some tea." 

" Tay, ma'am — it's always tay wid ye now. It's destroying 
your nerves ye are, wid so much of it. Take some strong coffee, 
black, wid a drop of brandy in it. 'Twill set ye up fine. Let 
me bring it you. Do now ! " 

Mrs. Carr shook her head. Tears were dangerously near her 
eyes. She was thinking that soon, perhaps, even this faithful 
creature might have learnt to despise her. That in the life of 
difficulties before her, such luxuries as ladies' maids and break- 
fasts in bed might have to be dispensed with. 

She felt weak in mind and body. The ballast of self-restraint 
seemed to have been all flung recklessly overboard. The relief 
of that outburst of confidence had led to complications undreamt 
of at the moment she had yielded to it. 

When she rose at last, the set, miserable expression of her 
face startled her. 

She looked older by ten years than she had looked last 
night, when, in black velvet and diamonds, she had swept into 
her pretty rooms, every nerve braced for conquest. 

Slowly and languidly she made her toilette. 

She had given orders that no one but Captain Talbot was to 
be admitted, and the astute Nolan took that to mean that the 
proposal was coming off at last. 

At twelve o'clock Mrs. Carr heard he was in the drawing-room. 

She sent word she would be down immediately. She began 
to tremble. As she looked in the glass, she saw that every 
vestige of colour had left her face. 

" Can I do it ? " she thought. " Must I do it ? " 

Then her eye fell on Joan's letter on the dressing table. She 
took it up and thrust it in her pocket There could be no 
compromise now. It must be done, or Joan would keep her 
word. 
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She went down the stairs and entered the dining-room. It 
had all been put straight, but outside the men were at work 
removing the boarding of the verandah. 

She saw in a moment it was no place for a confidential 
interview — even as the tall figure turned towards her and rested 
surprised ^y^^ upon her changed face. 

" I — perhaps I should not have called so early," he stammered 
brokenly. 

He noticed she would not take his hand. 

" Come away from here," she said abruptly. " There is so 
much noise and confusion." 

She led the way into a small morning-room or study that 
Joan often used as a work-room. It looked out on the garden 
also. It was simply furnished. A bookcase and writing-table,, 
a few chairs, a big sofa against the wall, some flowers, and a 
large palm in one corner. Joan's work-basket lay on a wicker 
table in the window ; a book she had been reading was open 
beside it 

Mrs. Carr seated herself on the sofa. He remained standing. 
As she looked at him she recognised something of what he 
must have been sufTering of late. Tokens of the struggle were 
evident in the anxious lines, the dim eyes, the hopeless sadness 
of his face. Quick to read the signs, she felt also she must be 
quick to avert what he had come to say. 

" Captain Talbot," she began abruptly, " you don't look well ; 
and, pardon my frankness, you don't look happy. I think I 
could give a very good guess at the cause, if you will allow me. 
A very good guess at the reason of this call to-day." 

His face bespoke confusion. What was she going to say? 
Surely not take the matter out of his hands, and forestall the 
privileges of Leap Year ? 

** The reason," he stammered, " the reason is that I — that you 
must have seen — " 

" That you have lost your heart. Captain Talbot ? Well, I 
should be very blind if I had not. Last night gave me positive 
assurance of it ; and when I spoke to Joan she confessed. I 
wonder if I ought to tell you, captain, what she confessed ? " 

" Joan," he echoed, and the room seemed to turn round, and he 
felt dizzy and bewildered, and wondered what was coming next 

" Won't you sit down ? " went on Mrs. Carr. " I will put 
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you out of your misery very quickly. It happened that last 
night, before I entered the drawing-room, I dropped one of my 
gloves in the hall. I turned back for it, and overheard you 
talking to Joan. Perhaps you had both forgotten that the door 
was open. Don't fancy I was an intentional eavesdropper, 
captain. I had long suspected that you had cared for her, and 
it was no surprise that she should return it Yes ; Joan loves 
you. I am betraying no secret when I say so. And I am 
more glad and proud than words can say that she does. I 
know no one I would more gladly give her to— no one more 
worthy of her." 

" Mrs. Carr,'* he stammered, and she saw that his hands were 
.trembling as they rested on the chair back, " I — don't know what 
to .say. It seems too good to be true. I love Joan ; you are 
right I never knew how much till — till " 

" Never mind that," she said hurriedly ; " it will be better to 
tell her yourself. No doubt you do love her very much. I 
think no man could help it But I have no great belief in men's 
love, Captain Talbot There is an element of selfishness in it 
at any age. I have been wondering if your love for Joan is of 
the right stuff— if it would allow of sacrifice — of self-denial. If 
you could bear for her sake the knowledge of— of something 
the world would call disgrace." 

He started. That word, associated with Joan, seemed so 
incongruous, he thought. He could not have heard aright. 

" It is not her fault," went on Mrs. Carr, desperately. " It 
has nothing to do with her, and yet it affects her. She — she 
insists that you should know it. Joan is not the sort of girl 
to withhold a secret from her husband." 

The thrill of joy that one word gave him, seemed to set at 
defiance every shadow of any sin or sorrow that might thrust 
itself between him and his love. 

"If there is anything in her past, any history I ought to 
know," he said, ** I am willing to listen. But if I have won her 
love I shall not easily relinquish — ^herself. The faults of others 
cannot affect her. I have learnt to know her so well that " 

He broke off abruptly. Something in Mrs. Carr's face 
startled him. 

" It is the fault of others." she said in a low, strained voice, 
** not hers — never hers. It is a fault of — mine." 
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"Of yours?" he said, doubtful if he had heard aright. 
" What has that to do with your niece ? " 

He saw the blood mount to her temples, then fade slowly 
away. 

"Joan is not my — niece," she said. 

He looked at her in surprise. 

" No ? You mean that you adopted her, that she " 

"She is something nearer and dearer than that, Captain 
Talbot She is my daughter^ 

There was a moment's silence, but in his face was only be- 
wilderment. She saw that he had not even distantly grasped 
the truth. 

" Your daughter^ Mrs. Carr. I thought you had no children* 
Then why " 

" Why have I not acknowledged her ? That is my secret. 
Captain Talbot. That is why I said yours and Joan's fate 
hung in the balance of your own decision. Do you think you 
can bear to hear the story? It is a very painful one ; and you 
must promise to respect my confidence." 

" I promise, on the honour of a gentleman," he said. " I 
— I wish I could spare you. Is it necessary? Is it not 
enough that I am ready to make her my wife, whoever 
she is ? To me she must always be Joan. What more do I 
need ? " 

" You are very noble," she said, " and very trustful ; and it is 
a hateful story I have to tell, but Joan has made it the condition 
of her acceptance." 

A glimmer of the truth crossed his mind. It was hateful 
to him to see a woman humiliated, suffering ; and this brilliant, 
wonderful creature, who had never seemed to have a care in the 
world ! 

He rose abruptly. He clasped his hands behind him and 
began to pace the room in what she called his " quarter-deck " 
fashion. There was enough to pity in her if what he suspected 
was truth. He hated to think of it. He hated that she should 
put it into words — she who was Joan's mother. 
" Shall I begin ? " she asked faintly. 

" Stay," he said, imperatively ; " if it is about yourself — don't 
say more than is necessary — than I ask." 

" Go on," she said quietly, " put your questions," 
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" If she is your child," he said, " and you love her, as I know 
you do, only some very strong motive could have made you 
withhold the fact till now. Does the motive still exist ? " 

"It does," she answered. " No one in the world has any 
suspicion of the truth, except myself and one other." 

"Her— father ?" 

" No — not her father. He never knew." 

"Is he dead?" 

" No, he is alive, and in America." 

The distress and perplexity of his face increased. 

"It was before you — married ? " 

" Yes. I was a mere girl, younger than Joan. I — I thought 
he would return and marry me." 

" Ah ! " he drew his breath sharp. 

" Don't blame him," she went on. " It was not his fault. It 
was a mistake — a hideous mistake ; and he could not come to 
me, and I thought he had forgotten, and I — determined he 
should never know." 

" Do you mean to keep that determination ? Do you think 
it is a right one ? " 

" The law," she said, " is hard enough on women. But while 
it takes from her her lawful children, it leaves to her own sole 
control the child that is not legitimate." 

He started. This was Joan's fate. Joan, so pure and proud. 
Joan, with her innocent heart and fearless courage. Joan, the 
victim of a lawless passion, denied the rights of motherhood 
and fatherhood, at the mercy of the world's sneers and harsh 
judgment; but oh! dearer, ten thousand times dearer to him 
in her need of protection and shelter than ever she had been 
in her bright and gracious girlhood. 

" There is no need to say any more," he said. " When a man 
at my years loves, and loves for the first time in his life, he is not 
likely to give up that love for any fault of any third person. 
I am a proud man. I have the creeds of race and honour to 
respect, but, happily I stand alone. I have no one's leave to 
ask — no one's counsel to take. When I said I loved your 
daughter, I meant a great deal more than you appear to have 
imagined. As my wife, she will have nothing to fear. As 
your son, I can only promise that your secret is as safe with 
me as with yourself." 
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A little inarticulate cry escaped her lips. There was a 
moment of dead silence. 

" I cannot thank you," she said. " Joan may — I cannot" 

" I want no thanks," he said. " I can see you have suffered 
greatly. It is always the woman who suffers, the man who 
escapes. I have no right to ask your motives. Doubtless you 
acted for the best It may not have been honest, but there 
is no doubt it was wise. I should like to know if Joan knew 
of this?" 

" Not till last night— I told her then." 

His brow cleared. He was glad that the girl had had no 
hand in this long deception. He made up his mind that she 
must be defended against all consequences, against even the 
woman who should have been her defence. 

He ceased pacing the room, and stood before her. 

" Mrs. Carr," he said, " I am only a blunt, honest man. I 
have no talent for finesse. I see but two courses in life — the 
right and the wrong. Still, I would not set myself to judge of 
any man's or any woman's conduct, unknowing the strength of 
their temptation. You have chosen a false position. You must 
keep it Do you know, also, that you have forfeited the right 
to claim your child, unless you are prepared to accept the 
humiliation that your claim will bring with it ? " 

" I know," she said brokenly, " I know. Do you think I have 
not considered that, often and often ? I shall not make any 
claim. I shall not trouble you once Joanis your — wife." 

She turned slightly away, and leant against the cushion, and 
he saw the tears gather in her eyes. 

" I will not prolong this interview," he said gently. " Do 
not distress yourself further. For Joan's sake, I will keep your 
secret sacred. I trust we may not need to speak of it again." 

She looked up — the tears were streaming helplessly down 
her face. 

" You have been all that is kind and generous always," she 
said. " I can never thank you enough. I must seem to you 
so bad and heartless. But indeed — indeed, I have suffered 
greatly. It is not for nothing that I have masked my face in 
smiles." 

" You are Joan's mother," he said gently ; " that is your 
strongest appeal to me." 
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He held out his hand, and she laid hers within it That 
warm, strong clasp seemed to promise safety and protection. 
"Good-bye," he said softly, " I am going to find Joan." 

She heard the door close. Her head drooped. Her face fell 
upon the amber satin cushion, and the helpless, unchecked tears 
streamed from her eyes. 

Ah ! God was good to her. She was saved, and Joan would 
be happy. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ON DEBATEABLE GROUND. 

For the next week no one saw anything of Mrs. Carr. She 
kept to her room, and Joan was the only one admitted. In vain 
Sir Anthony called — in vain was Miss Patience Yeo persuaded 
to waive dignity, and trot across the grounds, and make inquiries 
at St. Petrox. Mrs. Carr was seriously indisposed. That was 
all they heard ; she could see no one. 

The fate of the ball trembled in the balance. Sir Anthony 
vowed it should not take place if Queen Elizabeth were not 
present, and delicately- perfumed notes poured in on her, and fruit 
and flowers came every day from the house or the Park, and 
his distress of mind was so great that Joan even found herself 
compassionating him. 

Captain Talbot also came daily, but he was admitted — to 
see Joan. Their engagement was still a secret. Neither of 
them were anxious to take the county or the town into their 
confidence and be worried with congratulations and inquiries. 
They were very happy ; deeply, earnestly happy, as was their 
nature and their way of taking things, and regarding life. 

As Mrs. Carr had said, they were admirably suited to each 
other. 

He had persuaded Joan that silence was the best Nothing 
could be gained now by taking the world into her confidence. 
Her mother would be the sufferer, and she — the loser. 

Mrs. Carr had promised to return to Ireland once they were 
married, and the captain was trying to persuade Joan to have 
the ceremony at no distant date, and very quietly performed. 

2 
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Then they would go for a long, long cruise, and not return to 
Coombe Ditton until the following spring. 

As yet she had not given her consent 

Her mother was really ill, and needed her and depended on 
her more and more. She would lie for hours on the couch in 
her bedroom gazing into the fire, saying nothing, interested in 
nothing, worn out, body and mind, at last by the long strain on 
her physical and mental energ^ies. 

One afternoon Joan came in and found her sitting up. Tea 
had just been broi^ht in. The lamp was lit The room had 
that sociable and cosy look which Mrs. Carr contrived to give to 
all her surroundings. 

" Are you feeling better, dear ? " asked Joan, as she took a 
seat by the tea-table. 

" Yes," she said, " I shall go downstairs to-morrow. Joan, 
when is the ball? Give me my memorandum-book. I seem 
to have lost all count of time lately." 

Joan rose and fetched the book and gave it her, and then 
poured out the tea. 

Mrs. Carr glanced at notes and dates as she turned over the 
leaves. 

"Two weeks to-day," she said languidly. "Two weeks, I 
have such an odd feeling about that ball, Joan, as if something 
momentous would happen. I can't explain it I wonder if it 
means anything — ^we Irish are so superstitious." 

She took the tea and drank it slowly, still looking at the fire. 

" I hope," said Joan, " that it won't be too much for you. You 
look really ill, and a fortnight is a very short time to get up 
your strength." 

She laughed lightly. 

" I will take tonics," she said," and the captain shall take me 
out on the sea for little trips. Oh ! I shall soon pull round 
again. I am not going to give way yet" 

Joan was silent, and for a while neither of them spoke, and 
Mrs. Carr seemed absorbed in her own thoughts. 

" That ridiculous boy has written again/' she said suddenly. 
"He declares the ball must be postponed unless I can hold 
out hopes of being well enough to be present" 

" Yes, he looks quite melancholy," said Joan. " I saw him as 
he came up the garden; he is in a sort of half mourning 
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costume — greys and blacks — and wears a mauve orchid in his 
button-hole." 

" I suppose," said Mrs. Carr, looking at her, " you have not a 
single regret ? " 

" Not one,'* said the girl with a happy smile. ** I — I think I 
could never have done it, dearest, even to please you." 

Again Mrs. Carr looked thoughtfully into the fire. She had 
a great deal to think of. The fact of escaping one difficulty 
had not meant by any means the escape of all. Her debts still 
remained, and were steadily mounting up to an appalling total. 

She dared not tell Joan, and she knew not to whom to turn 
for aid. Other women had furniture, property, jewels, some- 
thing to dispose of ; but she had only her old silver and a few 
diamonds, and the miscellaneous odds and ends and bric-d-brac 
gathered together during her precarious life. There was no one 
from whom she could borrow money. She dared not ask 
Captain Talbot Lucius was hopeless. 

She thought once of Sir Anthony. He was so rich. But 
then, the humiliation of an appeal to him. No, she could not 
bring herself to that^ she felt — not now. Then again, that odd 
feeling, that prescience of something about to befall her, crossed 
her mind. What could it mean? What did it mean? She 
thought of the Royal Dream Book and the Book of Fate^ of 
Napoleonic superstitions, of signs and omens, of the flight of 
magpies, and the spilling of salt To each and all of these she 
had attached importance at odd times, but she could not re- 
member any special dream or event that lent itself to the 
interpretation of fate at the present moment Yet it was borne 
in upon her that something was about to happen as strongly as 
if some soothsayer's prophecy had foretold it, and she resolved 
to wait until after the ball, and either verify or put to scorn her 
national superstition. 

They finished their tea and had it removed, and Joan sat 
down on a low stool beside the couch — sat in happy idleness, 
dreaming the dreams of love, and revelling most of all in that 
sense of security and rest which her love had brought her. Oh ! 
it was good to think of that strong arm and that honest heart ; 
good to think that the days of " broken reeds,'* and make-shifts 
and subterfuge were over. That she should breathe a purer air 
than had ever been her portion. 

2* 
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Every day, every hour, every meeting that brought her into 
closer connection with Eustace Talbot increased her admiration 
and her love, and proved that her girlish worship had formed 
and found no mean ideal. 

New interests and hopes had come into her life. The sunset 
of girlhood was very near the dawn of womanhood. She felt 
strong with another's strength, and hopeful with another's hope. 
Life could never be useless or commonplace again. He would 
lift her to a higher level, and teach her to ennoble herself and 
others in the time to come. 

She looked back on the strange tangles of her life, as child, as 
girl. The dreams, the sorrows, the disillusions, the cob-web 
fancies brushed aside — the ideals stoned and overcast But at 
last, at last, God had sent her a true, pure love — such a love as 
satisfied her wholly and entirely. Here was the man she had 
dreamt of, and he, oh ! joy of joys, he cared for her. And what 
ill or sorrow could touch her now in the shelter of those strong 
arms? 

They sat there in the firelight, the woman and the girl. The 
one knew what life was ; the other only dreamt of what it might 
be. 

Little by little Mrs. Carr seemed to recover strength, and 
take back with^each day some of its old duties and obligations. 
The news gladdened Sir Anthony. The preparations for the 
ball went on. The old discussions as to costumes, decorations^ 
plans, were renewed with tenfold ardour. 

Once more he^^basked in his "lady's " smiles, and thought her 
pallor, and the ethereality, which illness had occasioned, gave 
her only a new charm and a new grace. 

Mrs. Carr braced every energy for the trial in store for her. 
At the ball Joan's engagement would be announced. At the 
ball she would for the last time in her life shine in mimic 
sovereignty — queen it over rivals and foes alike, take up the 
sceptre of a splendid pageant, and then retire, discrowned, 
dethroned, into*voluntary exile. 

She spoke no^word of plans or decisions, not even to Joan. 
Sometimes she [met Eustace Talbot's eyes, and smiled oddly, 
knowing he was perplexed about her, and guessing well that 
only for Joan's sake did he compassionate Joan's mother. The 
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change in her was evident She could not quite take up the old 
rdle. She could not be always queen of comedy, as she had 
called herself in those anxious, restless hours. 

It was quite in keeping with her life and herself that the fall- 
ing of the curtain should be on a dramatic termination to the 
play. That even comedy should have that touch of pathos, 
without which no life-drama really appeals. Yes, it was quite 
in keeping with her, and her love of effects. 

So the days drifted by, and the dresses arrived, and a great 
London modiste brought Mrs. Carr's and tried it on, and arranged 
to stay for the night, and dress and make up Joan and herself 
with an elaborate faithfulness of detail that should be the envy 
and admiration of all beholders. 

Lady Kate had also come the day before the event to St 
Petrox, and had brought a troop of friends and admirers to the 
hotel, and was her same giddy, flighty, flirting self, and had all 
sorts of naughty stories to relate. But, for once, her brilliant 
chatter had no charm for Mrs. Carr. Only once she ventured 
to ask her what had chanced her flame on board the big yacht. 
Lady Kate looked somewhat annoyed when reminded of the 
famous actor. 

" He left us very abruptly," she said, " almost rudely ; said he 
was cabled for to New York. Tm sure he wasn't, because he 
hasn't been acting again." 
« But did he go? " asked Mrs. Carr, 

" Go ! Of course he did. I saw his name in the passenger 
list However, the Stoats got Patrowlinski, the Polish fiddler, in 
place of him, and he was ever so much more amusing. He was 
^ris with the Countess of Clairville. The way they went 

on 

She stopped and whispered something to Mrs. Carr. But her 
soul had ceased to delight in scandal, and fashionable garbage 
was an offence to her nostrils. 

She asked Sir Anthony and the captain to dinner in sheer 
desperation the first evening of Lady Kate's arrival, and thanked 
her stars that fatigue, and the obligation of looking her best for 
the evening, kept that volatile lady in her bed the greater part 
of the next day, while Nolan went to and fro with cups of tea 
and bovril, and delicate sandwiches, what time her hair was in 
crimping pins, and her complexion smothered in creams and 
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unguents. Lady Kate had chosen her character, and the dress 
had arrived, perfect in every detail, from the wig to the shoes. 

They dined rather earlier than usual, and in tea-gowns, as the 
business of dressing would be long and elaborate. Lady Kate 
was in radiant spirits, and heartily enjoyed her cutlets and 
chicken, and souffle and dessert, her glass or two of Burgundy, 
and her black coffee and cftasse, 

Mrs. Carr ate very little. She still looked pale and harassed, 
and had grown so thin that Lady Kate had been startled to see 
her. Then she took it into her frivolous head that her friend 
must have been trying some anti-fat remedy, and that it had not 
agreed with her. She never complained of feeling ill, and silence 
on any matter connected with self-inconvenience was a thing not 
to be understood by Lady Kate. 

They all retired to their rooms about eight o'clock, and for the 
space of two hours a hallowed silence breathed over St. Petrox. 

Then doors began to open and shut. The great modiste was 
clamoured for by Lady Kate for " finishing touches." Nolan and 
the maid were rushing to and fro. Exclamations of wonder and 
amazement were heard at intervals, and forth swept, at last, a 
marvellous vision of regal splendour, such as even the vain and 
splendour-loving original might have envied. 

Tall and stately — her wonderful erection of hair braided with 
pearls, and crowned by a tiny crown ; her costly ruff and 
stomacher, her satin and velvet all ablaze with jewels, her mag- 
nificent figure unspoilt even by hoops and whalebone, a smile on 
her crimson lips, triumph in her sparkling eyes, so stood Mrs. 
Carr — a queen in all her glory — a worthy queen, indeed ! 

A burst of genuine admiration greeted her. Even Lady Kate 
forgot to be jealous of her regal-looking friend. They were such 
different styles, and she could never have carried off the hoops 
and that enormous ruff. 

Joan looked lovely as Amy Robsart, but even Joan was 
eclipsed for once. There comes one supreme moment in a 
woman's life when she looks her best and feels it, when her 
mood and herself and her toilette are one harmonious combina- 
tion. This evening was Mrs. Carr's supreme moment 

It was past ten o'clock when they left St. Petrox. It was 
eleven before they swept into the magnificent ball room of 
Morpeth Park. 
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The room was quite full. They were the last to arrive, and 
Sir Anthony had begun to manifest restlessness and anxiety 
when they were announced by their personated names. 

Every eye turned to Mrs. Carr; a dance had just concluded, 
and the various couples were sauntering to and fro. There was 
an involuntary hush, then a murmur of wonder as they saw Essex 
bowing low before his sovereign lady, and then, at a signal pre- 
arranged, a group of courtiers, pages, maids-of-honour, formed 
about them, and the gorgeous pageant passed down the beautiful 
ball-room and there took their places for the stately dance that 
had been rehearsed and pre-arranged so long. 

Never had a sight so magnificent greeted the eyes of Coombe 
Ditton. Never had such envy and heart-burnings gnawed in 
the breasts of the fair maidens and pompous matrons forming 
its social centre. Mrs. Johnnie, as Mary Queen of Scots, felt that 
her dream of eclipsing her rival was over. Handsome as she 
looked, perfect as was her dress, there could be no comparison 
between the regal beauty of that rival and her own common- 
place, every-day style. You might have matched Mrs. Johnnie 
out of Peter Robinson's or Whiteley's assistants. You would 
have had to search far and wide for the equal of the handsome 
Irish-woman. 

With her consciousness of beauty and success, Mrs. Carr's 
spirits had once more risen to their old mirthful brightness. 

She forgot her troubles. She forgot her debts. She thrust 
aside every dark and painful memory of those past weeks. To 
all intents and purposes she was what she represented — a queen 
by right of superiority to those other women, who wore their 
dresses either with a sort of shamefaced consciousness, or bold 
effrontery ; whose rouge was so palpably evident, and whose wigs 
were so painfully — wigs. 

She moved past and amongst them as if she were in reality 
the sovereign she represented. She crushed the Comers, and 
the Dennisons, the Larkings and Pollocks — the big and 
little notabilities alike, not so much by intent as because she 
could not help it 

The London set flocked about her with delight. Her old 
brilliance and light-heartedness came back with scarce an effort. 
If she had never been a success before, she was one to-night 
With every hour her consciousness of that fact increased. Essex 
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hardly left her side. He had eyes and ears for no one else, 
let people comment as they might. Captain Talbot gazed at 
her in wonder. He was Sir Francis Drake, and his friend Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

He thought of that scene but three short weeks ago, of the 
woman crushed and humiliated, confessing the secret she had 
hidden all those years from the world — the tears of anguish 
rolling down her cheeks. 

He thought of it and asked himself what women were made 
of? 

{To be concluded^ 

H Met Bais in Zermatt 

The grey, monotonous rain streams down, dismal, uninter- 
mittent; the chaos of rocks and ridges, peaks and glaciers 
around us is hidden, blotted out by thick, impenetrable mists. 
Yesterday, watching the small, furry clouds that dappled the 
morning sky towards Italy, those who knew shook solemn heads 
and foretold mischief. And full soon the mischief came, circling 
and wreathing about the silent Matterhorn that proffers a con- 
stant, stem defiance to the elements. Thicker and darker grow 
the floating scarves of mist round the grim mountain, thicker 
and darker the clouds that mov? slowly up, big with rain. 
Then the storm-fiend flashes his darts, and roars and rages at 
the great bleak rock, for that it should dare to pierce his 
misty realm, and the black clouds bring fearfully forth their 
torrents — 

*• Water and fire in ruin reconciled ; *' 

and men who dwell in the valleys below look up and mutter, 
" Another thunderstorm on the Matterhorn." 

Is there anyone up there? is asked among the climbers. 
Yes, a young American tourist staying at the Schwarzsee had, 
on the previous day, proclaimed to certain veterans that he in- 
tended to occupy the hut that night, and just swarm right away 
up the old horn early next morning. The veterans had 
grunted ; such talk jars their nerves ; for your true climber is 
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full of reverence and high love and prudent fear for the giants 
whose charms and perils he knows so well ; when he speaks of 
them his heart speaks, and the self-confident crowing of cockerels 
who fear nothing because they know nothing, is to him even as 
the crackling of thorns under a pot. 

But the Yankee's guides are named and doubt ceases, for they 
.are men of experience and worth, who will not allow their Herr 
to run foolish risks ; " steady men " — in climbing parlance the 
highest praise. 

Of this anxiety relieved, imprisoned souls at the Hotel du 
Mont Rose cast about for some occupation to kill the hours of 
gloom. Of course there is the billiard table, but that can only 
aniuse two at a time ; moreover, 'tis a waggish table which, in 
spite of wedges under its sturdy little legs, perpetually collects 
the balls in a line along the right-hand cushion ; an effect 
destructive of play and temper. Cards scarcely appeal to 
one in the morning ; and as for books — well, there is some- 
thing in the air of Zermatt, some furtive, restless spirit that will 
not let you absorb yourself in the written page — that is for ever 
nudging you, for ever whispering in your ear : " See ! the clouds 
are lifting ; hark ! the rain is dying away ; make ready for to- 
morrow . . . ." 

Ah no ! the spirit lies ; the clouds are not lifting ; still falls 
the grey rain, through which dimly twinkle a few lights in the 
Zermatter Hof over the way. The famous Zermatt wall, now 
reduced — alas ! by half its original height, is bare of its usual 
congregation of guides and porters ; the rain runs down its old 
stained face and swells the slate-coloured, innumerable puddles 
that twinkle among the shining cobbles. Click-clack, click-clack, 
faintly come the sounds of approaching hoofs, and from out the 
mist looms a dismal cavalcade ! three dripping forms, dolefully 
rocking on the backs of three dripping mules. Aureoled by 
dark umbrellas — useless against the all-pervading damp, they 
make their mournful way down the dank, dismal street, followed 
by a pair of stumbling, mud-splashed drivers with down-turned 
brims, and hands thrust deep into their pockets. These grip 
beneath their arms sundry long white alpenstocks, adorned with 
little black chamois-horns, daintily curved ; by which sign we 
know the riders for Germans who have chosen this auspicious 
morning to come down from the Riffel. 
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Roused perchance by such small signs of life, a few burly 
figures, clad in thick rough cloth, come slowly lurching up the 
street, like great brown bears, shrugging the rain off their funy 
shoulders. Guides are these, whom the weather renders as idle 
as their Herrs. Slow they are of speech as of movement ; their 
greeting the unvarying formula : " Nun, Herr, haben Se guat 
geschlofen ? Guat ! " just as if you had been spending the night 
in a stifling, flea-haunted hut or beneath a marrow-freezing rock^ 
instead of in the excellent beds of the Mont Rose. 

Then, if you are a true Briton, you inform him that the 
weather is, in your opinion, bad. A long survey of the grey 
gloom convinces him that you speak truly : " Joh, das Watter 
ist sehr schlacht." And, to your next effort of asking whether 
he thinks there is any chance of accomplishing the Peak you 
have in mind, he will after careful reflection reply with barbarous 
accent, " Joh, wenn das Watter guat wird, doh konnen wir geh- 
hen, aber wenn anders das Watter schlacht bleibt, doh mossen 
wir steh-hen." 

Here you may well break off" with a cordial hand-grip, and 
retire to rub your fingers back into shape after it ; for beyond this 
your guide's conversation extends not. What they talk of 
amongst themselves I never can guess ; but then they doubtless 
wonder the same about us. Yet place this awkward, slow-witted,, 
heavy-fisted man on a difficult ice-slope or in a dangerous 
couloir, and lo ! he is transformed ; his eye brightens, his step is 
firm, his judgment prompt, his strong grip a comfort to your 
soul. Pity it is that he need ever imperil his limbs in stumbling 
along a commonplace level street ! 

Well, the day's work must be done in spite of wet, and other 
forms pass out of the gloom before our observant porch. Now 
a man bending forward to counterpoise the huge wooden milk- 
container that sways on his back with every solid step ; now an 
old crone bent almost double under a towering pile of faggots 
whose weight is added to by the unsparing rain, her thin grey 
hair straying dismally down her wizened cheeks, her heels, 
curiously be-darned, rising at each step out of clamorous wooden 
clogs; now a shining, barrel-shaped mule, portmanteau-laden, 
trotting along at a pace that somewhat disconcerts his fat, plethoric 
driver. An occasional cripple lingers near us for contribution, 
and presently one of Zermatt's two cul-de-jattes swings by on his 
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wooden crescent, grasping in either hand a stout peg whereon 
he leans at each " step " forward ; a cheerful fellow this, whose 
pink, beaming face attracts more sympathetic pennies than the 
self-pitying, woe-drawn features of his rival in affliction. Thus 
true it is that if you smile at the world, the world will smile 
back at you, legless though you may be. 

Towards noon, half-a-dozen children come tumbling down the 
cobbles in aimless zigzags, gleeful but silent, for are not their fat 
little cheeks distended to bursting with the lollipops and bois de 
riglisse that M. le Curi — ^whose black gown is even now disap- 
pearing into the church — has been dispensing to them ? The 
tin tables by our porch at once arrest their attention ; too minute 
to sit up at them, they crawl underneath to finish the collation and 
hurl mutual defiance through the rain that splashes round and 
patters on their new-found roofs. 

Lunch forms a useful break in the day, the consumption of 
unearned food being a degree less dismal than the contempla- 
tion of rain. The long tables are crowded, yet a certain method 
in seats is maintained in that that small, small band whose real 
object in visiting Zermatt is to climb and not to loaf, have 
one of the lateral tables reserved for them at the top of the 
room, and are attended to by sun-faced Marie, best of waitresses. 

The company includes several noteworthy characters. There 
is the resolute, linguistic female of many travels, who is always 
dropping her " pangsnay," and who has earned great distinction 
by her fine reproof of two New England visitors for talking of 
" Mount Blank " when they obviously mean " Momblong." 
There is the red-faced little man in the black frock coat, known 
as the " Vermiform Appendix," by reason of an erudite treatise 
wherein he has considerably added to the darkness that en- 
shrouds that mysterious organ. Then the little Frenchman, of 
fervent L^timist opinions, which he airs with alarming 
vehemence of voice and gesture to an uncomprehending but 
sympathetic audience. Next to him sits a fat lady with a port- 
able orchestra in the form of twenty-four Indian bangles and a 
mammoth chdtelaine ; she sustains her Orleanist neighbour's 
eloquence by frequent interjections, such as, " Vraymong ! " and 
" Essker r*— the latter believed to stand for "Is that so?" 
Yesterday he somewhat lost patience : " Mais oui, madame, 
est-ce-que ! est-ce-que quoi done ? " and referred to her later 
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on as "une femme tout-a-fait intelligente — mais un peu bizarre 
— que dis-je ?— enfin, anglaise ! " 

Then there is a strapping young woman of six feet, with her 
infinitesimal but infinitely jealous admirer, whom she exhibits to 
a pitying public, laden like a pack-mule with all her para- 
phernalia, save an alpenstock similar to a weaver's beam ; 
opposite them, three gaunt and collarless Scotchmen who spend 
most of their meal-times in reckoning up the expenses of their 
" mountaneering excurrsion ; *' and, sitting out of humanity's 
reach, flanked by two rows of empty chairs, an unfortunate 
cockney tourist, whom some wag has ensnared into anointing 
his face with petroleum as a safeguard against sunburn — and 
who inveighs to his choking vis-i-vis anent the "shyme of 
myking gyme of a feller like that." 

At our table also there are several faces that boast the semi- 
flayed condition produced by snow-reflected sun ; others, by 
repeated burnings, have attained a fine, business-like bronze — 
the envy of an artist, newly arrived, who straightway attempts 
to fill a mental palette with the needful portrait colours. Several 
well-known climbers are here ; several others also, who hope to 
become such, and have already accomplished some not con- 
temptible things. Among the tyros is a very frail parson, with 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and an intense admiration for this " en- 
nobling pastime," who has furtively filled a pink hock-glass with 
water and is now sipping it in vain attempt to be thought a 
drinker of strong wines. There are also a few lady-climbers, 
lean of feature and hideous of garb, whom the artist shudder- 
ingly avoids. This young man, who all the morning has been 
drawing the much-enduring attention of the company to mauve 
gleams on the village roofs, violet shadows in the puddles, and 
green and sienna streakings on the wet wall, now points ecstati- 
cally at certain blue lights on the raven locks of a Murillo-like 
boy, who, encouraged by his Italian parents, is conveying hot meat 
to his sweet little mouth with his dirty little fingers. This is the 
last straw. " Blue lights in his hair ! " growls a veteran, " how dis- 
gusting ! " " Beastly," says another, " why don't they wash his 
head ? " " Just like those foreigners" . . . and so on round 
the table, whereat the artistic one subsides and furtive winks 
are exchanged at the prospect of a respite from colour-effects. 

And the talk swings round to climbing, as it inevitably must 
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when several are gathered together with that one object ; and 
this peculiarity there is among climbers, that they are rarely 
bores, and can, when pressed, speak of their own achievements 
manfully and modestly ; so that those who listen are anxious to 
remember, eager to hear more, consumed with desire to follow 
in those daring steps and conquer all — 

. . . " the frozen ridges of the Alps 

" Or any other ground unhabitable 

" Wherever Englishman durst set his foot.'' 

Truly, an ennobling pastime ! Yet, should one ask why it is 
ennobling, why even attractive to toil up a couple of miles of 
rocks and snow and ice, spending weary and sometimes 
dangerous days and highly uncomfortable nights in a cold chaos 
that is shunned of all life save the rare, majestic eagle ; should 
one ask this, how hard it is to answer, to give a reason for this 
faith in the Alpine creed ! " Splendid view, don't you know, 
and all that sort of thing," a climber will tell you. Thou 
hypocrite ! were it for the panorama alone, the projected rail- 
ways up these giants would not fill you with horror and wrath, 
and make you discuss, over your cigar after lunch, of guides in 
the Dolomites, of ways and means in the Caucasus and 
Himalayas. Neither is the theory, held by some, that the 
hardest way up affords the most splendid views, possessed of that 
intrinsic plainness that is commonly attributed to the pike-staff; 
nay, it seems rational to suppose that the more one's being is 
occupied with searching for the next foothold, the less attention 
can be bestowed on surrounding wonders of scenery. 

Then there is your saturnine surgeon from Cavendish Square, 
an enthusiastic mountaineer himself, who, through clouds of 
cigarette smoke, will yet display that perverse ingenuity with 
which scientific men strive to rob us of our ideals, by arguing 
that the climbing craze is a mere survival of that instinct peculiar 
to the hairy arboreal quadrumane who gambolled amid the un- 
couth rocks and monstrous trees of the Pliocene period. " Look 
at the new-bom human," he says ; " hangs by its hands to an 
extended finger or a stick as long as you please, just like an 
ape." "Can it, by George? doesn't it yell?" asks another. 
" Yes, the kid does generally cry," he admits. " Crying for the 
loss of its tail, no doubt," mutters the artist With a withering 
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glance the surgeon proceeds to show how strong is this instinct 
in the " human young." " Why do boys go bird's-nesting unless 
to satisfy the climbing impulses of their ancestors? D'you 
suppose the)r'd care for the eggs if they could pick *em up on 
the ground, like hen's eggs, instead of having to climb for 'em ? " 

"Well, sir," observes a middle-aged American with bright, 
grey eyes and the deliberate utterance of his race, " I have every 
faith in your knowledge of my ancestors ; but when I was a 
* human young,' I reckon I climbed more often for apples than 
for eggs ; and not even then if I could fetch 'em down with, a 
brickbat" This remark is loudly cheered by the artistic one, 
and by three Cambridge undergfraduates, who, though free from 
bias as to their origin, are anxious to lend acrimony to the dis- 
pute by " ragging the Doc." 

What need, after all, of Evolution to explain the delights of 
mountaineering ! The glorious air, the physical combat with 
opposing forces, the splendours of shape and colour beneath, 
around, and overhead, the endurance, activity and real courage 
required — are not these things enough ? Neither can anyone 
think lightly of that lofty mental state, that passionate solemnity 
in him who, after a long and perilous climb, stands as it were on 
the very brow of Nature, centred in a countless, silent, sun-lit 
multitude of peaks and domes — ^those cathedrals of the universe, 
that seem to bear more than all created things the direct impress 
and chisel-marks of the Eternal Architect In the midst of such 
awful beauty, the soul seems to leap exultant within one, to 
proclaim its affinity with the Infinite. I feel to be " On the 
margin of life illimitable, and that there are higher conditions 
than existence. Everything around is supernatural ; everything 
full of unexplained meaning." Far homelier scenes inspired 
Richard Jefferies to these thoughts ; with what mighty exulta- 
tion would his god-like, responsive soul have thrilled, had he 
who well knew how that the hills purify those who walk on them, 
stood here on the wondrous Alps, here in full view of Virgin 
Nature, here in the very gaze of the Great Spirit . . . where 
even we of grosser clay may briefly realise " A souHife illimi- 
table," a direct commune with Eternity. Such hallowed 
moments are worth all toil ; they are, in a present poet's words, 

the "peaks of life!" 

* **♦*•♦ 
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The afternoon drags on in weary wetness ; we straggle down 
the narrow street, past rows of ice-axes and snow-spectacles, ' 
photc^[raphs and wood-carvings, towards the Mont Cervin 
Hotel, in whose garden there is a large cage, tenanted by a 
splendid golden owl, to "rag" which is the undergraduates* 
chief joy. But to-day the bird is sleepy and will not more than 
half open one contemptuous eye. Our American is moved to 
relate the manner in which owls are captured in Mexico. It 
seems that the "greaser," indolent to the bone, does not even 
trouble to carry a gun on these occasions ; he merely taps the 
trunk of the nearest gum-tree on which an owl happens to be 
sitting, whereupon Minerva's bird opens wide eyes and fixes 
the intruder with a petrifying stare. The "greaser," staring 
back, walks slowly round the tree, the bird remaining immovable, 
save for its head, which slowly turns to follow him. "Thus, 
gentlemen, when the greaser comes round *to the point he 
started from, the owl's head will have performed one com-plete 
revolution, and he accordingly falls down dead of a twisted neck." 
This valuable addition to fowler's lore is received with due 
appreciation, the youngest undergraduate suggesting, however, 
that the experiment be tried forthwith upon the hotel owl. 

" Well, sir, if you will provide a gum-tree and a greaser, I 
will buy up this pampered pigeon^rabber an' risk his having as 
much sense as the Mexican variety. Have you ever seen the 
Matterhom, sir?" 

" Seen the Matterhorn ! " exclaims the startled youth, " why, 
of course I have." 

" Very good — you heif seen it, and now, what does it put you 
in mind of? " 

"In mind of! Great Scott, I don't know! What does it 
remind ^a« of? " 

"That — great — black — rock, towering up aloft till it just 
seems to scrape the sky, and surrounded by all that ocean of 
white peaks an' domes, always reminds me^ sir, of a bottle of 
stout in a smash-up of table crockery. May I ask if you are a 
drinker of bottled stout ? " 

" Yes," says the mystified one, " when I can get it good." 

" Then come on, sir — they have it good in this hotel — I have 
been there," and so saying he leads the way on to the verandah, 
followed by the younger members of the party, whose noisy 
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mirth during the ensuing hour forms a comic contrast to the 
iron gravity of its chief producer — our solemn-faced, twinkling- 
eyed Yankee. 

The rest of us wander across the road to where three or four 
chamois are on view in a large caged enclosure, and admire the 
awkward nimbleness of the baby-chamois with its graceful 
head and sprawling, over-grown legs. This grotesque infant 
already possesses all the marvellous agility and sure-footedness 
of its parents, and frightens our ladies by bounding down the 
precipitous rock-wall that forms the back of the enclosure at a 
break-neck pace, halting demurely at the bottom with its nose in 
the air and its legs all pointing different ways, and pretending 
not to notice the tender alarm displayed for its safety. The 
only indifferent onlookers are two fine eagles that drearily sit in 
an adjacent cage, with their fierce, far-away gaze, dreaming of 
freedom. One of them slightly slopes his head at the Infant 
Phenomenon, as who should say, " Ah, you wouldn't skip much, 
young 'un, if /could get at you." Yet does the cruel eagle, th(e 
emblem of strong freedom, seem more to be commiserated in 
its imprisonment than the inoffensive chamois. For with Nature, 
not the bird, lies the guilt. 

One evening, coming down the Unter-Aar glacier, I perceived 
a small, dark object lying on the white expanse ; I made my 
way to it, and there, lying on its back with stiff, extended legs, 
and jaws yet open from the last piteous shriek, lay a dead and 
disembowelled marmot, its rodent teeth glistening and its soft 
fur sadly crushed and torn ; round it the snow was flecked with 
crimson. And near it lay a silent witness — an eagle's feather — 
just one large, brown feather. This sight was truly tragic ; 
lying there in the vast white solitude, it proclaimed the cruelty 
of Nature in the very midst of her beauty — the triumph of 
violence and the doom of the weak. Slowly sank the reddening 
sun, pushing out long blue shadows to hide so dark a blot. 

And yet, why grieve for a slaughtered marmot? Would 
ah eagle, dead of famine, be less pitiable ? 

The hotel 'bus now rumbles splashingly up the street, scatter- 
ing stray dogs and children ; through its misty panes di>mal 
faces are gazing at the world of wet But, at dinner, the climbers* 
table is increased by several fresh arrivals, and everyone brightens 
under the double influence of renewed acquaintanceships and 
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Swiss champagne, till neighbouring females of the prim per- 
suasion bend scandalized but unheeded frowns towards the 
revellers. Truly it cuts some people to the soul to see their 
fellows merry. 

Then all troop downstairs to the porch, where, joy of joys ! 
the rain is found to have ceased and the white moon is shyly 
peeping through the cloudrifts. Coffee is served by old Yost, 
dear, rusty-coated, time-honoured Yost, who has played the 
faithful servitor ever since the great Matterhorn disaster of '65 ; 
who never sleeps (save perhaps in winter time), and himself 
awakens climbers and their guides at all hours of the night with 
a punctuality barely equalled by the solar system ; and whose 
affection for the mountain-loving " Herren *' is most cordially 
returned by all that know his kindly, wrinkled face. 

And since the " shlachtes Watter " is retiring in confusion 
before the double testimony of ancient Yost and the weather-glass, 
all are in excellent humour to hearken to the stringed band that 
good Madame Seiler has caused to play before the hotel. 

How good it is to sit at ease within the sound of music ! 
After the unintermittent buzz of falling rain the air seems very 
still ; talk is hushed, and the concord of sweet sounds rises 
softly to the listening night " Look ! " whispers the surgeon, 
pointing to a dim little figure crouching in a window recess. 
It is the. Bruiser, actually the Bruiser ! filia pugnax^ to wit, a 
small blue-eyed girl of some eight summers ; so christened by 
reason of her recent encounter with a hair-pulling, boyish tor- 
mentor, whom after many ineffectual tears she suddenly put to 
yelling flight by a tremendous bang over the head with a piece 
of chair-back caught up from the roadway. For this feat of 
arms she stands in high favour with us all ; that favour taking 
the form of sweets and pennies galore. But it is the surgeon 
that she prefers, and who alone may pet her ; his gleaming eye- 
glass, full of frowning menace that scares away the little 
edelweiss-selling nuisances, has no terrors for the Bruiser ; her 
unerring child-instinct perceives at once and fastens on to the 
kindly heart that vainly strives to hide itself behind a gruff 
exterior. 

There the little elf crouches, huddled up in the dark em- 
brasure ; two queer little mud-stained boots projecting on the 
wet cobbles, two small hands clasping her knees ; the rest is 
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lost in the black setting of the shadow, save where her face 
peers out, half lit by the gas light, the contour blurred, the 
features softened, the shadowed eyes gazing wistfully at the 
musicians. It is Siebel's song in Faust that they are playing, 
but little she knows of it ; only her childish soul is caught up, 
lapped in melody, borne on the sweet harmonious stream away 

into the night Suddenly, she catches sight of us 

watching her ; the spell is broken, and she comes slowly forward 
with a bunch of dainty crocuses as an offering to her friend. 
What ! the Bruiser been crying ? No, it is nothing ; she shakes 
her curls and points bashfully at the musicians. " Das macht 
mich traurig," she whispers. Even so, little maid ; winsome 
Jessica too was never merry when she heard sweet music, nor 
are any that have souls to feel. 

But the Bruiser's little glimpse of soul-life is past, and 
from the stolid approval in her round eyes she is evidently 
maturing the opinion that to sit on the knee of the tall English- 
man with the glass eye, being stroked by fine ladies and munch- 
ing chocolate-creams to her heart's content, is a very good way 
of ending a wet day in Zermatt 

Stroller. 
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By INA LEON CASSILIS. 

" Please, sir, do gimme a troy — I kin dawns — thet I can ! " 

A voice hoarse with shouting about the streets, talking the 
vilest Cockney. A little, slender, half-starved girl, with a pinched 
white dirty face, masses of magnificent yellow -brown hair 
tumbling in tangled masses of unkempt curls about her 
shoulders, great luminous dark eyes, with long, upward-curling 
lashes, The creature's face looked all eyes, as she pressed 
eagerly forward among the crowd of children besieging the 
stage-manager of the great Parthenon Theatre for engagements 
in the Christmas pantomime. The man addressed, who was not 
the stage-manager, but had made his way through the crowd to 
speak to that personage, hardly heard the earnest pleading ; 
one of the more experienced hands — a child no older than this 
waif, who was quite a ragamuffin, without even shoes on her 
feet, said contemptuously : 

" Go on ! that ain't Mr. B^imont— you ain't bin in the panto 
afore!'' 

"But I kin dawns!" persisted the little outcast, with an 
effrontery which quite disgusted some of the others. She 
pushed up nearer to the stage-manager and his companion. 
The latter was a tall, handsome man, of perhaps thirty. Maybe, 
his good looks attracted the child ; she could not be expected to 
divine that it was not a good face. 

" Please sir ! " she said again, " I kin dawns ! " 

" Get out, you limb ! " said Belmont, harshly. He was not 
an unkind man, but engaging children for the pantomime would 
try the temper of an angel. The other man, however, turned 
round, and looked down from his altitude of six-feet-two upon 
the dirty mite who could " dawns." His keen dark eyes dis- 
cerned the beauty through the mists of grime and starvation 
which obscured it ; he said laughingly : 

** Who taught you to * dawns,' younker ? " 

** Nobody didn't teach me, sir," said she, with increasing 
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eagerness, encouraged by the smile on the man's lips. ** I 
learned myself, a dawnsin' to the orgins — ^you see me, sir." 

" Lord ! she's no good, Mr. Derval," said Belmont. 

" I don't know. She's an uncommon beauty, by Jove ! and as 
prettily made as a fairy. Give her a chance in the back row ! " 

" They're demons — those ragamuffins — you can't do anything^ 
with them." 

But Claude Derval was nothing if not eccentric ; besides, his 
finer, more critical, sense was struck by the something unique in 
the child which entirely escaped the stage-manager. 

" Look here ! " he said, laughing, " I'll see what this little imp 
can do, and if she's fit for anything, you might give her a 
'chawns,' as she'd call it. Come here, younker. Look out 
where you're going i " He led the way to the stage, the arab 
following with alacrity. The huge stage looked dreary enough, 
with just a flaring " T piece '* struggling with dull streaks of 
winter daylight, showing gaunt bits of scenery, ropes, odd 
" properties," and such paraphernalia ; but the waif gazed around 
her, awe-struck, while Derval pulled a rattletrap piano a little 
out of the wings. " Now then," said -he seating himself on a 
kitchen chair without a back, " let's see how you can • dawns.' 
Start there — so that I can see you. That's right." 

Instantly the creature was alert, all attention. As Derval 
ran his long fingers over the keys, the waif struck \ pose that 
startled him — for it was full of a wild, unconscious gfrace ; she 
could not have seen that pose ; this was nature, and perfect 
Derval struck up a lively tune, and away went the ragamuffin — 
with extraordinary nimbleness and grace, and faultless time. 
It was evident, too, that she thoroughly enjoyed the exercise ; 
her pallid cheeks flushed, her superb eyes glowed, her pale lips 
parted over the pretty, white teeth ; her bare feet touched the 
boards as lightly as a fairy's ; the steps were not technical, but 
the child was a born and practised dancer. Derval stopped the 
piano, and she stopped too, throwing herself into another 
exquisite pose. 

Derval called to one of the scene shifters, who was hovering 
near, to tell Mr. Belmont to step round for a minute or two. 
Claude Derval was a critic who had already made his position ; 
he wrote for two or three leading papers, and was a power. 
Belmont came at once. 
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" I've found you an acquisition, Belmont," said DervaL ^ Go 
it again, rags and tatters." 

Once more he played, and once more the girl danced. 
Belmont was astoni^ed, delighted. 

« Who taught her ? " he exclaimed. 

"Nature. That thing danced as soon as she could walk. 
Take her on, Belmont ; you won't repent it. If you don't 111 
get her somewhere else." 

"Oh! ril take her on," said Belmont "What's your name, 
child?" 

" V'ronica Mary, sir." 

"Veronica?" repeated Derval, surprised. "Where did you 
get that name ? " 

" Dunno, sir. Mother called me V'ronica." 

"Is she living?" 

" No, sir, mother died when I were three year old, she did, 
an' I didn't 'ave no father, sir." 

" Very likely ! " said the critic, drily, in an aside to Belmont, 
who asked : 

" But your other name ? " 

" Nothin'— only V'ronica Mary, sir ! " 

"What was your mother called ?" It was Derval's soft voice 
that spoke. 

"Dunno, sir." 

" Who takes care of you now ? " 

V'ronica Mary looked surprised. 

" No one, sir." 

" Where do you live ? " 

" Nowheres, sir." 

" You poor little mortal ! You must be half-starved." 

" I gits 'ungry, sir — sometoimes." 

" Most times, I should say. Well, Belmont, I'll leave you to 
settle with that mite — you'll have to get one of the charwomen 
to wash her down. Here, V'ronica Mary — " he held out a 
shilling, " go and get a tuck-out, for once in your life." 

"Thankye, sir;" the great eyes shone like stars. Probably 
V'ronica Mary had never possessed a silver piece of even the 
lowest value in all her previous deplorable existence. She was 
taken on at the, to her almost fabulous, " screw " of three-and- 
sixpence per week. Belmont did not think it necessary to tell 
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her that she was worth much more than that, and of course the 
poor little ignoramus had no idea of her own value. She was 
simply wild with delight at being in the pantomime, and would 
have come for nothing a week, and thought herself well paid. 

V'ronica Mary — ^some pious mother had perhaps bestowed 
upon her those saintly names — proved the aptest and most 
obedient of pupils, and, when washed, and better fed, and clothed 
in decent garments instead of rags, she fully justified Claude 
Derval's perceptions as to her beauty. As for her, her cup of 
happiness was full when, on Boxing Night, she sprang on to the 
gorgeous stage, in silver spangles and pale pink tights, with a crown 
: of stars on her auburn curls, and a glittering wand in her hand. 
She only danced in an ensemble dance, but Claude Derval, who 
was in front, noticed her, and gave her a special line in his 
notice, remarking on her beauty, and perfectly graceful and 
unaffected dancing. After a few nights V'ronica Mary was put 
to dance in a pas de quatre, and by-and-bye, after a course of 
lessons from the ballet mistress, she was promoted to a pas seul^ 
in which she fairly brought down the house. Then Madame 
Catherine, seeing that there was "money" in the girl, took her into 
her own house, and trained her thoroughly, paying herself out 
of the child's engagements. She was a kind woman, too, and 
treated V'ronica Mary well, affording her a good general 
education, and taking care of her morals also. She was, 
perhaps, not particularly strait-laced, but she did not see, she 
said, why a dancer shouldn't be an honest girl. If V'ronica 
Mary " went wrong," it shouldn't be for lack df a good home. 

By-and-bye, Madame Catherine took her pupil to America, 
and then to Russia and other continental countries, where 
the sometime street arab was a premUre danseuse^ and 
turned the heads of all the gilded youth, but never had her own 
head turned — not even when Madame Catherine died, and the 
girl was left alone in the world. She might have won the 
diamonds of princes ; she might have " married well," but she 
would do neither. She tore up amorous letters without reading 
them, sent back presents, and lived a blameless life in the midst 
of temptations. There are women who seem to be incorruptible, 
and V'ronica Mary — Mile. Vera Mendez, as she was now called 
— was apparently one of them. 

And while she was mounting the hill, the man who obtained 
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for her her first " chawns," was descending it. Claude Derval 
had always been a gambler, but at the time he saw V'ronica 
Mary, he might have been reformed, if the womart he loved had 
been made of different stuff; but while he was infatuated, she 
was cool and calculating ; she upbraided him for his vice, instead 
of persuading and influencing. He was a man whom love could 
lead as one leads a child, but who could not be driven to 
anything; ructions came, then rupture, and finally Elinor 
Moulton threw over her lover for a richer, and safer, man. The 
result of this was to send him on that road known as " going 
to the devil." He gambled wildly, neglected his work, was at 
Monte Carlo when he should have been in London, made 
enemies and alienated friends by his bitter mood, and, in short, 
did his level best to run through the gamut of ruin. He didn't 
drink; that was, perhaps, a saving grace; but an inveterate 
gambler is almost as hard to reform as a drunkard ; and Derval 
was a " plunger " who made sufficiently reckless gamblers draw 
in their breath. 

Things had come to a very bad pass with him when Mile. 
Vera Mendez came to London, engaged at a leading Palace of 
Varieties, with a large salary. He was lying ill in his rooms, 
attended to by his landlady, after a fashion, and that fashion 
was of a kind which left him pretty well to himself Of friends 
he had few enough ; some he had alienated ; friends, too, are 
apt to fall off when a man is " down in his luck," and the male 
half of creation has an aversion to a sick room. So Claude 
Derval lay neglected, drifting on towards the " sealess shore," 
babbling of many things in his wanderings — sometimes even 
of " Veronica Mary," though that episode with which she was 
connected was only one of many that were half-forgotten. 

" Claude Derval ! Did you know him ? " said a fellow artist of 
Veronica's, when the latter asked — the first evening she appeared 
— for news of the well-known critic 

** I owe my first chance to him," the dancer replied. " I was 
. only a little child then." 

" Well, he's in a bad way now," said the other ; " brought him- 
self to it by gambling — they say he was a champion plunger. 
He's dying!" 

« Dying 1 " 

" Awfully ill, anyhow." 
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" Who nurses him ? " 

" Oh I no one ; he's not married, you see. I suppose his 
landlady does something for him ; but you know what that 
comes to." 

Vera said nothing. She finished her dressing and went on 
the stage, and the audience shouted themselves hoarse over her 
beauty and her dancing. 

The next morning, about twelve, a hansom stopped outside 
the house where Derval lived, and a lady, very quietly dressed, 
but remarkably good-looking, alighted and rang the bell. 

" Mr. Derval lives here ? " she asked the landlady, who opened 
the door. 

" Yes, miss," eyeing her over, " but he's ill in bed.'* 

" I know. I want to see him. I am a friend of his." 

Something put into the landlady's hand made that persons^e 
exceedingly pliable in regard to admitting a stranger, un- 
questioned ; but she was loquacious concerning her own virtues. 
She'd done all she could for Mr. Derval ; the doctor said he 
was in a bad way ; she (the landlady) would feel very thankful 
if his friends would take care of him. Vera followed in silence 
to the sick man's room. 

There he lay, half awake, half asleep, muttering incoherently. 
The handsome face the dancer remembered so well, looked older, 
the delicate features now seemed hewn in marble ; the curly hair 
was thickly sown with grey. As the girl paused, with swelling 
heart, looking down on the sorrowful picture, she heard scraps of 
talk about the theatre — plays — actors — cards — ^horse-races — all 
mixed up together. Then he opened his eyes and looked at her. 

" Who are you ? " he asked. 

" A friend," she said, quietly. 

" Friend ? " He laughed. " I have none. I'm a poor devil 
now — and ill. Friends like money ! " 

** I am not a sunshine friend." 

" You're a deuced pretty one ! " he said, gazing at her intently. 
" I don't know you." He put out his hand, and she gave him 
hers. His thin fingers closed over it tightly. 

" It's very, very good of you to come," he said, slowly. " But 
I'm done for — don't you bother." 

" ' Done for ' is a long lane," said Vera, smiling. She drew the 
landlady out of the room, and questioned her. She found, as 
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she expected, that Derval was practically dying for lack of proper 
care ; he had neither medicine nor food regularly, or as required, 
and it was easy to see that the latter was not prepared or 
served in a manner fit for a sick man ; no one sat up with him 
at night, and the few friends who called did more harm than 
good if they saw him. The doctor would call in about an hour's 
time, so Vera said she would wait and see him, and, dismissing 
the landlady, she returned to the sick-room. The man's dark 
eyes lighted up as she approached the bed. " I thought you 
weren't coming back," he said, stretching out his hand eagerly. 
"•'Don't leave me — don't ! I get parched with thirst — and they won't 
give me anything to drink — and the nights I they're horrible ! " 

" Are you thirsty now ? " Vera asked, gently. 

" No, not now ! " He was still holding her hand. " Promise 
you won't leave me I " 

" I am going to send a nurse to take care of you," she said ; 
^ that will be better than my staying." 

" No, no ! I've seen you before, you know — I've seen your 
•eyes .... I've never seen so sweet a look as yours . . 
not EUie's. Bah ! she didn't love me — if she had I shouldn't 
have come to this ! Promise you won't leave me ? " 

" I promise ! " Vera said. After all, she thought, what did it 
matter what people said or thought of her? They wouldn't 
-allow, as it was, that she was blameless, and she could not refuse 
this man's prayer, even though he did not know — how should he, 
being light-headed ? — what he was asking. Derval's clasp 
tightened, his eyes smiled, then grew wistful. " What made you 
<:ome ? " he asked, suddenly. 

" I am very grateful to you." 

"Grateful? What for?" 

" For a great kindness you did me years ago." 

" I never did a kindness to anyone — I'm a bad lot — always 
iave been. What's your name ? " 

"Vera." 

•* Pretty ! eh ? . . . your eyes make me think . . . • 
poor little devil. I wonder what became of her . . . she 
made a hit ... by Jove ! that chit was a beauty • . ." 

" Hush I don't talk any more ; it excites you too much." 

" Sit down, then, and give me your hand again. I'll do any- 
thing you tell me, Vera, if you won't leave me ! " 
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She sat down, and let him take her hand in his ; and he lay- 
quiet, closing his eyes. ,He seemed quite contented, and might 
presently have slept, but the coming of the doctor disturbed 
him. Dr. Bennett looked surprised to see Vera, but she simply 
said that she was a friend of Mr. Derval's, and was going to nurse 
him, and whatever the physician might think as to the possible 
relations between nurse and patient, it was no concern of his ; 
he was only too pleased that the latter would have proper care. 
After giving certain directions the doctor departed, and Vera 
then proceeded to set things in order. Her own lodging, fortu- 
nately, was not far off. She left Derval for a time to make 
certain necessary arrangements there, and then returned to her 
patient. She gave the landlady orders that no one was to be 
admitted to see Mr. Derval without her — Miss Mendez' — per- 
mission, and she explained that she was engaged at a theatre ; 
this she was, of course, obliged to do, as she would have to be 
absent during part of the evening. Her " turn " was at half- 
past nine, and was over in five or six minutes, so that she was 
not long absent from Derval's bedside. The landlady, like the 
doctor, considered that it was none of her business to regulate 
Mr. Derval's morals, and was glad to have trouble taken off her 
hands ; moreover. Mile. Mendez was free-handed, and paid for the 
cooking she had done for the invalid. Mrs. Gale, fortunately, 
was an excellent cook, or Vera would have had to engage some- 
one for this work ; her training had not included cookery, but 
she was a capital nurse ; not only tender and sympathetic, light 
of hand and foot, quick in intuition ; one may have all these 
qualities and be a bad or indifferent nurse. "V'ronica Mary" 
was also orderly, attentive, careful ; strictly adherent to doctor's 
orders, judicious, and with a fine taste, which fully comprehended 
and met the needs of an invalid fastidious in health, and, of 
course, still more so in sickness. And she was not officious ; she 
gave the patient what help he needed, but never hurt his sensi- 
tive pride of manhood by offering unnecessary assistance. 
Backed by the doctor's authority, she refused to let anyone see 
him. " While he is light-headed," said the physician, " he must 
not be excited. I won't answer for him if he is. He'll pull 
through with care ; but you came in time, young lady. A doctor 
can't do much if there's no nursing." 

" You are satisfied with me ? " she said, wistfully. 
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' Quite ! You do famously — couldn't be better. Besides- 



He paused. ** Well,'* he added, ** you evidently have an influence 
over him." He did not look at her as he said this. The girl 
flushed painfully. Dr. Bennett was a kind, elderly man. She 
spoke impulsively. 

" Doctor," she said, " don't misjudge him, or me. I don't 
wonder ; but I've never seen Mr. Derval from the time I was 
about eight years old till the day I came here. I was a London 
waif— and I loved dancing, and tried to get into the pantomime. 
Mr. Derval made the stage-manager see me dance, and got me 
taken on. I never spoke to him again. I've been abroad for 
years, and when I came over again I heard he was ill, and 
neglected ... I may be wrong to come here, doctor " — 
the large eyes filled with tears — " but there's no other wrong — 
do believe that ! " 

The doctor took the little white hands in his, and held them 
dose. There were tears in his own eyes. " I do believe you," 
he said. " You're a heroine, my dear — that's what I think." 

" Oh ! there's nothing heroic," said Vera, smiling. " You see, I 
didn't get much kindness in those days, so I thought the more of it." 

She went back to her patient The doctor mused, as he went 
downstairs — " That girl's a rare gem — too good for him. I don't 
know ! There's plenty of gold there — it wants a woman to bring 
it out" 

Derval turned his head as the girl entered the room, and 
stretched out his hand to her. She had been nursing him nearly 
a week now, and it seemed as if the longer she was with him, 
the more he needed her. She sat down by the bed-side, and put 
her hand in his ; he folded it in both his own. 

" My guardian angel," he said, softly, ** What a time you 
have been away ! " 

" Only a few minutes. I was talking to the doctor." 

" I'm selfish, I know. What made you come to me, Vera ? " 

** Never mind that now. I'll tell you another time." 

He looked down at the hand he held, and began stroking it 
tenderly. 

" Dear little hand ! " he said ; ^ it seems so strange. Vera — I 
can't understand — but then, I'm weak, and light-headed, eh ? — I 
: never knew you, did I ? — But I've seen eyes like yours — ^some- 
where " He looked up suddenly, searchingly. 
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" Very likely," she said. « Don't worry about it." 

" A saint like you to come to me I " he went on, slowly. " I'm 
a bad lot, you know. I was never a good man — but I mig'ht 
have been better, if she'd been different . . . The love I 

wasted on that woman! Pouf! it wasn't love What do 

they call it ? Infatuation I That's the word. . . . You 
won't leave me yet, will you ? " 

"I won't leave you while you need me," Vera said, gently, 

Derval sighed. 

** I shall always need you ! " he said. Then he half lifted him- 
self. " Look here, child ! " he began, in a rather excited way ; 
*• I don't believe there's any money — I haven't any — I've wasted 
it — ^gambled it " 

" Sit down ! " said Vera, getting up, " and keep quiet The 
money is all right" 

He gripped her wrist with a strength that hurt her, but she 
was glad to find he was so strong. 

" Are you spending your money on me ? " he demanded. 

" I won't answer questions now. Please don't hold me so tight 
— you hurt me I " That diplomatic stroke completely turned 
aside Derval's thoughts ; his whole face changed to a sudden 
passion of tenderness ; he bent his head, and pressed his lips to 
her wrist 

" Vera, dear — forgive. I was cruel ! " he pleaded. 

" No— not cruel ! " said she, softly, and inwardly trembling a 
little. " You didn't know how strong you were ; it shows how 
much better you are getting. Now be obedient, and lie down 
again." 

He obeyed like a child. '* I'd do anything you tell me," he said. 
" I'd never touch a card again, if you forbade them — I wouldn't, 
by Heaven I Just one look of yours would rule me, Vera ! " 

" Hush ! — don't talk any more — ^try to sleep. You have been 
awake so long." 

" I'll try. I am better — and when I'm well, you'll be leaving 
me?" 

" We'll talk of that another time." 

" Ah 1 yes, yes — always another time ! . . . . Has any- 
one been to see me, Vera ? " 

" Yes — several have called. I would not let them come up ; 
the doctor said it was bad for you." 
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" That's right I only want you." He took her hand in his 
again. " How is it ? Have I known you a long time ? " 
" No." She sat down again. " Only a few days." 
" Is that all ? My brain isn't clear yet — I shall understand by- 
and-bye." 

** Yes, by-and-bye ; now, sleep." 

She laid her cool soft hand on his forehead. He looked into 
her face and smiled, and the girl held her breath. He was not 
in his right senses now, and would forget later on, but there was 
passionate love in his eyes just then. A sharp fear gripped her 
heart. She must not let herself care for Claude Derval ! But 
had that warning note come too late ? 

She moved her hand quite easily from his brow, and he closed 
his eyes, and presently slept. 

So he struggled through weakness, and two days later, when 
Veronica returned from the theatre, she found her patient 
restored to his senses. She had expected this — the dawn was so 
much nearer when she left him. He was half sitting up, reclining 
against the pillows, and the moment he turned, as she entered 
the room, she saw the change in him. " Thank God 1 " she cried 
out, in her heart ; yet she shrank and trembled inwardly. What 
would he, what might he, think of her coming to him as she had 
done, when he could look at things from the standpoint of a clear 
and reasoning brain, when the mists of weakness were gone, and 
he knew who she was, and that in being by his bed-side, she had 
defied the world, and so might seem to have made — wilfully — an 
appeal to his honour ? True that, in a worldly point of view, she 
had nothing to gain. He was poor now; but she might — if not 
quite at first — have afterwards cared for him. She came forward 
however, outwardly quite herself. 

" I am so glad," she said, " so glad, Mr. Derval." 
He took her hand in a strangely reverent way, as if it were a 
sort of boldness in him to touch it at all ; his eyes searched her 
face, not frankly and openly as heretofore, when his mind was 
unhinged, but furtively ; his colour went and came. He was 
still very weak, and could not hide that he was deeply moved. 

" What does it all mean ? " he said, falteringly — ^the wander- 
ing tone was gone from the soft voice. " You must tell me now. 
Who are you ? Why did you come to me ? I never saw you 
before." 
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" Yes," the girl said, " once — but you wouldn't remember." 

Again he looked at her, in a sort of veiled way ; his hand held 
hers still, but there was a kind of restraint in the touch ; the 
sense of proportion had returned to him ; he was a man, and she 
a woman, young, unprotected, who had no admitted conventional 
place here ; and, whatever his sins, he was always gentleman to 
the core. 

" Your eyes always reminded me " he began, and stopped. 

"You said so— more than once. Do you remember — ^years 
ago — you were at the Parthenon Theatre one day, when they 
were engaging children for the pantomime, and a little raga- 
muffin came up to you " 

" Good Heaven ! ** Derval cried out, '* V'ronica Mary — are you 
V'ronica Mary ? " 

" Yes," she said, flushing, and bending her head down, "and 
you were kind to me — and gave me my first chance " 

" Kind to you ? " He stopped, choking. 

" Ah ! You don't know," Vera went on, hurriedly, " how 
precious kindness was to me in those days. I went abroad after- 
wards. I am Vera Mendez." . 

He was drawing his breath heavily ; he could not speak. 

" Let me tell you. When I came back, I heard, one night, at 
the Cambria, that you were ill, and had no friends, and no one 
to nurse you, and I came to see if I could help you. I was 
going to send a nurse — I wouldn't have stayed — only — I sup- 
pose you took me for someone you knew ; you made me promise 
not to leave you." 

Her face was almost hidden from him ; she was struggling 
for self-control ; instinctively she had drawn her hand from his, 
and he let her do so. Now, he lifted himself a little, and bent 
towards her. 

" You were grateful," he said, huskily, " for a few kind words, 
easily spoken, a helping hand — easy to give ; you remembered 
all those years, and for that — for that — ^you came to me, a 
ruined gambler ; and you knew what you did — my God ! you 
knew what foul tongues would say of you ! What had I done 
to have my worthless life saved at such a cost ? " 

"Oh! don't talk like that!" cried the girl, almost sobbing. 
^* You know what people always think of a dancer ; it won't hurt 
me ! I couldn't let you die for that ! " 
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" Why not? Vera, I can't speak of it, I can't " 

His voice broke. He caught her hands in his, as she turned 
to him, and bowed his face down on them ; she felt his hot tears, 
and her own tears fell too ; but ah ! her heart was full of sun- 
shine. He did not doubt her ! she did not care who misjudged 
her, if he understood ; but she trembled for what must come 
next ; it was inevitable ; she must face it as best she could. 

Derval lifted his head presently. If she had seen his face at 
that moment she must have known what was in his heart ; but 
he mastered himself, at least in some degree, though the burning 
colour rose to his brow, as he said, slowly : " There's something 
more, Vera. I am all but beggared, through my own accursed 
vide and folly — I've wanted for nothing ; that's your doing." 

" I couldn't let a sick man want, could I ? " said she. " Why, 
that's nothing. 1 am earning a big salary, and I've only myself 
to keep. You can pay it all back if you like " — she smiled now 
— " when you are well and strong.'' 

" Pay it all back ! " he said, passionately. " Yes, I can pay 
back money, but not the rest. Nothing can repay that — nothing 
— nothing ! " 

" There's no debt." 

" That's the old cry of saints to sinners — no debt ! the divine 
plea — all given — self-emptied — and the gift is free. If I were 
only worth a tenth part of all that waste of divine goodness 
. . . . Vera, did you know how bad a man I was ? " 

" Oh ! one doesn't help people because they're good, but be- 
cause they suffer ; and you had been good to me ! And you're 
not bad." 

" I am, child ! but — yes — one helps people because they need 
help, not because they deserve it ; at least, such women as you 
do. Good God ! I don't understand it yet ! " 

He turned and looked at her again ; his eyes spoke only 
pure worship this time ; he might have been a devotee at the feet 
of the Madonna. He took her hand again, and laid his free 
hand reverently over it. 

" Little V'ronica Mary," he said, softly. " I knew I had seen 
your eyes before. I remember how you looked up through 
your tangled hair — what glorious hair it was, and it's far lovelier 
now — and begged me to give you a * chawns.' You were a born 
dancer, a born angel, too." 
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" I don't know about the angel," she said ; she was getting^ 
back something of the lost ease, " but I do know that you have 
talked too much," 

'' No, I am so much stronger ; but you must be tired. You 
have come from the Cambria ? " 

** Yes. I am not tired." 

" But you mustn't stay here, Vera — I can't let you. God 
knows I would like you to stay ; but I must think of you." 

" I can't go to-night," the girl said, " you cannot be left alone 
yet ; you're not out of the wood— only at the edge. It's time to 
take your medicine now. After all," she went on quietly, as 
she turned to the bed-table, " whatever harm there was to do 
has been already done, and one can't be in my profession and 
care so much, as private ladies do, what people say ; you'd never 
have a minute's peace if you did." 

Yes, he knew she was right ; it was too late now to shut the 
door on slander ; and his heart throbbed with the thought ; yet it 
stabbed him that the bitter truth held also such sweetness for him. 
He drank the medicine she gave him, without looking at her ; 
then he leaned back on the pillow with a look of unutterable 
pain on his handsome face. Vera glanced at him, and turning 
away moved noiselessly about the room, putting things ready 
for the night, the man's dark eyes following her in everything 
she did. By-and-bye, she turned the light lower ; then came up 
to the bed. He looked up. She had already lowered the 
pillows, and he was lying down. 

" It's past eleven," she said. " Good night." 

" Can't you go to sleep ? " Derval said. 

" Not yet I mustn't, and I don't feel sleepy." 

" Sit by me then, will you ? Wheel that little arm-chair up in 
place of the other chair — it's more comfortable." 

Vera did as he asked, and sat down in the arm-chair. 

« Will that do ? " she said smiling. 

" Much better, tiianks — and let me hold your hand." 

She gave him her hand frankly, though her heart -beats 
quickened. It is to be feared that, in spite of her self-pro- 
hibition, V'ronica Mary had grown to care a great deal too 
much for this reckless sinner whom she had nursed back to life. 
His fingers closed with a clinging clasp over hers ; he drew a 
long, deep breath, and closed his eyes. He was a good deal 
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exhausted by all he had just gone through, and too weak, therefore, 
at present, to forecast, or think of things as he would do by-and-bye. 
He could only feel an exquisite sense of happiness — a dream 
which was yet a reality, for it was a woman of flesh and blood 
who sat by his side, a warm, living hand he held in his ; even 
in his sleep he would be conscious of that contact, conscious 
of Vera's near presence. The girl looked at him now and then, 
a little anxiously, at first ; but after all, this exhaustion was 
only temporary, and could not have been averted. He would 
never have rested — once having his senses — without knowing the 
truth, and his sleep would be the more beneficial that his mind 
was, in some sort, relieved. In her heart the girl prayed that 
he would let her stay with him until he needed no more actual 
nursing ; it was paradise for her as for him, and v^ty soon she 
must leave it — she clung the more tenaciously for that reason to 
what was left to her. Of course, if he insisted, she could not 
gainsay him. It was impossible for her to be urgent about 
remaining, but she knew he would be happier, and get well 
more quickly, if she were with him 

Presently, it was long after midnight, seeing that her patient 
was in a deep sleep, and knowing that the slightest movement 
from him would wake her. Vera laid her head down on her arm, 
as it rested on the bed, her. hand lying in his clasp, which, even 
in sleep, only relaxed a little ; and, in a few minutes, she, too, 
slept, her beautiful hair falling loosely about her neck and 
shoulders, glittering like gold, where the softened light caught it. 
And an hour before the dawn, Claude Derval opened his eyes 
on that picture. For a moment it seemed like the vision of his 
dream ; but the dear hand was in his still, and she slept like a 
beautiful weary child, with her head lying on her arm, so close 
to his hand, that a curl of her hair touched him. He scarcely 
breathed lest he should break the spell. His darling ! his saint ! 
— Ah! with that last thought came a sting. What a gulf 
between the two who were now so near — hand within hand, 
her head almost resting on his hand — he could hear her light 
breathing ; but she — so pure, so far away from him — gamester, 
who had gambled away his fortune, health, reputation, lying 
here, victim of himself, beholden to this stripling girl for the life 
he had Sung away — for the very food and medicine which he, 
beggared by his own hand, could not have procured. Bank- 
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ruptcy, moral and social, to be linked with all the wealth of 
youth, purity, nobility of soul ! — a monstrous union ! The very 
thought of it was sacrilege. 

Yet, he loved her ! but also, he worshipped her, and so saw 
himself as he was. 

' He had not moved, but she suddenly lifted her head — ^and 
met his eyes. 
" Have you been awake long ? " she said. 
" I wish I had. Only a little while. What woke you ? " 
"I don't know. I think because I ought to wake. I am 
going to get you some beef-tea ! " 

She rose up. So the spell was broken by a prosaic necessity 
— yet not quite broken. Love, and pity, and tenderness make 
poetry out of the commonplace. 

« « « * ♦ « ♦ . 

The next day Dr. Bennett allowed his patient to get up 
during part of the day, and in a few days he would be able to 
get into the sitting-room. Derval had not spoken to Vera ag^in 
about having someone else to look after him ; but he did 
speak to the doctor ; the latter, however, shook his head over it. 
" In a little while,*' he said, " you won't want anybody. You'll 
be able to get away to the sea in a fortnight. Mile. Mendez 
knows exactly what she's about, and — ^understands you. You 
see, if there's any harm done, it's done already ! " 

" That maddens me ! " said Derval, setting his teeth hard, 
" that anyone should misjudge her. She's as spotless as snow — 
always has been — do you think I don't know a good woman 
when I see her ? " 

" And so do I, Mr. Derval," said the physician, quietly ; 
" don't be afraid that I shall think any wrong of her. Let her 
stay — of course 1 want the best nurse for my patient ; but she'll 
be happier, and so will you." 

Derval's pale face flushed ; he drew in his breath sharply. 
" Doctor," he said, " I shall be fit for work before a fort- 
night ! " 

" Hoity-toity ! what an idea ! Not you ! — ^you won't work a 
day before you're fit — mind that ! You've been jolly near 
slipping your leash — you would have slipped it but for that 
girl!" 

"I know it! Better if I had ! " 
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" Don't say that ! You're a young man still. Turn your 
back on the paste-board, Mr. Derval, and you'll gain back all 
you've lost!" 

" Do you think a man ever does that, doctor ? I don't mean 
about giving up the vice — though we all know the worth of sick 
men's resolves — but you've done the wrong, you've been through 
the mire — it clings to you." 

"You're in a pessimistic mood to-day," said Dr. Bennett, 
who, of course, perfectly understood that Claude Derval was 
measuring himself against Vera Mendez. " No men would have 
much chance if you were right" 

Derval was silent. He was a proud, reserved man, and had 
already said more than he would to any man but Dn Bennett. 
The physician took leave, and the patient was alone for two or 
three hours. Vera was obliged to go to the Cambria to rehearse 
a new dance, and she had also to see about the requisite dress 
for it, but she had made arrangements for her patient to be 
attended to as much as was possible in her absence, and 
though Derval told her she was not to hurry back, she did 
return as quickly as she could. 

He was sitting in a low arm-chair, and looking particularly 
handsome, she thought, in that scarlet dressing-gown, contrasting 
with his dark hues. She had laid aside her out-door things in a 
room which she had hired in the house, for greater convenience 
while she waited on Derval, and she came in quite noiselessly, 
lest he should be asleep ; but he wasn't, and a vivid light flashed 
over his face as he saw her. Involuntarily he stretched out his 
hand to her. She went to him, and knelt down by the chair. 

'* My guardian angel ! " he said, his hand closing fast over 
hers. 

" It's good to see you sitting up," she said. " You're not 
tired?" 

" No — not yet ; you have been hurrying. Vera ? " 

" You mustn't scold me for that. I know you hate to have 
Mrs. Gale come in, and you can't take care of yourself just yet. 
What did Dr. Bennett say ? " 

** He found me much better. I can go into the sitting-room 
— even to-morrow, perhaps." 

" Was that all ? Didn't he say you were to go to the seaside, 
or away somewhere ? " 
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Derval's cheek burned ; he turned aside. 

" I can't do that ! " he said, in a suppressed way, and he 
loosed her hand from his. " I can get well without it." 

Vera rose to her feet " But you'll get better more quickly 
with it/' she said. She felt afraid to speak more about the 
matter now, it seemed hardly fair to him, too, to put upon him 
such a burden of self-command ; but she had made up her mind 
before this, and was not to be gainsaid. 

" Maybe, but it's impossible. Please don't speak of it, child." 

The girl made no answer, but went outside to get some 
flowers she had brought, and returning, began to arrange them 
in the best position for him to see. Derval had an artist's eye 
for all beautiful things, and loved flowers as men rarely do. 

" How sweet of you to bring those flowers for me ! " he said 

" Isn't it ? " said she, with demure gravity, and drew back to 
see the effect Derval's eyes went, with a passion of pain and 
yearning, to her, then to the flowers, and back again. 

" I've had some fresh luck to-day," she remarked. 

" What is that ? Tell me about it." 

" You see, I was engaged exclusively at the Cambria ; my 
engagement will be up in a fortnight Old Harrison — ^you 
know him, of course — offered me splendid terms for a single 
turn. I didn't accept at once, and to-day Thomson — the 
Cambria man — trebled on Harrison for exclusive services for 
six weeks — and I only do one dance — sometimes a short encore, 
but that is as I choose." 

" I am very, very glad, Veronica ! " 

" Thanks, so much. When you are well, you must come and 
give me a good notice." 

He did not answer that ; his heart seemed to swoon within 
him. When he was well ! When they were parted ! How was 
he to live without her ? Yet how could he dare offer to her — 
even after probation — his bankrupt life? Vera could not but 
notice his silence ; did she also understand it ? She herself did 
not speak for two or three minutes, busying herself about the 
room ; then she said she must look after the tea, and went out 
for that purpose. Derval had recovered his self-command 
meanwhile, and asked the girl about her future arrangements. 
She was not sure, she said ; she would probably get some good 
continental offers — and would wait for them. Derval caught 
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his breath at that, but his comment gave no index to his 
feelings. 

During the next few days Vera made no further allusion to 
the seaside, and Derval — man-like — ^thought that the matter was 
settled. He could sit up now the best part of the day, or lie 
on the sofa if he felt tired ; and Vera went home at night, as 
he required no more constant attendance. She was still with 
him a good deal in the daytime, sometimes writing letters for 
him, and otherwise assisting him, for he still found any mental 
exertion an effort, and the more so, in truth, for that other 
trouble which, in fact, retarded his progress. 

The doctor, making his last call, said he could do no more. 
" It's no use my running you up expense for nothing, Mr. 
Derval ; a few weeks of change of air will do for you what no 
doctor under the sun can do. And if his heart were at rest," 
the physician added to himself, "that would be better still." 
But he did not feel at liberty to say this. Derval had given him 
no hint in the matter, and was clearly resolved to keep his own 
counsel. He said now, "All right, doctor," thanked the 
physician for his care and kindness, and let him depart Dr. 
Bennett saw there was some reluctance, but, knowing nothing of 
his patient's means, naturally attributed that reluctance to the 
idea of parting with the too attractive nurse. 

Derval, left alone — for Vera had not come yet — paced the 
room till he was tired, and flung himself in sheer exhaustion 
into a chair. It was maddening. He knew he wasn't getting 
well as fast as he ought to, having reached this point; but 
what could he do ? He wanted to work — he must work — work 
was waiting for him — letters lay on the table yonder, offering it, 
and he couldn't do it He had tried, and failed ; the thoughts 
which used to outrun the pen, now refused to come! He 
couldn't go away, and what use if he could ? By-and-bye he 
rose, and went back to the table again ; he had torn up his 
first attempt; it was not likely the second would be more 
successful. He had laboured out a few lines when the door 
opened, and Vera came in, having, as usual, left her out-door 
things in another room. Derval flung down the pen, and rose ; 
her eyes went quickly from him to the writing-table, as she 
advanced. 

" You shouldn't try," she began. 
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But he interrupted, taking her hand in his, clasping it for a 
moment almost convulsively. " Don't scold me. Vera — I must 
try — I have tried before " 

" Yes, I see the torn pieces of paper," she rejoined, quickly* 
" You see — you can't manage it ! " • 

" God help me — no ! " He turned from her abruptly, and 
dropped into the chair again. The girl stood still a moment 
looking at him. Her heart was straitened ; if she could only 
have gone to him, and taken the loved hand in her own, and 
comforted him ; but that was impossible^ She turned to the 
table where the letters lay open. 

" Did these offer you work ? " she asked, gently, when she felt 
that she could command her voice. 

" Yes," he said, without moving. " My brain won't work ; I 
must make it" 

" You can't do that ; you will only break down again." She 
moved a step nearer. " Dr. Bennett came to-day." 

" For the last time — yes." 

"What did he say?" 

" That there was no more need for him. I knew that as well 
as he did." 

" But that wasn't all — was it ? He spoke again about your 
going away, didn't he ? " She paused, but Derval was silent 
*' I can ask him," she said, " if you won't tell me." 

" Vera " — he got up and crossed the room — " I thought that 
matter was settled. Why speak of it again ? " He did not 
look at her ; he dared not trust himself ; he flung himself into 
the arm-chair, where he used to sit in his first days of weakness. 
Vera remained standing near the table. 

" It wasn't settled," she said, in a low voice. " I was only 
waiting till you got better." 

" Haven't you done enough for me, Vera ? " 

" No ! you won't let me finish my work." 

He turned aside, setting his teeth ; clenching his hand till the 
blood came. There was only one way she could finish her 
work! 

As he did not answer her. Vera came a little nearer, but then 
she paused ; the words she wanted to speak would not come ; 
she felt in her heart what was in his. He had grown to care too 
much for her ; he could not dream of wrong, but she was, after 
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all a nameless waif, and he was gently born. It was impossible 
for him, wilfully, and in excess of what seemed a matter of life 
and death to accept — though put as a loan — any more money 
help from her. What could she say? What do? She must 
not tempt him to forget, even for a moment, his' honour and hers. 
Besides, her womanhood, and the fact that he must needs feel a 
profound sense of obligation to her, would seal her lips. 

Derval broke the strained silence, speaking in a hard, dry way 
— ^his only refuge from self-betrayaL " I shall get well in time," 
he said. " I must refuse that work, and rest — a little longer. 
Don't let me take up any more of your time. Vera ; it must be 
good-bye to-day." 

" There's nothing I can do for you ? " It must have been 
sheer agony made her speak so calmly. 

" No ; nothing ! I can write those two letters myself. You 
are going — now ? " 

He looked up for a second, catching his breath silently. 

" If I can't help you in any way ^.? " 

" How can I ? how can I ? " the man whispered with livid lips. 
Vera came up to -him, holding out her hand — the hand that 
had succoured him, saved him, soothed him, lain many a time 
in his while he lay wakeful or sleeping. Was it heart-break to 
her, this parting, or only a pain that would pass ? He dared not 
look in her face. He caught the little hand in his in a blind sort 
of way ; the touch turned his blood to fire — broke the last 
remnant of self-control left to him. With a sudden movement 
he drew her to his feet ; she was in his arms, wrapped to his 
heart in a passionate, strained clasp. " I can't part from you — 
I can't ! " he broke out, hoarsely. " Vera, have pity — don't leave 
me ; put me to any probation you will, but give me the hope of 
winning you at last ! " 

Bewildered — half dazed — the girl yielded to her lover, clung 
to him ; this was not gratitude, a reparation made by a sense of 
honour ; but love — passion ; love, too, that meant no shame ; in 
those broken words Vera understood ; not her unknown, perhaps 
shameful, birth, but his own sins had held him silent. He counted 
himself unworthy. He asked, not her love, but only the hope 
of winning it when he should have proved himself, in some . 
measure, worthy of it Knowing all this, she was strong and 
brave ; yet half shrinking, too, while she clung. She lifted her arms 
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and clasped them about Derval's neck, pressing her flushed face 
against him. He bent his head — his lips sought hers. 

" Darling ! " he whispered, passionately, " you love me ! *' The 
soft lips answered in their surrender ; he kissed them at his will, 
forgetting everything but that she was his own, giving herself 
to him in perfect, unquestioning love. But by-and-bye conscience 
spoke again. He lifted his head, but at first he could not dash 
this sunshine with shadow. With tremulous, tender fingers he 
put back the bright curls from her brow, and drank deep of the 
sweetness her eyes held for him. " My love, my heart ! " he 
said, under breath, " I know you love me, but say it, Vera ; let 
me hear it." 

" I love you ! " she said, with passion, " I love you ! " 

And again his lips met hers. 

" You make me weak ! " he said, brokenly, when at last he 
could speak at all ; " you tempt me. You don't know what I 
am ; I dared not seek your love, darling. I am not worth a 
thought of yours. I have been a desperate gambler ; my own 
hand has brought me to this ruin. I may be tempted again." 

" But you will conquer, if your word is pledged to me," Vera 
interrupted, laying her soft cheek to his. 

" How can you trust me, dearest ? God knows I am 
striving against myself. I want you every hour — every minute ; 
the anguish of losing you broke up, in one moment, all the long 
tension ; but, oh ! Vera, dearest, try my faith, let me prove that, 
for your sake, I can resist temptation." 

" You will be stronger to resist when I am near to help you " 
she said, softly. " I will trust you — now ! " 

" Vera ! No, no ! Ah ! how hard you make it for me ; ta 
claim you now^ sinner as I am ? Darling 1 take time to thinks 
In your sublime love, you give such perfect trust. Answer me^ 
to-morrow — in a week — ^when you will." 

" But you will not fail," Vera said, putting her lips caressingly 
to his hand. '' I think I know you, and you know that you 
would keep your word— only you speak for me. You would do 
anything for love." 

" Aye," he said, straining her to him, " and for such love as 
yours, what might not any man do ? I swear to you, by my love 
and worship for you, by your love for me, that I will never 
touch card or dice again. I may be tempted — vices die hard — 
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but I think I could not yield ; my honour is bound ; and how- 
could I meet your eyes, Vera, if I had broken faith with you ? '* 
She smiled up into his face. 

** I am not afraid," she said. And there was even more of 
reverence than of passion in the kiss he laid on her lips. 

" V'ronica Mary," he said, presently, softly repeating the name 
the little Arab had given him ; '* for a passing kindness, if it 
deserved even that name, I have reaped ten thousandfold. Why 
do sinners reap what saints have sown ? " 

" But I am no saint," said V'ronica Mary, " and I have reaped 
too, for you love me 1 " 

" Darling ! my wife 1 " 

He held her to him for a long time in silence ; then he spoke 
again of the future. 

" I shall soon be strong and well now. Vera ; happiness is 
better than even mountain air ; and nothing would have done 
me good that parted me from you. When I am able to work 
you will come to me, to be my own indeed! No, I won't 
refuse that work ; in a few days I shall be able to do it. Ham- 
mond can wait till then. I was tortured to-day, half mad. I 
could only think of you. Even to-day — sit by me while I write ! " 

•* No, dearest, not to-day. I haven't quite given up my office 
of nurse, you know ; besides," she added, with a soft little laugh, 
and flash of colour in her face, " I think you would do more 
petting than writing." 

" I'm afraid you are right there, V'ronica Mary. Well, then, 
I must wait, but I have a hope that would spur the most laggard 
and quickly change sickness for health." 

" Ah ! but you will try too much — and — you still want 
taking care of " 

She stopped, and bent her face down ; the blood rose in it 
again. 

**Well, my treasure?" 

" Oh ! " she almost whispered, " when I was a little bare-footed 
outcast, you gave me my first * chawns ; * you don't give me 
one now ! " 

" What do you mean, darling? " His voice trembled, he laid 
his hand tenderly on the bowed head. 

** Don't you understand ? Oh ! Claude ! " hiding her face 
against him, " don't make me say it." 
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She felt the heavy throbbing of his heart, as he pressed her 
closer. 

" Vera," he said, under breath, " you want me not to wait for 
you — to claim you — now, while I am penniless ? " Her silence 
answered him. " I can't do that, darling." 

" I should be happier," the girl said, as he faltered, " so much 
happier. Oh ! it's cruel to make me plead ! " 

She was almost sobbing. He stooped and kissed her passion- 
ately, holding her to him in a new rapture. 

" My heart ! you have conquered. You shall plead no more ; 
but I will plead, as your lover should. Come to me, then, soon — 
very soon — in a week, if you will. We trust each other with a per- 
fect trust Let me kiss the sunshine back again, and tell me, 
with your lips on mine — how soon ? " 

No one knew of the marriage till it was over. 

Early one morning, in a church in an unfashionable street, 
Veronica Mary knelt by Claude Derval's side at the altar ; and 
perhaps not often are marriage vows so felt and meant as 
those exchanged to-day between the famous dancer and the 
gamester. 

" He'll gamble away all she earns," sneered some, when they 
heard what had taken place. " SheUl leave him when he does, if 
not before," said others. But they were all false prophets. Claude 
Derval kept his promise to his young wife ; he never once failed ; 
he was tempted — more than once — how could it be otherwise ? 
but he was not mastered ; and he confessed to her, kneeling at 
her feet, his head bowed on her breast, that he had been tempted. 
She only pressed the dear head closer to her heart, and whis- 
pered, " I am not afraid. I knew you must be tempted ; but 
I knew also that you could not fail." He won back the place 
he had lost, and gained a still higher place ; and still, to both, 
love was the beginning and the end, the first and the last 
Success, fame, only made Claude Derval cling the closer to the 
woman he loved with a quite ideal worship ; his whole nature 
was purified, ennobled, by contact with the beautiful nature 
he had linked with his own. Certainly he had reaped a hundred 
thousand fold when he gave, in a kindly impulse, her " first 
chawns" to V'ronica Mary. 
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** Plaisir d'amour dure pour un moment ; chagrin d'amour c*cst pour la vie." 

A COOL evening breeze had succeeded to the overwhelming heat 
of a day which had seemed abnormal even for mid- Algeria, and 
the soldiers of the French Army of Occupation quartered in the 
drearily uninteresting collection of huts known to geographers 
as " the fortified town of Boufarik " were making the most of the 
evening relaxation of discipline, lolling idly about the canteen 
or listening in groups to some old warrior as he discounted the 
prospects of the future and dilated on the events — rather more 
than less stirring — of the always wonderful past. Stories of 
mighty deeds of valour and hair-breadth escapes, heroic charges 
and cowardly ambuscades, brilliant victories and glorious re- 
wards — all duly embellished by the hand of time — were told 
with vivacity, ofttimes emphasised by vigorous illustration, and 
listened to with equal enthusiasm. And the more the old fire- 
eater talked the more vivid grew his imagination. But it served 
its purpose, and the " old brave's " breast heaved with pride at 
his own importance as his a^udience cheered him on; whilst 
those who did not know him wondered how such achievements, 
and so much merit, could have thus long gone unrecognised by 
the powers that be. 

Under one of the few Doum Palms, which by reason of their 
very meagreness are regarded with so much pride by the indi- 
genous inhabitants, two men stood apart. The one, erect and 
excited, was lost in emphatic expression and vivacious gesticula- 
tion, which frequently sent a smile flickering across the bronzed 
visage of the other as he leaned, indolently listening and 
smoking, against the trunk of the tree. 

*' And are we never to do any fighting, I should like to know," 
the former was saying, " but always to be kept in the background 
like .so much bric-d-braCy whilst others are conquering and dying 
around us ? Is this all we are to see of the glory of France and 
the honour of the tricolour, of which you all talk so much? 
Here for five long, and God knows dreary enough, months, I 
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and other good men have been uselessly rusting, and in all that 
time I have hardly even seen one of those cowardly Arabs. If 
only the blackguards would come down and give us a chance at 
them here ! " 

All the unthinking impetuosity of youth is in the tones of the 
speaker, and the warm blood of the Provencal is evidenced by 
his dark skin and glistening eyes. Taller than is the rule in the 
land of the Tartarins and the Roumestans, even the inelegant 
uniform of a private of the 26th Regiment of the Line cannot 
altogether hide the suppleness of an athletic figure, which itself 
seems to increase in height as the hue of his cheek deepens with 
the fervour of his speech. 

Quietly the veteran listens to the conscript's patriotic outburst^ 
and some moments elapse ere he breaks the ensuing silence. 

" Not bad for a beginner," he at last replies in a reassuring 
tone ; '* but don't be afraid, Marchand, you will have your turn, 
never fear, and I assure you that when it does come you won't 
find your foes half the cravens you seem to imagine. Courageous 
youngsters are all very well in their way, but we aren't here to 
make suitable billets for Arab bullets, and one well-trained, de- 
termined, cool-headed man, with a sure eye and a steady hand, 
who can take something more than an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, is worth more to France in this land than a score 
of inexperienced enthusiasts. You must remember that we are 
fighting against men born to the use of arms, experienced and 
brave, ever watchful, and always quick to seize the slightest ad* 
vantage." 

Here the approach of a sentry cut short the conversation, and 
both turned to meet the new-comer. 

" Sergeant," he said, addressing the elder man, *• the Colonel 
wants to speak to you at once ! He is in his bureau." 

** All right, Dotesio," the sergeant replied, and turning again 
to his companion, continued : " Wait for me here. Who knows 
but what your wish may be gratified, even before we anticipated ? '* 

As he follows the sentry across the intervening space to the 
plain white-washed hut in which the chief had taken up hi& 
quarters, we have time to take a more leisurely glance at the 
last speaker. 

The senior of his patriotic friend by several years, he is, in 
accordance with the law of opposites, of quite another type. The 
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lighter shade of his hair, and the quiet assured tone of his voice, 
at once bespeak his Northern origin, as well as some experience 
in the ways of the world, whilst his firmly set mouth, square, 
determined chin, finely chiselled features, and clear grey eye bear 
witness at the same time to enormous energy and defiant 
courage. His collar and k^pi, too, bear the distinguishing 
numerals 26 and his left arm is adorned with the three worsted 
chevrons denoting his rank of sergeant. 

As he entered and saluted, the kindly, grizzled old colonel 
looked up from his desk with a smile, and at once plunged into 
his subject 

"Sergeant Lambert," he said, " I am sending Corporal Villiers 
of the 4th Chasseurs, to-morrow, with two letters to the 
authorities at Askura informing them that a convoy of provisions 
will be despatched from here in two or three days, and instruct- 
ing them to prepare a place to store them. Villiers will have 
with him two of his chasseurs, and Dr. Ducros will also accom- 
pany him. Now, I want you to be ready with fifteen men to form 
an escort, in case any bands of the enemy may be lurking about. 
You can, of course, choose your own men. The rest I leave to 
you, for I know I can rely upon your own experience, caution 
and courage to do what is best for the honour of France as well 
as of the regiment, whatever may occur." 

" Thank you. Colonel, it shall be done," replied the sergeant. 

With thoughtful brow Sergeant Lambert rejoined his comrade 
and repeating to him the colonel's instructions, concluded by 
saying: 

** Well, young man, perhaps your prayer for a coup with the 
enemy will be granted before long, for of course I take you with 
me.'' 

Great was the youth's delight at the prospect before him, for 
his hopes ran high. His heart beat with quickened throbs, and 
the blood sang through his veins, as he thought of the possi- 
bilities the morrow might have in store for him. What wondrous 
deeds might he not be called upon to perform ? deeds which 
would re-echo through his native village, his dear Cardarache, 
and might even travel as far as that wonderful source of all 
things — Paris itself. And how proud his mother and sisters 
would be of him as the old father, with his military knowledge 
of other days, tried to explain to their eager fancies the various 
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points and details. And Mariette I What would Mariette think ? 
Ah, too well he knew how her loving heart would palpitate under 
the bib of her spotless apron. How she would run off to the 
hay-loft so that she could think it all out quietly by herself. 
And how her little feet, in spite of her clumsy sabots, would 
tingle to dance for joy. And he, what would he feel like when 
he was a hero ? Would the old things still have for him the 
same attraction. Would he still be content as the son of the little 
cultivateury or would he wish to be a Napoleon, or a Hoche,or a 
Bernadotte ? Thus, with all the vagaries of youthful fancy, the 
young conscript's thoughts sped from point to point, and his 
chateaux dEspagne rose higher and higher in their airy magnifi- 
cence, until the sound of his friend's voice suddenly roused him 
from his reverie. 

For some time the sergeant had been thoughtfully puffing at 
his cigar and watching the fantastic wreaths and curls of smoke 
as they sped from his lips and floated slowly and gracefully, 
chasing each other upward, on the still evening air, until they 
finally broke and vanished. And now his voice has in it a 
peculiar and unwonted thrill as he speaks. 

"Do you know, Marchand, I have a strange presentiment 
that something unusual is about to happen. Only the other 
night I dreamed that it was all over with me, and I feel some- 
how that the shrill note of the fife and the rattle of the drum 
are not much longer for me. That drean\^ has been vividly 
before my eyes ever since, and do what I will I cannot chase it 
away, every feature of it is so indelibly engraven on my mind. 
And yet, why should I try ? '* he went on musingly, " my life is 
spent, and, even though a trifle triste^ it was not an unpleasant, 
not an unkindly vision that I saw. And I have nothing 
to live for. Life has no charm for me, and. as Montaigne says, 
why should we fear to lose a thing which, being lost, cannot be 
mourned ? It all seemed so real, too, as I lay in the limitless 
desert, with a weird, gaunt figure stooping over me as though 
reluctant, and yet anxious, to bear me off. About me stood the 
old familiar 26th, gazing on and yet apparently fearful of 
approaching the grim spectre which was so gently but irre- 
sistibly drawing me further and further from the shadow of that 
fls^ which has for so long now been the one thought of my life. 
And now for the first time I perceived that something glittered 
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on my breast which had not been there before. I could not be 
mistaken. It was the Cross. Then, oh, how I began to 
struggle. I cried for mercy. I pleaded for time, be it ever so 
short. But all in vain, and even as I struggled I felt myself 
growing cold. The waters of a great river appeared to be en- 
gulphing me, and with a gasp I awoke." 

••My poor Melancholy Jacques ! And is that all the reason 
for your moumfulness ? I never thought that you, of all people, 
were touched in the spleen. Why, man, I can almost cap that 
myself. Listen ! I was passing last night through the canteen, 
where Bourgeois was telling fortunes with a pack of cards. 
' Ohe, Marchand ! ' shouted he, * come and let us see what fickle 
Madame Fortune has to say about you, my brave conscript ? * 
Of course I went, and what do you think happened ? " 

" A round of drinks at your expense ! " 

" Not at all, it was quite serious. Well, everybody gathered 
round, for you know Bourgeois has a sort of reputation in that 
line. First came the nine of spades, then the ten, then the 
seven. A sure foreboding, I was informed, of approaching 
death. I told them I would rather that than be a living mummy 
like most of them, and left.'* 

"Oh, you may laugh and you may jeer, my boy," retorted 
the sergeant, " but it makes no difference to me, and I have 
neglected no precaution, so that my house will be found in 
order when my turn comes to present arms for the last time. 
However, let's dismiss the subject and look to our preparations 
for to-morrow, for we must make an early start if we are to 
cheat that old furnace up above. So * Vive la France ! ' " 

But it was not to sleep that Sergeant Lambert turned in. As 
he lay in his hammock and gazed at the myriad will-o'-the- 
wisps scattered in rich profusion through the deep blue canopy 
overhead, his thoughts were not with the 26th of the Line. 
With an irresistible force the snows of other days came surging 
down, like an avalanche, overwhelming the petty barriers be- 
tween the Past and the Present, which for years he had been 
steadfastly raising and strengthening until he had come to look 
upon them as practically invincible. Once again he is sunning 
himself in the joyous liberty of that Arcady which he had known 
it now seems so long ago. Once more he hears its magic bugles 
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blow, and love and beauty again beckon him on to join the 
revels. 

It is a glorious, poetic, September evening. The red and 
gold and purple shades left in the heavens by the departed sun 
are fast melting away under the stronger influences of the rising 
harvest moon. Lit by its beams, the white cliffs which bound 
the Bay of Marseilles on the landward side shine like silver, and 
the azure waters of the Mediterranean below robe themselves in 
a shimmering glistening veil as the Queen of the Night slowly 
ascends to her throne on high. An elegant little steam yacht 
threads its way across the glittering expanse, leaving in its wake 
a trail of phosphorescent light, and passing under the shadow of 
the Chateau d'lf, raising its head like a wary sentinel at the 
entrance to the port, stands out to sea. 

Under the shadow of a group of silver beeches a slim youth 
stands beside a fair-haired maiden as, toying with a dark 
crimson rose, she leans carelessly against the parapet of a villa 
garden overlooking the bay. The gentle melodies of the Moon- 
light Sonata from the string band of the Restaurant de la Canne- 
bifere far below are wafted up to them in delicate cadences, 
sometimes so soft as hardly to be distinguishable at all, yet 
just enough to add to the general enchantment of the scene. 

It is a pretty picture, and as one gazes one cannot help being 
struck by a certain sense of power in the youth's bearing and 
expression, telling of great possibilities should the hand of cir- 
cumstance but touch the latent strings. But for the time being 
his eyes are fixed steadily on the loosely coiled hair crowning 
his companion's bent head, as he vainly endeavours to surprise a 
glance from her. He can see the clear cut Grecian nose, the 
broad, low forehead, the wilful mouth and chin, and the 
smooth white skin. He can gaze on the stray waifs of golden 
hair clinging around her neck and ears. But the large grey eyes, 
every look of which he thinks he has learned to know so well, 
apparently find in the bruised and fading rose an object of 
irresistible attraction. 

The musicians below have gone inside, and for awhile no 
sound breaks the stillness save the buzzing and chirping, the 
whistling and croaking, of numberless creatures and insects in 
the air, in the trees, on the earth, and in the water; or the 
humming of a large bat as it cruises leisurely past 
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"Why do you treat me so, Marion?" he pleads at last 
** You know how I love you. Honestly, devotedly, passionately. 
Put fame, and wealth, and honour, aye, life itself, on the one 
side and you on the other, and you know which I would un- 
hesitatingly choose. Tear open my breast and look at my 
heart ; your name alone is written there. My ideal and my 
hope, what are they but you ? Oh, if you could only under- 
stand what your love means to me, Marion ! " And the pupils 
of his eyes dilate with the eagerness of his expression. " If I 
could only find words to explain it to you ! " 

Again he pauses, and, gently taking her hand in his, he 
murmurs : 

" Have you no answer for me, then ? " 

But there is no responsive thrill in the hand he holds. She 
does not even raise her eyes to see his hungry look. 

" Without you," he whispers, " my life is worth nothing to m6. 
Tell me, at least, that my love is not altogether hopeless ? Have 
you no word for me, not even a look ? 1 will work, I will gain 
fame, I will do anything you ask, only tell me that I may still 
hope to bring all to your feet. Marion, speak to me — have you 
no pity ? " 

The girl bent down to lift the rose which had fallen at her 
feet, and carelessly raised it to her lips to hide the faint smile 
of satisfaction puckering the corners of her mouth — for what 
girl does not like to be pleaded with so? Then, suddenly 
raising her victorious eyes to his, in a harmonious, penetrating 
voice, which rang at his ears like the distant caress of a silver 
bell, she said : 

"I have listened to you, Etienne — may I say * Etienne ' ? — 
but I cannot believe you are speaking seriously. Indeed, you 
ought not to talk to me like that. You have known me for, 
how long? A month? Two months? A few days only! 
You know really nothing of me, and I am sure you should know 
more before you give way to such feelings or language. Let 
us be friends if you will, but don't ask me now for anything 
more, please ! You know that I am interested in you and your 
future. How could it be otherwise? We have been much 
together of late, so much, indeed, that I really think I have 
learned to know you better than you know yourself And the 
better I know you, the greater my interest grows. I know full 

5 
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well you can make your future anything yon will, and I shall 
watch it closely, however far apart we may be, and I promise 
.... you will never find me wanting ! But don't judge 
me so badly as to think that I am to be bribed, even by a future 
full of promise." 

With these ambiguous words she stood up and touched the 
young man lightly on the arm. 

" Please let us go in now," she said gently, " don't think me 
unkind, Etienne I " 

*'I ask you for bread," he moodily replied, "and you offer 
me a stone. Your friendship I value, since it is yours, but that 
is not what I have been dreaming of all these days. Give me 
two years, and if at the end of that time I can show something 
achieved, tell me that it is at least possible I may be able to gain 
something more than your friendship ! " 

" No, I will not promise anything ! It would be fair neither 
to you nor to me. You must not at present wish to bind your- 
self thus with any chain. You must still feel that your life and 
your future belong to yourself alone. Of this, however, I am 
quite sure — you will have forgotten me long before I forget 
you!" 

** Ah, Marion, these are but words, words ! You are jeering 
at me, mocking me ! Nevertheless, I shall follow your advice. 
But I will come back again, and if you are not here I will follow 
you over the world until I have laid my trophy at your feet. 
You may reject my love, but you cannot prevent me consecrating 
my life to you I " 

A day or two later the youth was on his way to Paris. 

There, day after day, often night after night, he might be seen, 
at his little table in the window of an ill-lighted, low-roofed 
garret in the Rue des Saint-P^res. With always the one end in 
view he worked steadily on, taking little part in the life of the 
noisy, shiftless, generous Quartier Latin, yet revelling in those 
strains of memories which consecrate it to every student. Here, 
in the midst of historic reminiscences, legends of old, figures of 
other ages, which start out and confront one at every turn — 
surrounded by the ghosts that haunt all those curious odd 
corners, and whisper so irresistibly to the memory and imagina- 
tion — he installed his ideal, and nothing was ever able to induce 
him to waver in his allegiance. 
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But the task the youthful aspirant after fame and dreamer 
erf love had set himself was more difficult of achievement than 
he had anticipated, and it was not till the time of his self- 
appointed probation had nearly expired that he found his feet 
firmly set even at the base of that forbidding steep "where 
Fame's proud temple shines afar." At last, however, the first 
foothold had been fairly conquered, and Hope beckoned him on. 

It was the middle of May. The day had been unusually 
sultry, and since early morning young Lambert — for it was none 
other than he — had been busily engaged reviewing for the 
Temps a work just published and which was exciting consider- 
able comment in the world of letters. At last, tired and 
depressed, he threw down his pen and, taking up his hat, 
sauntered by the Pont des Arts, across the river, to the usual 
journalistic rendezvous, the Caf6 de Madrid. 

At the accustomed spot, round one of the little oval tables 
anchored on the asphalt pavement, three of his confreres sat^ 
apparently deep in the discussion of some important piece of 
news. 

Threading his way through the throng of Caf6 loungers, 
Lambert dropped into a vacant seat beside his friends and 
laughingly enquired what new mishap had overtaken the State 
of Denmark. 

"Oh, we were just discussing the Cattaui wedding in its 
psychological aspects," was the reply. 

" What, Baron Cattaui, the banker of the Avenue d'Hna ? " 

** The same, mon cher^ 

" And when does that take place ? " 

"Take place! Why it came off* to-day, at the Russian 
Church in the Rue Daru, and a great function it was, my boy I 
Everybody was there. But how did you come to miss it? 
They had both Faure and Talazac singing, besides a host of 
lesser lights, and as for the other attractions, in the guise of the 
World and the Flesh — not to speak of his Satanic Majesty — 
they were too numerous to mention. Wealth, my boy, was 
simply running riot ! " 

"Well, well! Deraisme the Bohemian turned plutocrat- 
worshipper. Tout vient d celui qui salt attendre*' laughed 
Lambert, "but you haven't told me yet who is this latest 
Iphigenia." 

5* 
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* Oh, an American demoiselle, they say. How did they call 
her, Oppie ? Oh, I know, Winter — no, Winster — Miss Marion 
Winster, to be precise. Quite a romantic sounding name, isn't 
It? But what's your order, Lambert? You're not drinking 
anything, and, sapristi^ it's a thirsty subject as well as a thirsty 
day I Auguste! Another absinthe, and quick if you're not 
tired of your life ! " 

" Thanks, nothing for me," said Lambert, " I only dropped in 
to hear what was moving. I've had a pretty stiff job on all 
day and am just off for a constitutional. But I say, old La 
Fontaine still holds good, eh ? L amour est mort^ en beaux louis 
se content ses fieurettes. Well, I don't envy either the baron or 
his Iphigenia. Better a dinner of herbs where love is than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith, is my religion. But then 
nobody ever takes a journalist seriously, or we'd reform the 
world, wouldn't we, Deraisme ? " 

And, so saying, Lambert strode out into the boulevard tide. 
He wanted to hear no more ; his idol was shattered ; the dream 
of his life had foundered, and with it his spirit for work and 
his desire for fame, had also gone. " Aye," he muttered : 

" They told me, Heraclitus, they told me thou wert dead ; 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed." 

Etienne Lambert disappeared from his old haunts, carrying 
with him nothing save a poor crushed and withered rose — 
the same with which "she" had toyed in the garden at 
Marseilles. The Quartier Latin knew him no more, and with 
here a word and there a word, he was soon forgotten in the all- 
absorbing struggle for existence. 

• •••••« 

There is nothing picturesque in the country around Boufarik, 
but its very barrenness lends it an air of additional impressive- 
ness. As far as the eye can reach stretches an interminable 
vista of bare rock and glaring sand; of red, scorched acres 
relieved only by tufts of stubble or prickly sainfoin ; and scat- 
tered here and there, in solitary loneliness, a few grim, ragged 
Thala trees, bidding defiance alike to the arid soil and scorching 
heat, which rises from these furnace-like plains in hazy undu- 
lations and comes wafted along, laden with dust, in a well-nigh 
unbreathable condition. 
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The morning was still very young, on the day following the 
opening of our story, when a small detachment of soldiers issued 
from the one gate of the town and turned their faces towards the 
unlovely and inhospitable tracts lying to the south-west. The 
main body consisted of fifteen infantrymen, in charge of a ser- 
geant and accompanied by a surgeon, and their red pantaloons, 
blue tunics with red worsted epaulettes, karki-covered kepis and 
white gaiters, lent an unwonted spot of colour to the usual neutral 
tones of the desert Some fifty yards in advance rode three 
horsemen, clad in the picturesque uniform of the Chasseurs d 
cAeval, and evidently intended to act as scouts. 

Enthusiastic at the idea of a short excursion to break the 
monotony of barrack life in a desert town, the soldiers laughed 
boisterously, talked and sang in the exuberance of their spirits, 
like schoolboys suddenly loosed from school, as they marched at 
a swinging pace across the salt-encrusted plain. The sergeant, 
however, knew his men, and their tongues were allowed free 
rein. So, as the day wore on, and the heat and fierce rays of 
the sun became hourly more intolerable, the noise and merriment 
gradually subsided, and long before the welcome sight of the 
oasis of El Firan greeted their straining eyes all was silent save 
for the heavy tramp of men over the hard-baked earth. 

Well aware of the excellent cover the groves of mimosas and 
date-palms surrounding the oasis would afford to a wary enemy, 
the pace was slackened and the horsemen sent forward to 
reconnoitre. 

All at once they stopped. 

Every breath was held, and a thrill of excitement ran through 
the detachment as the chasseurs once more warily moved for- 
ward. Suddenly they turned rein and galloped back. 

In these few moments a marvellous change had taken place 
in the appearance of the little troop. The neglig^ air had 
disappeared as though by magic. Every man had forgotten 
all about the heat and fatigue, and each had fallen automatically 
into his place as a halt was called to await the horsemen's 
report 

As Villiers and his aides — consisting, besides himself, of a 
young recruit, bestriding for the first time in his life a fiery 
Arab steed, and an old Chasseur d'Afrique — reached Lambert 
and his company, the corporal cried : 
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" We have just caught a glimpse of the enemy I They are 
there in force, and have seen us also ! " 

A council of war was at once held, but the Frenchmen had 
very little option. Retreat was out of the question. There was 
even no cover to make for. The surgeon urged that the 
chasseurs should at once make for Boufarik and procure rein- 
forcements, but Villiers would not hear of it. 

" No, no ! " he said proudly. ** You would be overwhelmed 
long before we could get back with assistance, and every man 
is of importance to you now. We are mounted equal to any 
Arabs, it is true, but we came out with you, and with you we are 
going to stay. Your fate shall be our fate ! " 

A hearty cheer greeted the corporal's gallant speech, for the 
last word had hardly passed his lips when a large body of horse- 
men emerged from the shelter of the belt of palms. 

At sight of the white burnouses the Frenchmen quickly 
looked to their weapons, and Lambert, forming his men into a 
square, quietly awaited the approach of the foe. 

" Hallo ! " cried one, " the beggars are in force," as a second 
and then a third troop followed in the wake of the first. 

" Ma foiy Marchand, it's good-bye to Cardarache for you I " 

" Rot ! " retorted the Proven^l, " didn't one hundred and 
twenty-three Frenchmen hold Mazagran against fifteen thousand 
of these unclean fanatics ? " 

Suddenly Lambert's voice rang out, sonorous and clear — ^with 
that resonance a man's voice assumes in the face of great and 
well-nigh hopeless danger, when he feels that everything depends 
upon his judgment : 

" Less talk there, and fix bayonets 1 " followed immediately by 
the ominous rattle of cold steel. 

As they advanced within range, the Arabs deployed, with the 
object of surrounding the little square. 

" Ben Douad himself, by all that's holy ! " muttered the old 
Chasseur d'Afrique, and more than one of the Frenchmen's 
faces paled as they recognised Abd-el-Kader's redoubtable 
chief lieutenant in the gigantic being in the black burnous, 
with a huge yataghan in his hand, who was directing the Arabs' 
movements. 

" Ready I Attention ! " thundered Lambert, " and now, my 
lads. Fire I" 
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No thought now but for the business of the moment. Human 
beings had become automata in the hands of their leader, deaf 
to all but the shouts of command. Volley followed volley, 
but though the mass of Arabs suffered fearfully from each, the 
French square too began to dwindle fast The dead and 
wounded were quickly pulled within the square, for ammunition 
was valuable, and the wounded could at least load the rifles 
and lay them ready to the hands of those still upright Every 
shot served to empty an Arab saddle, and many of the Sons of 
the Desert were kept busy galloping backwards and forwards 
picking up the dead and wounded, and conveying them to a 
place of safety. 

Suddenly the Arab fire ceased, and a single horseman 
advanced towards the French square, at a walking pace. Halt- 
ing a short distance off, he cried : " Sergeant, surrender, and I 
promise you no harm shall come to one of you I " 

Quick as thought sped back the intrepid reply : " We know 
how to die, but not how to surrender ! " 

Without another word the horseman returned as he came, but 
as he reached his own ranks Lambert raised his rifle to his 
shoulder and the erstwhile ambassador troubled them no more. 

Firing was now recommenced with redoubled fury by the 
Arabs, and the French square was soon reduced to a third of its 
original size. The sergeant had himself received two balls in 
the legs, but, despite the loss of blood, which saturated his 
clothing and flUed his boots, he still kept his place, sustained 
by his indomitable will and courage, and cheered on his 
comrades. 

'* Courage, my friends," he cried at every pause, " do not let 
these barbarians have the honour of cutting your heads off, and 
remember Mazagran ! " 

But Fate was, as usual, against him and whilst stooping to 
pick up a cartridge, to reload his rifle, a third ball struck him in 
the groin and he too fell, but still shouting : " Courage, boys, and 
fight to the death ! " 

Nevertheless it was only with the grimness of despair that the 
Frenchmen still held out Each one was expecting his turn 
to come next It was only a question of time, indeed, for all 
of them. 
: Closer and closer drew the Arab circle, until the risk of shoot- 
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ing their own men became almost as great as the probability of 
felling one of the enemy. Then they ceased firing altogether and 
changed their manoeuvres. The old Chasseur d'Afrique, no 
longer able to stand upright through loss of blood, yet still 
using his deadly rifle with much effect, at once comprehended 
the situation. 

" My lads, it's all up," he said. " We're done for now 1 They 
are going to concentrate, then march down on us and trample 
us underfoot like so many flies I " 

Every rifle was loaded and made ready and with fixed 
bayonets the remnant of the escort awaited the final onslaught. 
Hope had long since died out of their breasts, but they had made 
up their minds to do the best they could for France by dying 
fighting. For if France lost thus so many more of her children, 
did she not lose at the same time a far greater number of her 
enemies, and Abd-el-Kader his followers ? 

With throats dry and contracted, and tongues parched as in 
a fever, they could only mutter " It is finished," and with 
clenched hands and strained muscles wait for the end to come. 

But what is that their eager, straining tyts can see ? That 
column of dust far beyond the cloud of white burnouses ! Why 
that sudden frenzied cheer from the Death-gripped band ? The 
cheer attracts the attention of the enemy. They too look and 
understand. It is no phantasmagoria of the desert, no mirage 
of a clouded vision. No, the Warriors of the Desert are not 
to be deceived by such. They recognise in it only too well 
the sign of approaching men ! The Chasseurs d'Afrique of 
Boufarik, attracted by the sound of the distant fusillade, are 
speeding to the rescue ! And, as the French cavalry heaves in 
sight, like a streak of lightning Ben Douad and his nomads 
flee to the oasis of £1 Firan and down the ravine of Beni Mered. 

" Gloire aux Braves ! " 

With a cheer and a shout the pursuing horsemen pass their 
gallant comrades-in-arms, and set off in pursuit of the flying 
enemy. They too quickly disappear, but ever and anon the sound 
of a distant shot tells of another Arab picked off from the flee- 
ing horde and another white burnous laid for ever low. 

A short chase sufficed to scatter Ben Douad's band, and the 
chasseurs returned to the scene of the combat. 

Affecting indeed was the sight as they drew near the little 
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band of wounded and dying heroes, and more than one heart 
was full, more than one eye dim, as the colonel approached and 
enquired : 

" Where is the sergeant ? " 

With difficulty one of the prostrate bodies raised itself and 
huskily replied : " Here I am, my colonel." 

Then the colonel dismounted and, uncovering his head, whilst 
his men presented arms, advanced towards the wounded soldier. 
Without speaking a word, he took off one of his own gold 
epaulettes and detached the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
from his own breast and placed the one on the shoulder and the 
other on the breast of the sergeant. Then, tenderly taking his 
hand, with a perceptible tremor in his deep and kindly voice, 
he said : 

" Sergeant Lambert, here on the field of battle I make you 
a Knight of the Legion of Honour and an officer in the Army 
of France." 

The hero, pale as death, the life-blood welling out at every 
breath, managed, with the aid of loving hands, to raise himself 
to a sitting posture, and, in spite of his intense sufferings, his eye 
glistened with an unspeakably sad smile. Gathering together all 
his strength in one supreme effort, he raised his hand to his 
breast He could do no more. His last smile was lost in an 
ominous rattle .... Sergeant Lambert had crossed the 
eternal river. 

The doctors partly guessed the meaning of the withered 
crimson rose they found, carefully preserved, close to the ser- 
geant's heart, but the kindly fellows kept the secret of the dead, 
and buried it with him, and the world never knew as they 
followed him to his burial that the hero wore two crosses on his 
breast 

Escorted by his brothers-in-arms, the body of the dead 
soldier was conveyed tenderly and reverently to its last resting- 
place, and to-day, in the square of the new French town of 
Boufarik, over all that remains, stands a noble statue of a French 
soldier in a sergeant's uniform. The pedestal bears the simple 
inscription : 

** Courage, mes amis ! Defendez-vous jusqu'4 la mort ! " 

And the crowd says, as Joan of Arc said of her flag, 
" Fuisqu'il etait ^ la peine, it devait etre aussi a I'honneur I " 
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Marchand returned in due course to Cardarache with the rank 
of sergeant, and is now a petit cultivateuvy as was his father 
before him, and on great occasions his military medal is always 
carefully fastened on the brave old fellow's breast by his proud 
and faithful spouse Mariette. 

No one ever knew what the Baroness Cattaui thought when 
the story of the fight was told her by the Minister of War. 

" To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die," was all she 
said. 

Her toilettes and her equipages, her dinners intimes^ and her 
dances, still continued to be the envy and talk of Parisian 
Society : and yet the world declared that she was not happy. 



W. H. Gleadell. 
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The 15th of January ! How well I remember that date. And 
what a January it was ! How raw, wet and miserable. Nobody 
went out who could stay at home ; but / went out I went to 
call upon Miss Melinda Meeking. 

Sad at heart and weary I toiled up the steep stairs of her 
step-mother's little house, following a slatternly servant with a 
big hole in the heel of her stocking and a dirty cap. 

My son was engaged to Melinda. When I tell you that I tell 
you all. No need to dilate upon my sufferings, nor to describe 
what I had gone through before I brought myself to give— not 
my consent, no, I never consented. "If it must be, it must 
be ! " I said at last, and the next day I set off to call upon her. 

Mrs. Meeking lived at No. 2, Rose Villas, in the suburb of 
Beenford, a manufacturing town where my son's regiment had 
been quartered the year before. I lived about ten miles away 
from Beenford, at the Grange, near Lulstone. We were not very 
rich people ; my sister and I were co-heiresses to my father's 
property, and my late husband had been the vicar of Lulstone. 
My son held a commission in Her Majesty's 180th Blue 
Lancers, and I had never met Melinda, nor heard of her, in any 
society I frequented. Where my son first met her I know not, 
and I never asked. 

My first interview was as bad as I expected it to be, and I can 
say no more of it than that The fat, good-tempered-looking 
old mother felt sorry for me, I thought — and when I met the 
pit)nng look of her watery blue eyes, my heart melted to her, 
but hardened more than ever to the detestable girl who I 
imagined made her mother miserable and was going to do the 
same for my son. Mrs. Meeking told me early in the conversa- 
tion that she had married " Poor Meeking " when his daughter 
was ten years old and had been a mother to her ever since, at 
which Melinda scowled at her and said nothing. She was very 
handsome — there could be no two opinions about that She was 
tall and upright as a dart, with a skin as white as milk, big 
brown eyes, and a cloud of dusky hair — that badly wanted a good 
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brushing, and in both eyes and hair that gleam of red that 
means only one thing — temper. She wore a gaudy blue gown, 
that fitted her fine figure well, her cuffs and her collar were 
soiled and tumbled, but her hands were well cared for, and as 
spotless as my own. What fidgetted me very much in her was 
that one of her cuff's had come loose from its fastenings and con- 
tinually slipped down over her knuckles, and she as constantly 
pushed it back again, and made futile attempts to secure it to 
the sleeve of her gown with a large white pin. That cuff* had 
a horrid fascination for me. I felt myself going to say, ** It is 
coming down again,'* every moment, and bit my lips to keep back 
the words, while Melinda herself, with her untidy head and her 
restless, "self-conscious manner, jarred upon every nerve in my 
body. It is all over now, poor soul, but I never think of that day 
without a shudder of disgust. 

My misery would have been quite unbearable had Melinda not 
possessed one attraction, and that to my taste, a great one ; she 
had a lovely voice. Low, soft and rich, even her common accent 
could not spoil it. 

That voice charmed me so that I have sat in the firelight while 
she sang to me, and carried away on the liquid gush of melody, 
I have even for the moment forgotten that she was Melinda 
Meeking, and going to marry my son. 

That voice was a fatal gift of hers. Without it Lady 
Willoughby would never have taken a fancy to her, never have 
asked her to her daughter's wedding, and Melinda would not have 
been the centre of the tragedy of the season. But she was, and 
it all came about in this way. 

I was going up to town a week or two before the wedding, and 
as at that time of the year, in January, one doesn't meet many 
people there, and I never dreamt of her being invited to the 
Willoughbys', I asked her to go up with me. I could not have 
her at the Grange, under the eyes of all my friends round 
Lulstone, and some who were not, perhaps, my friends ; pit3ring, 
or malicious eyes as the case might be. I had been so proud of 
my son and thought no woman good enough for him, and now to 
come down to Melinda! No, I could not introduce her at 
Lulstone, it was impossible. , 

When I gave my invitation she fixed me with her big ^y^s^ 
and said slowly : 
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** My clothes won't do for London — with you." 

Her look was honest, and her words showed sense. 

" No," I answered, returning her stare with interest. ** They 
will not, I think, but you will give me the pleasure of accept- 
ing " 

Melinda stopped riie abruptly. " You can't pay for my clothes," 
she said. " But I have ten pounds of my own. Will you spend 
it for me ? Will you get me the right things ? " 

"Yes," said I, « I will." 

And I did — and for a moment I liked Melinda — and I liked 
her again when she met me at the station a week later, dressed 
in a quiet brown travelling suit, and hat to match, the colour of 
her eyes, with a fleck of red in it, bought by me out of the ten 
pounds, and she had plaited all her thick hair into a prim knot 
at the back of her head, like mine, and if she could only 
have kept her head quiet, and her elbows in the right place, 
she would have looked not only a lovely girl, but a lady. It was 
pathetic, or it seems so now on looking back upon that time, the 
determination of the girl to copy me in every action. I even 
heard a note of my own voice now and then, in her fresh young 
tones. When I took off my glove to find my ticket, Melinda 
took off hers ; when I brushed my sandwich crumbs from my 
lap with a filmy pocket handkerchief, Melinda instantly pro- 
duced her own, not filmy, and with a red border — I had for- 
gotten the pocket-handkerchiefs — and flicked off her crumbs 
with a dainty gesture that I knew repeated mine. I saw her, 
poor child ! furtively watching me as I ate my lunch and drank 
from my silver cup, and I had an opportunity the next moment 
of observing just how my way of doing these things looked in 
another person. It worried me horribly then, but, as I say, I 
feel the pathos of it now. We reached London too late for 
anything but supper and bed. The next day rain poured down in 
torrents, and my dressmaker came, and I was busy and tired, and 
Melinda read a novel by the fire, and wrote to my son, I believe, 
and r saw little of her until tea-time. My house in London is 
one my dear father lefl: me, a charming little home, at a corner 
on Piccadilly, with a side view from the narrow bay windows, 
into the Green Park. After tea I dozed off for a little while. 
Melinda sat as still as a mouse, and when I awoke with a jump 
(I thought I heard someone call on my son's name), she was look- 
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ing sadly into the bright wood fire and tears were on her cheek. 
I hate scenes and I never can resist people when they cry, so I 
said all in a hurry : 

" Do you sing ? will you sing to me ? " and Melinda got up 
hastily, and went to the piano without a word. Perhaps she too 
hated scenes — it is possible. I forget what she sang, and it 
doesn't matter, but I never can forget her voice — she had been 
well taught, I heard afterwards, by the Lulstone organist, who 
gave her lessons for love, literally, for he proposed to her 
periodically for two years. All melancholy songs touch a chord 
in my old heart, and I asked her presently to sing one of 
Blumenthal's that I particularly affect. She did and fairly 
electrified me. It was really the cry of a broken heart I never 
heard anything more hopeless in my life, and the refrain "when 
we are parted ! " went wailing on and dying away round the 
room, like the crying of ghosts. The doors opened quietly, just 
an inch, in the middle of it and when it was quite over, I heard 
Lady Willoughby's voice and she came out of the shadowy 
comer of the room, and held out her hand, saying : 

^ Forgive me, but I could not interrupt that What a treat 
you have given me ! " 

Augusta Willoughby is like me, a sentimental old goose, and 
we both had tears in our eyes, and she turned to Melinda and 
pressed her hand quite tenderly. 

" My dear, you must sing to me again,*' she said, and looked 
enquiringly at me, and I was obliged to introduce Miss Meeking, 
and of course the room was dark, and she only saw a tall, elegant 
figure and the outline of a pale face and dark hair, and after 
another song, asked me on the spot to bring Miss Meedling, as 
she called her, with me to the wedding, and then she launched 
out into all the details of that event and Gertie Willoughby's 
dresses, and presents and so forth, and Melinda was forgotten. 
As for me, I don't think I heard one word in a dozen. Melinda 
at the Willoughbys' ! I chaperoning Miss Meeking to the 
wedding ! If Augusta had slapped my face I could not have 
felt more bewildered. When she had gone, after repeating the 
invitation, to which Melinda murmured " Thank you," in my 
very own voice, if you please, I suddenly came to a decision. 
I would take her ! My son must introduce her to his friends 
some day — very well, his mother will do it for him now, and 
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make the best of a bad bargain and help the boy through his 
troubles. I did this with the kindest intentions, and sorely 
against the grain, and all the time not I, but fate, was taking 
Melinda to the Willoughby wedding. Kismet — it was to be ! 
as I tell myself to this day, when I begin thinking, as we all do, 
of those haunting " ifs." " If I had not done this— If I had not 
said that, how changed all the world would be for me ! " We 
are wrong. Nothing would have changed. All that has hap- 
pened was to happen, just in that way, and no other. In blessed 
ignorance of the future, I threw myself with enthusiasm into 
dressing Melinda to the best advantage, and I succeeded to a 
charm I I took her to the most celebrated house in London, 
and though the time was short, they sent her a dream of beauty 
in the shape of a white gown. " It must be white," said the 
artiste who interviewed us, ^ satin, I think ; Empire cut, with 
lace, if possible, and a thought of red near the face, a diamond 
brooch perhaps ? Yes ? Gloves, long of course and loose, and a 
lace sunshade, a knot of red on the handle, I think. Yes, cer- 
tainly a sunshade," she added, after a look at Melinda's restless 
elbows. Something to carry, of course to keep her hands quiet ! 
now why had I not thought of that ? I gave that clever woman 
carte blanche for ever3^ing, and when I saw Melinda dressed, I 
ceased to wonder for the moment at my son's folly. She made 
a lovely picture as I saw her reflected in the long glass when I 
went into her room on the day of the wedding. The white satin 
fell softly round her pretty figure, and some of my best lace hung 
like a mist about her throat and shapely shoulders. Her hat 
was simply a foam of white feathers that nestled upon her brown 
hair and drooped round the coil of shining plaits low down upon 
her neck. 

When the last touches were being put to her toilette a strange 
thing happened. I had given her a diamond star in the morn- 
ing, one of my own, and the girl's delight at the gift broke 
through her assumed manner, and she became quite natural 
and vulgar again, in an instant "Oh, airit it lovely!" she 
cried. ** Oh, you are kind " — ^and kissed me. I positively 
hated her when she did it, and rubbed my cheek hard to 
get rid of that kiss. I wish now I had not. My maid had 
fastened the star on a piece of red velvet, a lovely shade of 
colour, and the diamonds flashed their brightest on it, and when 
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I went into the room she had just fastened it round Melinda's 
throat 

I never saw a prettier woman than she looked at that moment 
The effect of the bit of colour, and the gleam of the jewels, under 
her face was extraordinary — but she suddenly turned very white. 

" Not that red band on my throat," she said, " it looks like 
blood," and she untied it roughly and put it down with a shiver. 

" You are quite too absurd," I said, very much annoyed, of 
course. 

" Well," she retorted rudely, " how would you like to go out 
looking as if some one had cut your throat ? " 

" La, Miss Meeking," breathed my maid ; as for me, I walked 
out of the room, and told Melinda to follow me to the drawing- 
room when she was ready. 

She came very quickly. The red velvet and diamonds had 
been replaced, and in silence we fared forth to the Willoughbys'. 

I found out as soon as we crossed the doorstep what sort of 
sensation we were going to make. I saw the men who were 
crowding up the staircase openly wondering who MeMnda was, 
and nudging elbows to call each other's attention to her. I 
have a swarm of young nieces and cousins, and am quite used 
to taking pretty girls about to places, and to receiving the 
respectful attention of the men who want to dance with them, 
but this was quite another matter ; and I heard one man say to 
his friend : 

" Who the d — 1 has old Fane got with her now ? " 

"Old Fane "is me. 

I must say I think when men are not quite nice, they are very, 
very unpleasant 

I hurried over my greetings to the bride, and went on to the 
inner drawing room to look at the presents ; one table was kept 
for the diamonds, and very lovely they were, and by the side of 
them stood a gentlemanly-looking person, whom I supposed to 
be the family lawyer, but I had soon very good reason to know 
he was a detective, Robins by name — how si«k of the sound of it 
I became before all was done ! I am afraid I cannot possibly 
give you a quite clear account of what followed. It is confused 
in my memory like the broken fragments of an uneasy dream, 
A few facts stand out distinctly, and fdr the rest, it is all a blurred 
vision of many faces, and whispering voices, and the rustle of 
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a moving crowd of women as they all at first pressed closely 
round us, Melinda and me, and then drew away and left us two 
standing by ourselves, face to face with Mr. Robins. We had 
not been in that little back drawing-room (I have never entered 
it again and never will) more than ten minutes, before a diamond 
crescent, value ;^iSO, vanished under the very nose of the 
detective who stood by the side of it. An over-dressed woman 
in a pink gown and a thick white veil had stumbled over some- 
body's train and fell against Melinda, and there was a little con- 
fusion in the room, and a moment before I had seen an elderly 
clergyman speak to Mr. Robins and asked him to tell him the 
name on a card that had slipped on one side of a tiara on the 
table. It was a splendid piece of jewellery, and I also wanted to 
know who had given it, and I leant forward a little to hear the 
answer. Mr. Robins gave a very curt reply, I thought, but in 
the same instant the lady in pink fell against Melinda and nearly 
knocked me down, and with no apology of any sort, walked 
straight out of the room. 

I had time to reflect on the want of manners of a London 
mob| and to wish myself back at Lulstone, as indeed I had done 
fifty times already, when that man Robins lifted up his voice 
like a trumpet, and shouted out : 

"Lock the door, Number Thirty!" and a footman in the 
Willoughby liveries instantly did lock the door and stood with 
his back to it, and there we all were like rats in a trap. I need 
not say that " Number Thirty " was no footman at all, but 
another detective, disguised in our host's blue and silver. What 
a world! What a society! Give me Lulstone. We may be 
dull there, but, at any rate, I am not driven to ask the village 
policeman to my parties, for fear my guests will pocket the tea- 
spoons. 

Our position was quickly explained to us. It was a terrible 
moment There must have been thirty people in the room and 
we all stood absolutely still and silent : I am sure not one of us 
moved a step. 

"A crescent has been taken," said Mr. Robins, holding up 
the empty case. " Can any lady or gentleman give me a clue to 
the thief?" 

Melinda was holding my arm and at this question she gripped 
me so tightly that I could not repress a movement of pain. 

6 
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The hawk's eye of that detective was on us in an instant 

" Have you anything to say, madam ? " he asked Melinda. 

Every head was turned in our direction and the people near 
us fell back a little, and left us with a clear space round us, the 
focus for all the curious eyes. 

The colour rushed into Melinda's face, and slowly died away 
again and left her as pale as the dead. 

" Ye-c-es," she faltered. 

At this I quietly released my arm from her hand, though I 
did not move from her side, and in a moment's dreadful silence 
I realized the depth of my own rashness, for what did I really 
know of Melinda or her people, beyond the fact that she had 
bewitched my son ? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Robins waited Melinda's further revelations, and I 
whispered : 

" Go on. Tell the truth." 

"A lady stumbled and fell against me — " Melinda had 
clasped her hands tc^ether, and her words came with a gasp for 
breath between each. " She put her hand — I think — into my 
pocket — ** 

" Would you know the lady again ? " 

The elderly clergyman asked this question ; he was a remark- 
able-looking man, with a pair of gloomy black eyes, and a scar 
on his upper lip. 

Melinda would have replied, but Mr. Robins cut her short 

" Never mind that," he said sharply. " Answer me, if you 
please." 

" Did she take anything out of your pocket ? " 

No, Melinda thought not 

" Perhaps she put something into it ? " struck in the irre- 
pressible cleric, with a most unpleasant smile. 

Dead silence — as for me I hardly breathed. 

** That is easily ascertained," said Mr. Robins slowly. " Will 
you oblige me by looking ? " 

For one instant she hesitated. Yes, openly in the ^yts of 
the world, my world, she hung back, and a breath of suppressed 
excitement passed through the crowd. 

Robins threw a glance at Number Thirty, who left the door 
and strolled leisurely in our direction, but before he moved, he 
took the key out of the lock. 
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I put my hand on Melinda's arm and led her to the table. 
" You will empty your pocket," I said, " and give this gentle- 
man the contents." 

She drew out and put into Robins' hand, first a handkerchief, 
then a photograph of my son, and thirdly the diamond crescent 
There it lay sparkling at us like the baleful eyes of a snake, 
and the light from it seemed to me to spread and brighten, until 
it filled all the room, and dazzled me and I could see nothing. 
I heard myself say, quite calmly : 

*^ This young lady came with me. I am Mrs. Fane. Send at 
once for Lady Willoughby," and after that I heard and saw no 
more. 

When I came to myself I was at the open window of another 
room, the cold air blowing about my ears, and Lady 
Willoughb/s face, pale and anxious, bending over me. Sir 
John was in the background with Melinda. No one else was 
present The whispering crowd had gone, and I was alon» with 
my old friends and the woman who was to be my son's wife, 
and who had found the diamond crescent in her pocket I had 
been unconscious for some time, but I recovered my recollection 
in an instant 

" The lady in pink is a relation, I suppose ? " I said bitterly, 
when I could speak. 

" My dear I my dear ! no ! " murmured Augusta. '^ It is all 
explained. Pray be calm." 

** I am calm," I said, getting on my feet, but I could not stand 
and fell back helplessly. 

« Tell me," I said to Sir John, " or I shall go mad." 
Melinda stood silent all this time and made no effort to 
help me. 

" Of course that woman slipped the crescent into her pocket," 
Sir John explained " Robins understood in an instant His 
attention was called by Mr. Webber — ^your vicar, you know, and 
in that instant the crescent went The woman was not quick 
enough, saw the game was up — and got rid of the diamonds 
and was gone — ^and Robins is just mad at losing her. It's all 
right," patting my hand, " as clear as daylight It will be in 
all the papers to-morrow, and in a week our friend in pink will 
be trapped, you'll see she will." 
" In all the papers ! " I groaned. " Of course and our like- 
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nesses too, I suppose, Melinda's and mine ! and perhaps my 
son's!" 

"You said Mr. Webber ? " I asked faintly. « What has he to 
do with it?" 

" Everything ! " returned Sir John. " Great idiot ! He ought 
to have known better than to talk to Robins at all." 

" Mr. Webber was not here," I said. " If you mean the man 
with the black eyes and scarred lip, he is no more our vicar 
than I am." 

Nor was he. He had introduced himself, when he had seen 
me safely carried out of the way, and had taken in the great 
Robins himself and Sir John like a pair of babies, and, what is 
more, he had assisted at the cross-questioning of Melinda, and 
had heard her prompt answer, when Robins had asked her if 
she could swear to the woman in pink, if she met her again. 
Melinda had answered bravely, she had shown great presence of 
mind, the Willoughbys said, when the first shock was over. 
•* Yes, I should know her anywhere," and added, " she has eyes 
of two colours, one is blue and one brown. I noticed it 
distinctly." 

After that reply, the reputed Mr. Webber remembered an 
engagement and left, while Robins and Number Thirty gave 
themselves up to rejoicing. This woman was a noted thief, it 
appeared, and they had long been on her track. The chase 
was about over now, for all that remained to be done was 
to bring her face to face with Melinda ; a dozen people had 
seen her turn from the table of diamonds and fall against us, 
and Colonel Fairfax, Augusta's brother, had seen and would 
swear to it, a piece of lace hanging to a button on her sleeve, 
and had wondered how it got there, as she made her way quickly 
past him in the next room ; a corresponding strip of lace was 
missing from the trimming on Melinda's gown. Here was the 
case in a nutshell, for I could testify that my young friend had 
not moved from my side, and one of the cleverest women thieves 
in London would be led into a safe retirement by Melinda and 
by me. Yes. / was to figure in this nine days' wonder, side by 
side with my future daughter-in-law. 

" When this is over," said I to Augusta, " I shall travel for 
three years. I shall go to India." 

^ My dear, my dear ! " sighed Augusta again. 
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" I have wired to Arthur," put in Sir John, "he will be with 
you to-night perhaps." 

At the thought of my son, I quite broke down and cried as 
feebly as Lady Willoughby herself might have done. To feel 
Arthur's strong hand in mine and to look up, a long way up, 
into his honest face and hear the ring of his voice through the 
house! 

" Oh, thank Heaven he is coming,** I sobbed, " in spite of 
everything," with a side look at Melinda. 

She stood like a statue and gave me neither word nor look, 
and Sir John felt called on to take her part. Well, it was to 
be expected. I know my world. Melinda was a very pretty 
woman, and I had been pretty thirty years ago — ^a long cry since 
then. Every man in England would have taken her part Good, 
bad or indifferent, they would have been all alike in that 

" Miss Meeking has behaved very well," said Sir John, smiling 
at her. I never saw him look so silly in his life. '' Mrs. Fane is 
Stated of course just now," he added, excusing me to Melinda, 
** but you know her kind heart" 

To this Melinda replied by giving a miserable look at her 
satin dress and my lace, and saying in a suppressed voice : 
" Yes, oh yes, I do know that," and then she too began to cry. 

My son came the next day, and was to me what he has been 
all my life, the joy of my heart, the comfort of my existence, but 
of course I knew he was impatient to be with Melinda, who was 
waiting for him in the drawing-room, and I did not detain him. 
When Arthur can have his own way exactly, he is the most 
affectionate, unselfish creature in the world. His own way is a 
necessity to him. In all great matters he must do as he likes, 
and then the little affairs of daily life he troubles nothing about. 
He had had his own way about Melinda, and he showed me 
that he was grateful. He sympathised with me over our adven- 
ture at the wedding, laughed at my horror of publicity, and pro- 
mised me that none of our portraits should appear in the papers 
if he could help it ; and then he said a few words of all I had 
done for Melinda. ." Thank you, mother, with all my heart, I 
thank you." And then : " She's upstairs, I suppose ? " 

And upstairs he went 

They did not leave me alone very long. He brought her 
down to me in my little sitting-room, and I was struck by a 
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great change in her as she came in with her hand in Arthur's. 
His presence had altered her face, just as a portrait is changed 
by the touch of a great artist It is a beautiful mask before he 
takes up his brush — and afterwards it lives, and a soul looks at 
you through the eyes that were only painted eyes an hour 
ago. Thus it was with Melinda. All her face wanted had 
been, what we call for want of a better word, Expression. The 
nature of the woman, her heart and soul and the capabilities, 
that were in her character, were now awake, and speaking 
through her earnest eyes, and in the tremulous curve of her 
parted lips. I must own that when I saw her looking up into 
my son's face, with the fine forgetfulness of self very few women 
attain to, I recognised in her the nobler nature of the two, and 
words sprang to my lips, in the impulse of the moment, that I 
never thought I could have said of Melinda and my son. 

" I hope you will make her happy, Arthur ; you must try." 

I was well repaid that evening for any trouble I had taken 
with Melinda, for Arthur's look of amused surprise as he 
watched her while we dined quickly changed to an open plea- ' 
sure and pride in her. She really had made herself so like me, 
in manner I mean, that she might have been my own daughter, 
and her beauty was beyond criticism. She had asked me if she 
might put on the dress she wore at the wedding. " I want you 
to see it," she added to Arthur. " It is lovely, your mother 
gave it to me." 

She could not have made a prettier amende for her behaviour to 
me at the Willoughbys'. I heard from my son that Mr. Meeking 
had come of a good family, and ought to have been a gentle- 
man, and this accounted for his daughter's readiness in adapt- 
ing herself to her new surroundings that had puzzled me, and 
for the tact she now and then showed, as in this about her dress. 

^ You shall take Melinda," I said to Arthur when dinner was 
announced. 

" No," smiling, " I will take you." 

And as we walked downstairs after her he said to me : " It £p 
a lovely dress. Thank you, little mother." 

That was a happy evening. 

Arthur talked and we listened. Melinda putting in a word 
very softly now and then, or a question that led him on to be 
more amusing than ever. He held up his glass when we were 
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alone — I had thought the occasion good enough for some of 
his dear father's dry champagne — and looking at me, ''Your 
health, mother ! " he said. And Melinda lifted her glass of 
water to her lips and bowed prettily to me, and tears suddenly 
sprang into her eyes — they did not fall, but I saw them. 

" You have no wine ? " I said to her. 

" I — I — never touch it," she faltered, and I remembered she 
never did, and Arthur told me why later on. 

I had pitied the wrong person when I had pitied that old 
Mrs. Meeking with her cloudy blue eyes. She drank like a fish, 
and made Melinda's life a burden to her, as she had done her 
father's before her. Melinda sang to us when we went upstairs, 
and Arthur came and sat by me before the fire, and beat time 
to the song with his hand on mine, and my thoughts wandered 
back into the past, and his carried him on into a happy future, 
and presently Melinda's delicious voice rose softly into a note of 
exquisite pathos. 

" * It hath a dying fall,' " quoted Arthur, and so it had, and 
the words haunt me to this day. 

How sweetly they fell upon our ears in that quiet hour ! 

*' Remembetiog old grie£s and wondering at their sadness, 
Remembering old joys and wondering at their gladness, 
So for away they seem, those smiles, those tears, 

After long years — after long years.'' 

The voice died away into silence and the song ended. It was 
the last Melinda ever sang to me. Arthur was obliged to 
return to Aldershot the next morning, and hard, indeed, he 
found it to say good-bye. 

" I dread leaving her," he said to me when they had parted. 
"She is the only person who can identify that woman, and they 
know it There is danger in that," he added. 

It was my turn now to act the comforter and reason him out 
of his fears. 

" Take care of her," were his last words, and I did my best, 
though, alas ! I failed. 

Yes, he loved her dearly, there is no doubt of it, but he forgot 
her before I did. He is a happy man, to-day, with wife and 
children round him, and I am an old woman, rather lonely as 
time goes on, and mine is a better memory than his, for days 
gone by. 
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Arthur had not left us an hour when Mr. Robins was 
announced. He was shown into my sitting-room. Evidently 
in a great hurry, and in one startling sentence he told tne what 
had brought him. 

" Mrs. Bailey is safe at Burrington," he exclaimed, and looked 
at me as if I ought to feel delighted. 

" Mrs. who ? — is where ? " I returned quite bewildered. 

" Oh, beg pardon. I have so little time, you see. I mean the 
woman in pink. She is down at Burrington. Lord Burring 
gives a big ball to-night, and she is on the look-out — will try to 
be there, you know. Now I want Miss Meeking to go down by 
the 4.15. ril take her down, meet her at Waterloo, take her to 
the hotel, swear to Mrs. Bailey — and — and that's all." 

All, indeed 1 

I sent for Melinda, and she took it very composedly. Of 
course she could go — and would. The journey was short — an 
hour only, and she would be back again before eight o'clock. 

" I owe that woman a grudge," she said with a sparkle in her 
handsome eyes. " She gave me the most wretched moment in 
my life. It was a coward's trick — to palm her theft off upon 
me." 

Robins looked at her admiringly. 

" It was," he said, " and if you knew her history you would be 
proud to help us. At 4.15, then. Ladies, good day." 

I may tell you here that Mrs. Bailey did go to the Burrings' 
ball and made off with a pearl pendant and a diamond clasp. 
She managed better than she had done at the Willoughbys', and 
nobody suspected her at the time. Mr. Robins had the plea- 
sure though of arresting her a year or two later, but her accom- 
plices, who had saved her from being arrested before by an 
atrocious murder, escaped, and are at large to this day. 

I took Melinda to Waterloo, but there was no Mr. Robins 
there, only a telegram from him given me by a railway official, 
regretting he could not come, detained by sudden urgent business. 
One of his men, Inspector Barnes, would meet Miss Meeking at 
Burrington, and would come back with her to town. Reluctantly 
I let her go — I would have gone with her myself, but she knew 
that I had an engagement at home, and would not hear of it. 

'^ I am so used to travel alone," she said smiling. '' It is 
nothing, really nothing to think of for a moment." So she went. 
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As the train moved off, a man in a carriage, next but one to 
Melinda's, put his head out of the window and stared at me, and 
spoke to a friend who was seeing him off. 

Melinda was waving her hand to me, and I only glanced at 
the man, but I had time to notice what an unpleasant-looking 
person he was, big and burly, with a red face and black hair. 

His friend and I turned round at the same moment and came 
face to face — and I met an evil look from a pair of morose 
black ey^s that certainly I had seen before. When I was in 
the brougham and driving home I remembered where. This 
man was young and had no scar on his lip, but the clergyman 
at the Willoughby wedding had the same eyes in his head, he 
who had passed himself off as our vicar, Mr. Webber. 

And his companion was on his way down to Burrington, and 
Melinda was alone, and the early dusk of a January afternoon 
had begun to close in upon us. , 

I did not keep my engagement that evening. I shopped a 
little on my way home, and I had not taken off my things when 
a telegram came to me from Inspector Barnes, " You are wanted 
at Burrington, come at once." I caught the express, and I stood 
on the draughty platform of the little country station soon after 
seven. The lamps flared in a bitter east wind, and the sleet and 
rain stung my face. Inspector Barnes met me, and g^ve me his 
arm, and I was thankful to lean upon it. He took me to a room 
in a little inn close to the station. There were three men there. 
One said to me : 

" I am Dr. Thorne." 

" Tell me all," I replied, " do not keep me in suspense." 

And very quietly and kindly he told me. The 4.15 train 
stopped once only, at a small station, between Waterloo and 
Burrington. Melinda gave up her ticket there, and all was well 
with her then. The guard noticed a man with black hair and a 
red face get out and loiter about the platform, and as the train 
began to move, he jumped in again, after a porter had called out 
to him to be quick. He got in, it is supposed, to the carriage 
with Melinda. He was not seen again. A mile further on a 
steep incline leads into a tunnel. The trains always go slowly 
there for about three minutes. When this train reached Burring- 
ton the guard found Inspector Barnes on the platform, who told 
him he was waiting for a young lady from Waterloo. 
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" She is in there, somewhere/' said the guard, pointing to the 
carriages behind him — and there Barnes found her 

She was leaning back with her head turned on one side. He 
thought, at first, she was asleep. 

Two days ago she had stood in all the pride of her beauty, and 
snatched off the red band from her throat with a shudder. 

'' It looks like blood I " she had said. Across her white throat 
now, there was another line of red. 

She was still breathing when she was found, and lived until I 
came to her. 

" Her injuries are not in themselves fatal," said Dr. Thorne, as 
he opened the door of an inner room. " She has succumbed to 
loss of blood and shock to the system, and is sinking fast, poor 
girl. She is conscious now, and knows you are coming. We 
wired to Robins for your address." 

He stepped back and I stood alone, looking down at the white 
face on the pillows. The dark eyes turned wistfully to mine, 
and she tried to raise one hand and touch me. 

" It is best like this," she whispered. " He might have been 
ashamed of me some day." 

Her voice was sinking very low, I could hardly hear the words, 
.^o changed in tone, the music of her voice was lost in this world, 
for ever. 

" Think of me now and then. Do not let him quite forget 
me!" 

My tears answered for me, as I kissed her cold cheek. 

Her eyes closed, then opened once again and looked at me for 
the last time on earth. 

" His mother and mine ! " she sighed — and was gone. 



C. M. Priest. 
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It was a blazing hot day — one of those days with which even 
Lausanne is sometimes favoured at the end of May ; when one 
feels good for nothing except to lie in some shady spot and 
meditate or sleep as one feels most inclined. I felt decidedly 
inclined for the latter ; a fact not to be wondered at, considering 
that for the last three weeks, in spite of the almost tropical weather, 
and a naturally indolent disposition, I had been forced to scour 
tiie country far and wide, and not been allowed a single moment 
(until the present one), in which to call my soul my own. 

I might have known what was in store for me when in a weak 
moment I consented to come abroad with a friend of decidedly 
" new-womanish *' proclivities ; but youth is confident, and any 
misgivings I may have harboured on the subject were silenced 
by the inward conviction that I was very well able to look 
after myself ; and that in fact I should rather like to meet with 
the woman, new or old, who could force me to do anything that 
I did not feel inclined to do. My wish has been fulfilled (as the 
following narrative will show), and like many fulfilled wishes did 
not prove quite as satisfactory as I had anticipated. 

I had set out upon my travels with the idea, that if you can't 
have a man as travelling companion the next best thing is to 
have a " New Woman." " It will be so nice, you know," I had 
explained to a somewhat sceptical sister. " Ernestine will do all 
the disagreeable work, such as looking after the luggage, tipping 
the portersy and interviewing the hotel proprietors ; " and as far as 
that goes I had not been disappointed. Ernestine had fulfilled 
these duties manfully, not a male of any sort but had been 
reduced to abject submission. This was all very well and just 
what I had expected, but what I had not anticipated was that 
my friend's domineering faculties should be exercised upon me ; 
and that before our tour was a week old I should have become 
in her hands as " clay in the hands of the potter," yet such was 
the case ; and a very exacting and relentless potter she proved 
herself to be. 
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The weather had been excruciatingly hot ever since we arrived, 
yet there was not a mountain within a radius of thirty miles, 
up which we had not painfully toiled in the heat of the day ; to 
be told most likely upon reaching the summit, that the " fine 
view'* over which Baedecker had gone into raptures, was 
malheureusement not to be seen, " on account of the fog ; " we 
would then sit down on the damp grass surrounded by that same 
fog, while Ernestine took out her note-book, and dotted down 
what we might have seen had the weather been more propitious. 

When we were not climbing up mountains we were investigating 
mines! Never shall I forget the three mortal hours we 
spent burrowing in the bowels of the earth, clad like mediaeval 
monks in smocks and cowls, while a villainish-looking man ex- 
plained to us in execrable French, the different processes of ex- 
tracting salt. It may have been very improving to our minds, but 
it certainly was not so to our clothes, and I have never tasted 
salt since ! 

Prisons, Blind asylums, and hospitals filled up our ** off" days, 
so it is not surprising that on this, our last day at Lausanne, I 
felt that I deserved a holiday ; and might without scruple indulge 
in the " dolce far niente " to my heart's content. 

Thank goodness I Ernestine was busy packing. New Women 
like packing ; it seems to open up to them vistas of new fields 
for their explorations ; though, if my friend was labouring under 
the fond delusion that I was going to make as big a fool of myself 
at the next stopping place as I had done here, she was doomed 
to disappointment " The worm will turn," and I had determined 
to set my face from the very first against all mountains, mines 
and other methods of making a holiday hideous. Meanwhile, for 
the present I asked nothing more than a cosy chair in a shady 
part of the garden, where a glimpse of the blue lake could be had 
without the trouble of turning one's head, and now and then a 
peep of the snowy mountain tops against which I still felt some- 
what wrathful. 

How long I was allowed to sleep I cannot tell. I only know 
that there seemed to be a very short interval between closing 
my eyes and opening them to find Ernestine standing over me 
like an avenging angel ; a guide book in one hand, and a time- 
table in the other. 
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" I have been looking for you everywhere*^ she said ; " the train 
goes in half an hour, and you are sleeping as though time were 
not of the slightest importance." 

" What train goes, and where does it go to ? " 

I was really afraid that I had slept a whole day and night, and 
had no idea whether it were now yesterday or to-morrow. 

" The train for C^ry, of course. Didn't Dr. R tell you ? 

He has given me this " (flourishing a legal-looking document),^ 
" and I am going to take you to the finest lunatic asylum in 
Switzerland." 

" Very kind of you, I am sure," I said, rubbing my eyes to 
make sure that I was not dreaming, " but I am afraid you will 

want more than Dr. R 's recommendation to get me into an 

asylum ; though you have certainly done your best during the 
last three weeks to fit me for one." 

" Don't be silly, Freda ! You know quite well what I mean,** 
and she then launched forth into an explanation of how she had 

been discussing insanity with Dr. R , and that during the 

conversation he had mentioned that a friend of his was manager 
of a large asylum near Lausanne, and that if we liked he could 
give us a letter of introduction, which would enable us to see 
over it that day. In vain I protested that I did not like ; that 
the very thought of a madhouse made me feel ill. Ernestine was 
adamant; she would not leave Lausanne without going to 
C^ry, not if wild horses were to drag her ; and moreover, she 
was surprised beyond measure that a person of any intelligence 
should prefer to loll about in an easy chair rather than seize an 
opportunity such as the present of improving their mind and en- 
larging their experience. 

When Ernestine assumes that tone I am done for ; and sure 
enough an hour later we were being whirled along in a stuffy 
railway carriage, where Ernestine held forth on strait jackets, 
and padded rooms, till the other passengers were quite relieved 
when we alighted at our destination — a little wayside station, 
half a mile from which we were told we should find the asylum. 
I proposed we should get something to eat if we passed a baker's 
shop; for we were not likely to be offered ^>^«^r where we 
were going, and our train did not return till three o'clock. 
Ernestine cannot understand that "experiences" (as she calls 
them), though stimulating to the cultured mind, are not as 
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satisfying to the average appetite as a good square meal. " In- 
tellectual people," she says, " are indifferent to the cravings of 
their lower nature.'' Not being intellectual, I went into the 
first shop we came to, bought the largest and freshest roll it 
contained, and a paper of butter which I could manipulate with 
my penknife as we went along. Armed with these, we set out 
down the dusty high road, admiring as we went the surrounding 
country, pastoral in the extreme, and suggestive of anything but 
madhouses and lunatics. 

" Hide your loaf quickly," Ernestine cried, as a handsome dog- 
cart came dashing round a curve in the road ; a tall, fair man 
driving, and two pretty little girls beside him. ** This may be 
the manager. What will he think of us if he sees you eating 
like a barbarian ? " 

" That we are after the spoons, I hope," I said, aggressively 
brandishing my roll in one hand and the buttery paper in the 
other, in hopes of warning him against admitting us into his 
respectable establishment 

With a comprehensive glance he drove past, and up a long 
avenue to the right, upon reaching which we saw from a 
placard on the g^ate that Ernestine's surmise had been correct, as 
this was certainly the asylum. It looked more like an hotel than 
anything else — a huge white building, backed by dark fir trees, 
and surrounded by beautifully laid-out grounds. 

We met one of the lunatics with his keeper as we went up the 
drive ; a benign-looking old gentleman who took off his hat 
twenty times in succession, and tried in the funniest manner 
possible to shoot us with his umbrella. 

'' If all the lunatics are as harmless as that one we have 
nothing much to fear," Ernestine said as she rang the bell, which 
was answered by a man in livery, who showed us into a tiny little 
waiting room while he delivered our letter of introduction. 

" I hope Dr. R has made it quite clear that we ourselves 

are compos mentis" I remarked, as the man withdrew, "for 
appearances are certainly against us, especially after the loaf 
episode, and it would not be nice to be forcibly detained as in- 
teresting cases." 

" Will the ladies kindly walk this way ?" 

This way led to a sort of study, where we were confronted 
by a dark,' morose-looking man, who introduced himself as sub- 
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manager, saying that Dr. Kohler was engaged, but would be 
with us in a few minutes. In his hand was our letter of intro- 
duction, and with a smile of sardonic amusement he handed us 
chairs ; then turning to me said he hoped he was not taking 
a liberty in asking — ** what might be our motive in wishing to 
see over the madhouse ? " Why he should have hit upon me as 
being a likely person to have a motive in visiting aif;lhing, I 
cannot imagine ! However, he soon saw from my inane expres- 
sion that he had credited me with too much intelligence, and 
repeated the question to Ernestine — "Perhaps you are lady 
doctors," he was beginning, when the door opened, and the 
entrance of the manager himself put an end to further ex- 
planation. 

It was our friend of the dog-cart ; and as great a contrast to the 
''assistant executioner" as could be imagined — a tall, fair man 
of genial aspect, and most courteous manners. He scanned Dr. 

R 's letter — ** You ladies are English, of course, and having 

seen everything else in Lausanne, would now like to see over 
the madhouse, riest-cepas ? " 

'' That is just it," Ernestine explained, delighted that he at 
least had " grasped the situation." " This gentleman seemed to 
think we must have some deep design in coming here, whereas, 
as you say, it is only feminine curiosity that has brought us." 

'•Just so." The two gentlemen conferred together for a few 
seconds ; then Dr. Kohler said that unfortunately he was en- 
gaged for an hour or so, but if we could return later, he himself 
would show us round, and explain to us some of the most in- 
teresting cases. We were sorry, but our train went in an hour's 
time, so we were obliged to accept the alternative of going round 
with one of the nurses instead. 

** You would not like to see the most dangerous lunatics ? " 
Dr. Kohler asked before leaving. I was just going to repudiate 
any such intention, when Ernestine broke in : 

** Of course we would like to see evetything,^* 

A shrug in three volumes, and he was gone ; with a not very 
exalted idea, I am afraid, of the tender susceptibilities of the 
modem Englishwoman. 

After a short interval our guide appeared — a handsome 
woman neatly dressed in a black and white uniform ; very be- 
coming, especially the Breton cap of stiff white linen. I was 
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glad to see that she was a muscular-looking Christian, with 
whom any playfully-inclined lunatic would be likely to come oflT 
second best She seemed a little bit amused at the business- 
like way in which Ernestine began to interview her, as soon as 
ever we were safely out of the waiting room ; but she answered 
her catechism good-naturedly and concisely. 

" Yes, they had patients from all classes : those who paid very 
well for their keep, and others who paid next to nothing. There 
were about six hundred patients in all, the men and women 
being in separate parts of the establishment Dr. Kohler had 
advised her to show us the women's department, as both were 
managed on the same principles, and we were less likely to meet 
with annoyance from the female lunatics.*' 

We went up a handsome flight of stairs. ''These are the 
apartments of the rich patients," our guide said, throwing open a 
door on the first landing, and revealing a large airy bedroom, 
handsomely furnished, and very snug and home-like in 
appearance. 

" If ever I lose my mind, I hope I shall not lose my money at 
the same time," Ernestine said, with an appreciative glance at all 
the little details which go to make up comfort 

" It does not really matter in the worst cases," the nurse said, 
*• tkey have to be confined to the bare cells below, however rich 
they may be, but, of course, for those who are only a little * queer/ 
it is more comfortable for them to have a room like this to 
themselves." 

Dining and drawing rooms were equally home-like in appear* 
ance ; in the latter a lady was sitting reading. She insisted on 
embracing me in the most effusive manner. " Hoped I had left 
everyone well at home, and intended to make a long stay." 

" Evidently takes you for the latest arrival," Ernestine re- 
marked, greatly amused, and dotting down something in her note- 
book as to the " discriminating faculties of the so-called insane." 

Laughing over this episode, we made our way along a lofty 
stone corridor to the ordinary women's quarters. The bedrooms 
here were scrupulously neat and clean, but, of course, not at all 
luxuriously furnished. The women, our guide told us, were 
divided into four classes ; the quiet, the fairly quiet, the violent, 
and the dangerous. She would take us first to division Number 
I. so as to " let us down gently." 
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" We shall just peep in at the door, I suppose," I said, be- 
ginning to feel rather quaky. 

" Oh, no, you can't do that," the nurse said ; " we should have 
all the patients trying to force their way out ; we must go in 
quickly, lock the door, and walk to the exit at the other end of 
the room. You need not be frightened," she continued ; ** in 
the first two rooms we shall meet with no opposition." 

And she was right. Division Number I. was anything but 
alarming. A large airy room, lit up by numerous windows, 
dirough which the sun streamed down upon a scene of quiet 
industry and content. The inmates numbered about three dozen 
and were seated at wooden tables in the middle of the room, and 
were all of them busily employed either knitting or doing needle- 
work of some description. Two bright-faced nurses presided, 
and were chatting gaily with their charges when we entered. 
Our appearance caused some surprise, and a little tittering, for 
which I imagine Ernestine's masculine attire was answerable. 
Upon the whole, the lunatics in this room derived more amuse- 
ment out of us, I imagine, than we did out of them. 

" Those are mostly monomaniacs," the nurse explained, as she 
locked the door behind us, "and, of course, give very little 
trouble, as they are perfectly sane except upon one particular 
point ; the women from the other rooms are drafted into this 
division as they get better and require less restraint" 

On our way to the second division we had to* pass along a 
corridor that was being washed out, and were amused to see a 
woman of nearly seventy gaily paddling about among the soap- 
suds, as though she were thoroughly enjoying herself. She 
invited us with a wave of the hand and a merry laugh to join her, 
but we did not accept the invitation. 

•* That is one of our saddest cases," the nurse explained, as 
soon as she was out of hearing. "It is an old Breton woman 
who has lived all her life by the sea. Her father and husband, 
both fishermen, were drowned, and some years ago her only son 
met with the same fate, and she was brought here a raving 
maniac. For years we could do nothing with her, but now she 
is in her dotage and seems to have forgotten everything. Slie is 
never so happy as when playing with water, and as she is a great 
favourite with all the nurses, and perfectly harmless, she is 
allowed to do pretty much as she likes." 

7 
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" She is certainly a good advertisement for the Knipe theory," 
Ernestine said, writing down in her notebook that " the jolliest- 
looking lunatic she had met with so far was seventy years of age 
and in the habit of paddling about in cold water." 

We had now arrived at Division Number II., a larger room, 
much the same as the other, but far noisier, and more suggestive 
of a madhouse. It must have contained from five to six dozen 
women of all ages, moving about mostly in groups of twos and 
threes, talking, gesticulating, speechifying and making all manner 
of unearthly noises. No attention seemed to be paid here to dress 
or personal adornment ; it was all that the nurses could do to get 
their charges to dress themselves at all, many of them being as 
helpless as children. As it was, their clothes looked as though 
they had been flung on with a pitchfork, and their hair was in 
most cases cropped quite short, to obviate the necessity of a 
coiffeur. 

As soon as we appeared there was a lull for a moment ; then 
a subdued murmur of surprise, and we were surrounded by the 
whole troop, each of whom tried to out-scream the other, in their 
vain attempts to gain a hearing. It was the creepiest sensation 
imaginable to be gabbled at by dozens of people, none of whom 
were in their right senses ! — and the gesticulations, and the noises, 
and the laughs ! I looked longingly towards the door at the 
other end of the room — but there was Ernestine, busily inter- 
viewing an extraordinary-looking creature, all dressed in black, 
bonnet, mantle and satchel in hand, as if ready to go out for a 
walk. " I assure you, madam, I am perfectly sane," she was 
repeating over and over again, while Ernestine wrote something 
down in her note-book. 

" I do believe this poor creature has been put in here under 
false pretences," my friend said to me in English. " Do you 
think I should take her name and address ? " 

Just at that moment one of the other lunatics, happening to 
collide with the " perfectly sane " lady, the latter sprang at her 
throat like a wild cat, and we left them being forcibly dragged 
off one another. 

" I don't think you need mind about the name and address," 
I said, as we found ourselves once more in the quiet passage, 
" our friend is evidently only sane * nor'-nor'-east.' When the 
wind's in the west, she's as mad as a March hare," 
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Our guide told us that it was a most unusual occurrence for 
one lunatic to attack another; they nearly always ** went " for 
the nurses. She had been terrified, she said, when she first came 
to the asylum ; for she had heard that the new nurses were always 
attacked sooner or later. In her case, it had been sooner. She 
undid the collar of her dress, and showed us a deep scar inflicted 
by one of the lunatics a week after she commenced her duties. 
One of the women, it seems, had flown at, and tried to strangle 
her, in consequence of some slight difference of opinion. She 
had been rescued, but was so upset and frightened that she went 
to the manager and told him that she really would have to leave, 
as she was sure she would never be able to face the " patients " 
again. "Nonsense," be said; "why, now that they have given 
you the hall-mark of their approval " (pointing to the scar on 
her neck) " they will pay you no more attention." Next time 
she went among them she found them as good as gold, and had 
never been attacked since. " It is new people they dislike," she 
said ; "once they get used to your face it is all right." 

"But suppose they kill you while they are getting used 
to it?" 

" Oh, well, you have to risk that ; no nurse has been killed so 
far, and we always hope for the best" In going to the third 
division, we passed the cells in which the most violent of the 
women are lodged for the night ; they are not padded rooms 
such as we have in England, but small white-washed cells, with 
some sort of dark sea-weed stuff in one corner to serve as bed 
and bedding. Mattresses and sheets would not be practicable, 
as they would be torn into shreds in no time. A warder walks 
up and down the corridor all night, and can see what is going 
on in each room through a little window in the door. Should a 
patient be very violent or of suicidal tendency, one of the nurses 
stays in the cell with her all night. Noises like those heard 
outside a menagerie warned us that we nearing division Number 
III. 

" I suppose it is safe for us to go in ? " I asked, feeling very 
much like the boy in the tunnel, who wished he had been good 
when he was young. 

" Yes, it is quite safe, but we must not linger," the nurse said, 
with a glance at Ernestine's note-book. 

" That means that you are to try on no * interviewing * here," 

: - ,.- ?•■ 
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I said, as we were hastily pushed into the room and the door 
locked quickly behind us. 

The room was like a menagerie in more ways than one! 
And oh ! the creatures in it ! It made one's very blood run cold 
to think that human beings could be so like animals. The 
furniture was necessarily of the scantiest ; as chairs and such 
superfluities might have been used for other than their legiti- 
mate uses. The floor seemed to be the favourite resting place ; 
and round the unlit stove were crouched five or six of the most 
awful-looking objects I have ever seen. Half-dressed, with 
coarse sacking tied round them for decency's sake, these 
" women " looked up at us as we passed, with the half-cunning, 
half-savage expression peculiar to caged animals ; the resem- 
blance being further increased by the snarling noise with which 
they expressed their surprise at our intrusion. Those who were 
not squatting on the floor, were pacing restlessly, or rushing 
wildly from end to end of the room, and it was through this 
crowd that we were obliged to force our way, aided by the four 
nurses in attendance. I think in the whole scene of horrors, 
what impressed me most, and struck me as being the most 
pitiful sight of all, was that of an old woman, very tall and 
thin, who stood leaning against the wall looking blankly 
before her — regardless of all the noise and hubbub she 
stood motionless, long wisps of snowy hair hanging over her 
face and her brown wrinkled hands clasped together — a 
picture of silent despair. " Mayez pas peur^ mademoiselle^* I 
heard the nurse saying, as she tried to keep back the m^d 
creatures who were now surging around us, filling the air with 
their wild shrieks of laughter — the room got darker and darker, 
the figures became blurred and dim, and the next thing I knew 
I was sitting by an open window in the passage, with Ernestine 
standing over me with a look of ill-concealed disgust upon her 
face. 

" Not very ' New Womanish,' is it ? " I asked, as I drank the 
water our guide had run to fetch. 

"You should try not to be so impressionable," Ernestine 
replied sternly ; " it is all a question of keeping one's nerves 
under control." 

" Mademoiselle must not see anything more to-day, I think," 
the nurse said kindly ; " the fourth division I can only show to 
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your friend thrdugh the warder's window ; it would not be wise 
even for her to attempt to go into the room." 

Nothing loth I remained where I was, while Ernestine went 
to a little grated window at the end of the passage. " They 
seem quieter in this room than in the last," she said as she looked 
at the four or five inmates, strolling about or else gazing sullenly 
on the ground. 

" Wait a minute ; they have not noticed you yet," the nurse 
replied. Scarcely were the words out of her mouth than one of 
the women, looking up and perceiving that she was being 
watched, sprang at the bars like a tiger, her eyes flaming, her 
teeth gnashing, in such a horrible way that Ernestine, " New 
Woman " as she was, hastily drew the sliding door and came 
running back to me as white as a sheet. 

^Come along. I have had enough of madhouses for the 
present," she said, and I faintly chuckled to myself at the thought 
that this was an " experience " she would not be in a hurry to 
repeat 

The nurse accompanied us as far as the front door, and would 
not hear of accepting any remuneration for her services ; so we left 
her with many thanks, and were not sorry to find ourselves out 
in the open air again, increasing every moment the distance 
between us and the Maison de Sant^. 

Of one thing I feel certain, and that is that in this particular 
asylum everything is done that can be done to alleviate the 
misery of the wretched inmates. But so little can be done. I 

understand now why Dr. R had said that he could not bear 

going over a madhouse. 

•• Cest si triste*' At the time I thougfht it a strange remark 
for one to make whose life is spent in an operating room ; but 
now I can understand what he meant ! In going over a 
hospital, or any other place dedicated to human suffering, one 
feels that " while there is life there is hope," and that much can 
be done to alleviate, if not to cure the sufferers; but in an 
asylum it is different Here the greatest physician feels that 
his powers are limited. " Thus far shalt thou go and no farther," 
the body he can heal — the mind must be left to God I 

Alice Kennedy. 
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By max PIREAU. 

PART III.— Continued. 

CHAPTER 11. 

CONTAINING A PROPOSAL— AND A SURPRISE. 

(T was well for Ruth that the engrossing nature of her daily- 
work kept her, for the next month or two, from dwelling m'uch 
on her interview with Evelyn. Had she had leisure to sit down 
and reflect, perhaps she could hardly have borne the torturing 
sense of remorse for her renunciation of Carnegie, which came 
over her at times like a wave. But her hands were fully occu- 
pied, and she went about her work as usual ; only perhaps her 
step was a trifle wearier, and her manner a shade less bright 
Some of the dwellers in Great Calderon Street noticed it, and in 
their rough, but kindly, fashion, told her she wanted a holiday. 
One other person, who did not live there, noticed it also. 
Stephen Lawrence had quietly, but determinately, refused to 
accept Ruth's rebuff as final, and had taken to dropping in 
frequently to her Sunday " At Homes," where he was always 
warmly welcomed by the guests, though more coolly by their 
hostess. If the truth must be told, Lawrence received a good 
deal of tacit encouragement from little Mrs. Weekes, who, 
finding married life so absolutely blissful in her own case, was 
anxious to provide Ruth with an opportunity of testing its 
happiness. Kathleen liked Stephen Lawrence, and thought that 
in time his devotion must carry the day with her cousin. 

But Lawrence himself was very far from sharing this opinion. 
He had known Ruth Winter now for over a year, and yet he 
seemed no whit nearer to the goal he had set himself. At times 
she would be cordial enough, and then, at some chance word 
from him, some veiled allusion to his feelings towards her, she 
would stiflen into an icicle. When he first made up his mind to 
seek her for wife, he had fancied, in his pride, that he had 
but to resolve, and the prize would be his. But of late he had 
recognized that there were some things beyond his ken. 
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" She has plenty of feeh'ng somewhere, if one could only get 
at It," he mused, as he picked his way up Great Calderon Street, 
one sultry September afternoon. " I have seen her eyes light 
up, and the colour flash into her cheeks, when she has been 
speaking of some of these unlucky creatures she works for down 
here. And then she will suddenly come down to earth again, 
and remember that she is only talking to a poor devil who is 
unfortunate enough to live in the West End. I wish she didn't 
reserve all her sympathies for one class. But I will put my fate 
to the touch this afternoon. There has been enough shilly- 
shallying ; it is time we understood one another." 

So thinking, he slowly mounted the stairs to No. 57. Arrived 
there, he found Ruth with the usual party of working-men ; but, 
to his relief, no one else. He had half feared Frank Hilton 
might be there, and would remain after the other men had gone. 
Stephen felt he could dispense with Mr. Hilton's presence 
that afternoon. Ruth seemed pleased to see him, and glad to 
have his help in entertaining her guests. He thought her 
looking more worn than he had ever seen her before ; and by- 
and-bye, when, tea being over, and the men having dropped «fi^ 
one by one, they were left alone, he told her so. 

" I have had rather a tiring week," she said, smiling faintly at 
his intent look. " Kathleen wants me to take a few days' rest 
with them, but I can't spare the time at present" 

" Well, you know my opinion on the subject, so I will spare 
you a repetition. But I want to speak to you to-day on another 
subject. Miss Winter." 

« What is that ? " 

" I don't suppose you will thank me for speaking of it. I have 
often wished to do so before, but you always seemed to know 
what was coming, and shut yourself up in your shell imme- 
diately. But I am not going to be put off any longer." 

" Please don't say any more, Mr. Lawrence," begged Ruth, in 
a distressed voice. " I know what you mean, and " 

" Yes," interrupted Lawrence, rather cynically, " and you wish 
to spare me the pain of a refusal. Very proper and considerate 
of you. And yet, Ruth, such is the perversity of man, that I 
actually prefer to hear you give me my conge. Am I to con- 
sider, then, that you definitely refuse to marry me ? " 

" I fear I must I wish I could have given you any other 
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answer ; but, indeed, what you ask is impossible. I cannot be 
your wife/' 

" So ! But you will be a sister to me, eh, Miss Winter ? That 
is the correct thing to say on these occasions, I bebeve." 

He spoke deliberately, with an elaborate pretence of indif- 
ference ; but Ruth, glancing up at him, saw that the keen, ugly 
face was very pale. 

" Oh ! I am sorry — more sorry than I can tell you," she cried 
impulsively. " Yet, I should be doing you a far greater wrong, 
if I were to marry you without caring for you." 

Lawrence turned to her, a sudden soft light in his rather 
hard eyes. 

" Never mind, Ruth, you cannot help your own feeling, any 
more than I can help mine. Do you know," he added with a 
forced laugh, ** I somehow expected things to turn out like this, 
and yet I felt I must make sure of my fate. Well ! I know 
now. Don't be afraid ; I am not going to inflict upon you any 
rhodomontade about ' ruined life,' * blasted prospects,' and so on. 
You wouldn't believe me, and you would be quite right I shall 
probably go on exactly the same as before I knew you, a rather 
ill-tempered, selfish individual — who finds life, on the whole 
liveable, if occasionally unsatisfactory." 

" I hope you will find someone else by-and-by, who will be 
much more to you than I could ever be," said Ruth gently. 

" Don't, Miss .Winter. That remark shows a lack of ori- 
ginality which I should not have looked for from you. But 
after all, what can one expect ? All these things, you know, 
have been rehearsed so many times before. You and I are just 
saying the same things, and thinking the same thoughts, that 
every man and woman so circumstanced have said and thought 
from the foundation of the world." 

" Then, if so, every woman who has had to refuse to marry 
any man, has felt for that man a true and lasting friendship, 
which none of his bitter speeches could destroy." 

" I did not deserve that, but I thank you for it," said Law- 
rence, gravely. " And now, I do not see that I need inflict my 
society on you any longer. Good-bye — and do not let the 
foolish things I have said this afternoon trouble you." 

He took her hand in his and gazed questioningly for a mo- 
ment in her face. Then he turned and left her, and she watched 
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him walking down the street, his head held as high as usual, his 
easy carriage and impassive face giving no sign that the dearest 
wish of his heart had just been denied him. 

" Poor Stephen ! How I wish he did not feel like this towards 
me. I wonder — I wonder — if I had met him before I went to 
Kemperton, whether I could have cared for him ? " 

Ruth was roused from her musings by a tap at the door, and, 
in response to her " Come in," Frank Hilton entered. 

" Mr. Hilton, I am glad to see you, but you are very late. 
The men are all gone." 

" Yes, I know," answered Hilton, dropping into a chair. " I 
couldn't get away in time this afternoon. I just came in to tell 
you I have at last secured a lecturer for the men's club." 

" Really ? Oh I I am so glad. When and where did you find 
him?" 

" Properly speaking, it was Dr. Weekes who found him He 
is a doctor, and I suppose that is how Richard came across 
him. He seems a clever fellow, but I believe he doesn't prac- 
tise now, which is rather odd in a young man, don't you 
think?" 

" It is, rather. However, I am glad he is a doctor. He will 
be more likely to get on with the men. And he will come 
down to give us a lecture every fortnight ? " 

" That is the present arrangement. I am afraid," added Mr. 
Hilton, laughing, " that the lectures will become rather Repub- 
lican, for he seems to hold very strong views on social questions. 
I told him we were all more or less Socialistic down here, as a 
result of working in slum neighbourhoods, but we tried as far as 
possible to keep our politics within due bounds." 

" And what did he say to that ? " 

" Looked at me with as keen a pair of blue eyes as I ever saw, 
and remarked that it was difficult to live in the East End 
without becoming a politician. An interesting personality, I 
should think, if one could draw him out, but he seems very 
reserved." 

" And what is his name ? " 

Ruth spoke quite quietly, but her heart was beating furiously. 
A foolish, an altogether wild idea, had somehow started to light 
in her braia 

' Oh ! did I not tell you ? Dr. Dudley Carnegie." 
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There was no answer. Frank Hilton looked round, and 
started to his feet when he saw Ruth's face. 

" Miss Winter, what is the matter ? You are ill." 

" Hush ! it is nothing, I shall be better in a moment Your 
news startled me. I — I knew Dr. Carnegie in my hospital 
days." 

" What a strange coincidence ! But, Miss Winter, I am afraid 
I must indeed have startled you. You look so very white still." 

" No, no, I am quite well." Ruth waved him aside im- 
patiently. " Tell me more. When did you meet Dr. Carnegie ? 
How is he looking? I want to know all you can tell me." 

And Frank Hilton told her all, relating his meeting with the 
young doctor, the immediate strong liking which he had taken 
to him, the enthusiasm with which Carnegie had entered into 
his plans for the well-being of the men. Ruth listened, leaning 
forward, her eyes bent on his, eagerly drinking in every word. 
And as Hilton looked into those grey ^yt,% which told their 
story only too plainly to the man before her, he realized that 
her love was irretrievably given to this man of whom he was 
speaking, and that the love which he could have showered so 
fully upon her must be guarded from her knowledge for ever, 
lest it cause her pain. He fought a battle with himself, and 
won it, in those few brief moments, one of the world's unre- 
corded battles, which no human eye sees, and no human voice 
applauds. 

^ And the lecture is to be to-morrow ? " said Ruth at last, 
drawing a long breath. 

^ Yes, to-morrow evening. You will be there, Miss Winter ? " 

"Yes, I will come. I — I should like to meet Dr. Cam^e 
again." 

Frank Hilton rose to his feet, for he felt that the woman 
before him would rather be alone. 

" Then we shall meet to-morrow ? Good-bye till then." 

" Good-bye till then ? " Nay, was it not a longer, far longer 
good-bye ? — he asked himself as he went down the stairs. There 
are conscious and unconscious martyrs, but the man to whom 
the fatal gift of prescience is given has the sterner martyrdom. 

" She is not for me," he said to himself. " Well, I am strong 
enough to bear it And, God helping me, she shall never know." 

So, strangely enough, it came to pass that on this same Sep- 
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tember afternoon, these two men, who had each, in their 
differing fashion, loved Ruth, and hoped to win her for wife, 
learnt that hope could never be fulfilled. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHAT DUDLEY TOLD RUTH. 

Ruth never knew how she lived through the day that followed. 
Somehow she managed to get through her work as usual, and 
no stranger, seeing the quiet, self-possessed nurse for the first 
time, would have dreamed of the wild tumult of feeling con- 
cealed beneath that calm exterior. But through it all one sen- 
tence was repeating itself over and over in her brain — " I shall 
see him — I shall see him to-night" The dingy London 
sparrows chirped it to her, the wind sang it in her ears, the 
world seemed ringing with the fact which to one woman at 
least was the central fact of the universe for the time being. 

The lecture was fixed at eight o'clock, but long before that 
time Ruth was at the Hall, which was but a few steps from her 
own door. No one had yet arrived but Frank Hilton, who was 
sorting books and papers at a side table. 

Ruth came up to him, shook hands, and watched his work 
abstractedly for a few minutes. 

" Mr. Hilton," she said at last, rather nervously, ** I think if you 
do not mind I will sit in the inner room to-night. I fancy that 
the men feel my presence a sort of restraint, and that they 
would talk more freely if they did not see me. Don't you think 
so?'* 

Perhaps Frank Hilton was not quite so easily deceived, but 
he gave no sign that he took her words to mean anything more 
than they ostensibly did. 

** No doubt you are right, Miss Winter. If you sit in the 
other room I think you can hear everything, and perhaps, as 
you say, the men will feel more at ease by themselves." 

Ruth thanked him with a look, and disappeared into the room 
of which they spoke, while Hilton went back to his work, his 
lips set together a little more firmly than before. 

Presently the men began to arrive. Ruth could hear them 
stumping up the room in their hob-nailed boots, and seating 
themselves with much clatter round the long table. 
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And then a pause — and another entrance. 

How did she know it ? Who shall say ? Certain it is that 
► somehow she did know Dudley Carnegie was advancing up the 
room, though she could see nothing. She listened to the well- 
known step, which came up to where Hilton was standing. The 
latter greeted him warmly, and Ruth strained her ears to catch 
the low tone of Carnegie's voice as he replied. And then, after 
what seemed to her impatience an eternity of preparation, the 
confused babel of voices died away, a bell was struck, and 
Carnegie began his lecture. 

Ruth Winter was a proud woman, and, therefore, it was well 
that there was no one to see her face, as she sat there, bending 
eagerly forward that she might lose no note of the low vibrant 
voice. Ah! how much that voice recalled to her memory! 
Yet it was changed, it sounded older, graver, and had lost its 
ring of hopeful enthusiasm. And Ruth remembered that the 
past year had brought him trouble far deeper than any she had 
known. 

" But I will help him to bear it," she said to herself. " It will 
grow lighter if we face it together, and some day his innocence 
must be made clear." 

So she reasoned hopefully, while Dudley Carnegie spoke on, all 
unconscious that, behind that door so close to his hand, the 
woman he loved best on earth was waiting for him. 

It was over at last Ruth could not have told what the subject 
of the lecture had been, but she judged from the applause at 
the finish, that it had found favour with most of the men to whom 
it was addressed. Not with all. To her intense impatience, one 
man, Radley by name, who was well known in the club for his 
revolutionary ideas, got up and gave vent to a long rambling 
speech, in which fiery denunciation of every class but his own, 
and contempt for "gentlemanly compromisers," were pretty 
evenly mingled. 

Carnegie replied briefly but forcibly, and then, after one or 
two more speeches of little importance, the meeting broke up. 
The men tramped out noisily ; and when the sound of their foot- 
steps had died away, Ruth rose and passed into the hall. 

Dr. Carnegie was standing beside Frank Hilton, discussing 
the meeting, as the grey-cloaked figure came softly out of the 
shadows into the ring of light formed by the gas-lamp. For a 
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moment he lcx)ked as if he took her for a phantasm, a creature 
of the imagination. And then — ^he saw the love light shining in 
her eyes, and knew that she had come to him at last. 

After all, their meeting was very quiet. 

They scarcely heard Hilton's muttered apologies, as he dis- 
appeared on some manufactured business ; scarcely realized 
where they were till they found themselves mounting the stairs 
to Ruth's little sitting-room, whither she had instinctively led 
the way. 

Then it struck her that Dudley was strangely subdued. Was 
then this meeting less to him than to her ? No, surely not ! 
Had he not told her he loved her, and could re^l love ever 
change ? Men had different ways to women of showing their 
emotion. 

She closed the door behind them, and then turned to him, 
where he stood in the middle of the room, waiting with a look 
which she could not quite understand. 

" Dudley," she said, holding out both hands to him. 

That was all ; but it was enough. With something very like 
a sob, Dudley Carnegie caught her in his arms. She lay there 
passive, and in that moment Ruth Winter tasted the joy which 
only comes after long pain, the joy which recompenses for all the 
sorrow which goes before it. Ay ! and sometimes for that which 
follows. 

It was Dudley who at last broke the spell upon them both. 

" Ruth," he said sadly, " I am but a coward after all. I thought 
I was stronger, but the sight of you has wrecked all my strength 
of purpose." 

She raised herself in his arms, and gazed anxiously into his 
face. 

"Why do you say that, Dudley? Surely you have proved 
your strength of purpose ? And now at last we may be happy 
together. We have waited for happiness so long," with a piteous 
little ring in her voice. 

Carnegie smiled rather bitterly. 

"So long? — Yes, but one waits sometimes for that which 
never comes. Ruth, my darling, you can never be my wife." 

"Why, Dudley, why?" 

" Because there is a cloud upon me of which you know 
nothing. Because I will not ask you to share a ruined life." 
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" Dudley, Dudley, do you imagine that is going to keep us 
apart ? Oh ! how could you think it of me ? " 

Carnegie started, and gazed at her with eyes full of stern ques- 
tioning. 

" What ! Ruth, you know it then ? " 

" I have heard of that wicked slander which was circulated 
about you. I will not insult you by saying I do not believe it" 

He dropped his eyes with a muttered groan. 

" Dudley, what is this ? You frighten me, dear." 

Then he raised his head, and met her gaze unflinchingly. 

" I will not marry you, Ruth. Because tAat tale was true!' 

For a moment she did not answer. She staggered back, and 
looked at him with wild eyes, eyes which entreated him to give 
the lie to those last words. And reading in his their truth, she 
covered her face with her hands. 

" Dudley — oh, Dudley, ^^« did this thing ? " 

And then again silence fell on them, till she looked up once 
more. 

" Tell me — ^there must have been some reason. Tell me all." 

"Yes, there was reason," said Carnegie, in strained tones. 
" The man was incurable, and he knew it I knew also, what he 
did not, that his sufferings, which Heaven knows were bad 
enough then, could only get worse as time went on. He would 
have died in agonies. Knowing this, at his earnest request I 
took the most merciful course and put him out of his misery, as 
I would have put any suffering creature out of it" 

He paused a moment, but there was no word from the woman 
beside him, only her eyes besought him to continue. 

" I knew 1 was risking my reputation, perhaps even my life. 
I knew I was doing a thing at which all orthodox people would 
shriek with horror. But I could not stand by and see that man 
die in agonies, while I held in my hand the power to cure him. 
I could not, Ruth." 

" Then — you took his life ? " 

" If you care to put it so — yes. If an existence which was 
and could be nothing but one long torture can be called life — I 
did." 

" Oh, Dudley !— and I loved you so ! " 

A hard sob checked her voice, but no tears came into the dry 
eyes. 
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" Loved ? It IS past then ? Well ! better so. Why did we 
meet again, Ruth ? Better to have had the memory of our last 
parting at Kemperton than of this." 

"Yes," said Ruth, mechanically. "It would have been 
easier." 

And then, as the thought of the diiTerence between this meet- 
ing, and the one of which she had dreamed all that long happy 
day, rushed over her, she broke down at last. 

"Hush!" said Carnegie, almost harshly. "Hush, dear, I 
cannot bear it Forgive me for the misery I have brought on 
you, and let me go." 

She looked up at him with a haggard face. 

" Will you go, and leave me alone again ? " 

" What would you have, Ruth ? Would you be the wife of a 
man, who, in the eyes of the law at least, is gfuilty of murder ? " 

Then she rose and faced him. 

"Yes," she said slowly, "even that. I loved you when I 
thought you innocent, I love you still now you tell me you are 
guilty. I cannot think you were right, but nothing you have 
done can ever change my love. I gave it you once, and I can 
never take it back." 

Carnegie bent and kissed the hands she held out to him. 

" Oh ! my love," he whispered, " how you shame me for ever 
having doubted you. But it is too much, Ruth. Grod forbid I 
should accept your sacrifice." 

" It is no sacrifice, Dudley. What I give was given long ago 
at Kemperton." 

" At Kemperton, yes ; but there was no stain on my life 
then. No, Ruth," he added almost sternly, as she would have 
spoken, "I know the consequences of my action, and I must 
abide by them. Do not tempt me further. Ah ! you think, 
dear, that love can cover all things. But love cannot make you 
think of that action with anything but horror, and I foresee, 
what you cannot, that in time to come it would be a source of 
bitterness which would poison all our lives. No, dear, we can 
never be husband and wife." 

The quiet hopelessness of his tone steadied Ruth by its very 
despair. 

" Must we part then again ? " 

" Believe me, it is best. Oh ! Ruth, I would have spared you 
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this if I could. When that happened last year my consolation 
was that at least you did not know." 

Ruth smiled. Surely the saddest smile which ever illumined 
a woman's face. 

" Ah ! but I fear that cannot comfort me. For if I had been 
there it might not have happened ? " 

''Who knows? But do not let that pain you. I did it 
deliberately, and even yet I cannot regret it. Forgive me, dear, 
if I hurt you and say good-bye. Ruth, you have never kissed 
me yet Will you do so now for the first and last time ? " 

She spoke no word in answer, but she raised her head and 
kissed him on the lips. Then she turned away and Carnegie 
went quickly out 



(TV be continued^ 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

A QUEEN AND HER COURTIER. 

'J period had been strictly observed, and the costumes were 
w«. ^ carried out. 

Tflere had been a run on " Kenilworth " and " Westward Ho ! " 
at t*i circulating library, and a general furbishing up of memory 
and English history as regarded the eventful reign of the Virgin 

Quefn. 

Leicester in his bravery, Varney the hypocrite and schemer, 
Sussex the great earl's rival, Dudley and Raleigh and Burleigh ; 
aldermen and burghers, Sydney the courtier and poet, astrologers 
and mechanics, and traders, famous seamen, who had made the 
name of England a world's wonder, fair ladies, citizenesses, and 
country maidens, even an adventurous Will Shakespeare, and 
a Marlowe — all moved to and fro in the magnificent ball-room, 
the lighted galleries, or danced the quaint and stately dances of 
the period. 

The queen and her devoted courtier stood side by side for a 
few moments in the gallery that ran round the sides of the ball- 
room, and looked down at the motley crowd below. 

" It has been very well carried out," she said ; " very well 
indeed. I scarcely thought these people would have risen to 
the occasion as they have done." 

8 
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" It was your idea," he said. " I am proud to have pleased 
you in attempting to give it form." 

" Well," she said laughing, " you must confess that fauns, and 
satyrs, and nymphs, and dryads would have presented innumer- 
able difficulties. I could scarcely fancy Lady Pollock or Mrs. 
Johnnie as nymphs, or Captain Corner as a faun, or his lovely 
daughter a dryad ! To carry out your ideas. Sir Anthony, you 
would have had to hire your characters like stage properties, and 
invite your guests to look on at their antics, which reminds me 
also that they were not the most propriety-loving creatures in 
the world. I think you would have shocked the county for ever 
and aye if you had given that masque ! " 

" I don't care in the least about shocking the county," said 
Sir Anthony. " I would not allow its opinions to influence me 
in the smallest matter. The only true courage is the courage 
of one's own convictions. Our intelligence and our tastes should 
alone guide our actions." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Carr, " that sort of independence. Sir Anthony, 
is only possible to rich people, or people who have an assured 
position." 

He looked at her thoughtfully, and with some resolve dawning 
in his usually weak face. He felt that to-night she reflected on 
him all the glory he desired. He had chosen to show her to all 
these commonplace, tiresome people as the lady of his choice 
-r-the one woman who could fittingly have ruled this pageant. 
Still, with all his admiration for her, there lurked in his heart a 
selfish fear that to marry her meant putting himself in leading- 
strings. She was so strong, so self-assured, and also so many 
years older than himself. 

With all his folly, Sir Anthony was not quite a fool, and the 
one thing on earth he treasured was his liberty. Still, as he 
looked at this magnificent creature beside him, with her wealth 
of vitality, her unfailing energy, her wpnderful resources, and her 
perfect taste and temper, he acknowledged that she was the only 
one he had ever met for whose sake he could make the sacrifice 
of himself. 

As he stood there with his pale eyes bent on her, his vanity 
and self-consciousness were for once superseded by a little sen- 
timent of genuine emotion. 

Midnight struck while this phase of feeling was still swaying 
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in the balance with his long-nurtured selfishness. It was the 
signal for supper, aqd he gave her his arm and led the way to 
the magnificent pojpqf^^where accommodation for the two hundred 
guests had been a, matter of no difficulty. 

It had not of course been quite possible to lay out the tables 
and provide the accessories on strictly Elizabethan principles, so 
art had to content itself with an anachronism in that respect, 
though the table at which the queen, her ladies and courtiers sat 
was a happy combination of Victorian elegance and sixteenth 
century prodigality. 

The effects of champagne and excitement were soon evident 
in Sir Anthony's random speech and exaggerated flow of words, 
and his apparent determination to shock or astonish any of his 
more prudish-minded guests. 

However, at his own table he had gathered the fine fleur of 
his London set,- and Lady Kate and Mrs. Carr were not easily 
shocked, or afraid of Mrs. Grundy. 

They enjoyed themselves to the utmost possible extent ; such 
viands and wine, such dresses and company, such admiration and 
flirtation, were gijfo of the gods for which no woman could be too 
grateful. 

As for Lady Kate, a pang of envy shot through her heart 
as she noted her friend's new conquest. The Counsellor had 
been thrown inside, and wisely too, and Joan had done well to 
secure him ; but Sir Anthony was a prize worth having, and 
Sir Anthony was evidently the new captive of Mrs. Carr's bow 
and spear. What a lucky woman she was, and how wonderful ! 
That verve and brilliance and untiring energy, that heaven-sent 
faculty of never ^appearing bored or out of temper, whatever 
she might feel— Oh ! why couldn't she have been an Irish- 
woman? ;| r 

M«nwhile ^ 5i>^ Anthony's blue eyes gleamed like stars in a 
frosty sky^i^his face grew flushed, his tongue grew reckless. 
Encouraged by the applause and laughter of witless youths of 
his own cult» he expressed himself with scarce veiled delicacy 
on many subjtects, and out-Heroded Herod in his strange 
remarks. 

Once or twice Mrs. Carr looked at him with surprise ; once 
she glanced nervously at the oft-filled champagne glass by his 
side. He was getting dangerously excited, and she had a horror 
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of scenes. In pity for him, she tried to draw him away from 
the table. She reminded him that the dancers were again foot- 
ing it in the ball-room, and that she had engagements. 

He pulled himself together with an effort. He gave up 
repeating borrowed epigrams and talking the foolish jargon 
his cult called " Art," perhaps because Art has neither part nor 
meaning in it. He rose — not quite steadily, be it said— and 
they returned once more to the dancing-room. 

By another anachronism, which spelt "popular feeling," 
modern dances were to be permitted after supper ; though, to 
see Will Shakespeare waltzing with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Marlowe with Mary Hamilton, and a stout burgher with Amy 
Robsart, and Rizzio and Darnley clasping respectively Addie 
Larking and Lady Kate, affected Sir Anthony almost to the 
verge of hysterics. 

Mrs. Carr would not waltz. One does not wear hoops and 
cloth of gold, and ruffs two feet wide for nothing. She would, 
at least, be true to her character, and not an anachronism. But 
J- he tried her best to get rid of Sir Anthony. She did not wish 
him to make her too remarkable, and she kept Leicester and 
Dudley and Sussex and Raleigh by her side, as a guard of 
safety, if not of honour. 

But, as the hours waned, a gradual recklessness seemed to 
have settled upon the first stiffness of the pageant. People had 
grown accustomed to masquerading, and accustomed also to 
their strange attire. 

The floor was perfect ; the music perfection. There was no 
heat, no crowding. The air from open windows blew over 
blocks of ice, and kept the atmosphere deliciously fresh. 
Fountains of perfumed water threw their scented spray from 
sheltered alcoves. A ball so perfect had never been given in 
the annals of Coombe Ditton, and even the surliest and most 
discontented guest could not but enjoy it in some manner. 

Mrs. Carr turned to her host at last. 

" It seems ungracious to say so, Sir Anthony, but I am really 
a little tired. I wonder if you could find Joan for me ? I see 
Lady Kate just opposite. There's no need for her to come ; 
but your aunts kindly offered me a seat in their carriage." 

He looked at her in consternation. 

" Leave— already ? Oh ! my dear lady — impossible ! It is 
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quite early. What would become of the pageant if our sovereign 
lady withdrew the light of her countenance ? " 

She laughed a little. 

" It*s the weight of my wig I should like to withdraw,'* she 
said. " You can have no conception how heavy it is." 

" Come with me to the palm-house/' he entreated. (He would 
never use so commonplace a term as conservatory.) " It will 
be cool there and fragrant. The noise and glitter have perhaps 
wearied you. We will sit in the fantastic twilight and watch 
the dawn break in the east ; and the perfumes of exotics will 
lull us to soft dreams." 

" But — but really, Sir Anthony," exclaimed Mrs. Carr, " I 
don't want to be lulled, or to dream ! In solid, commonplace 
English, I should infinitely prefer to be in my own room, and 
removing all this heavy apparelling." 

" That is not — that cannot possibly be true," he murmured. 
" It is the speech of the Philistine ; it is not the voice of my lady 
and sovereign. Come ! " 

He rose, and offered his arm, and she felt she must take it. 

She was bored to death with him, sick of his foolish .talk and 
foolish adulation ; and yet, to think he owned all this ; that he 
could have given a ball no crowned head need have been 
ashamed to have organized ! 

Something of impatience and dissatisfaction was in her heart 
as she paced the polished oak floor, and went with him through a 
tapestry-hung archway and across a dim-lit ante-room to where 
the beautiful, glass-domed conservatory stood, in a fragrant, 
artificial gloom ; heavy with odours, rich with tropical spoils, 
warm and sensuous as the spice gardens of the East, and with 
one window open to the pale grey sky. 

For a moment, Mrs. Carr hesitated. 

She felt a crisis was at hand. That Sir Anthony had not 
brought her here without set purpose. With his love of effects 
—this perfumed dusk — the tender gloom of the great palms — 
the lights gleaming like jewelled fruit among their spreading 
fronds, had all a purpose and a meaning. He was here for a 
purpose, and she could guess it very well, as she saw the hectic 
flush bum in his cheek, and the nervous quiver of the fingers 
that played with a jewelled dagger at his side. 

The place was quite deserted. Rich coloured rugs covered 
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the marble floor, soft seats and lounges were scattered here and 
there. But the ball-room and the supper-room still claimed 
the attention of the guests, and here at least were solitude and 
peace. 

" If it is to be, it must be," murmured Mrs. Carr in her heart, 
" but oh, if it were anyone but he." 

Her thoughts leaped back for twenty years, and her pulses 
thrilled as she thought of what love had meant to her then. 
She drew her hand from his arm ; she seemed to turn faint and 
sick in this sensuous, sweet atmosphere, beside this self-conscious, 
artificial youth. 

She walked quickly to the open window, and leaned out and 
looked over the dusky woodland to where the sky already 
changed before the first faint touch of dawn. 

She leant her arms on the sill, and lifted her face to the cool 
breeze ; careless of chill, heedless of the trying effects of that 
most trying of lights. From afar came the strains of a waltz, 
that haunting, sad rhythm which alone of all musical rhythm 
the waltz music holds. 

They were both silent ; for a moment she had forgotten he 
was there. 

Then suddenly she felt a hand laid on hers, and lifting her 
eyes to his face, she saw that her hour had come. 

" I want to speak to you," he said. " Not here. Not as you 
stand with that averted face, and the cold light upon your hair. 
' Let me take you to a seat.** 

She turned half impatiently. He was probably going to 
make himself absurd — but it would be over. That he actually 
meant a crude, bona-fide proposal she scarcely suspected. 

She sank down on the nearest chair. He remained standing. 
Then suddenly he dropped on one knee, as the courtier he 
represented might have done to the queen he served, and by 
whom he was so ill requited. 

He took her hand, and she felt the cold touch of his lips 
upon it. 

"In an hour like this,*' he said, "thought grows confused. 
Emotion sways us with its wandering impulses. Dear lady of 
my soul, I lay my homage at your feet, now and for ever. Oh I 
stoop to me ; be merciful and bid me live for — you.** 

She looked at him. 
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This exaggerated form of speech always puzzled her as to its 
real meaning. Even now she could not quite believe that he 
meant — he wished to marry her. 

" Indeed, Sir Anthony, I have no desire that you should die 
for me — or for anyone," she said lightly. "Do pray rise; if 
anyone should see you, what would be thought ? " 

" You know I am not governed by the rule of other people's 
opinions," he answered, " and I cannot rise till I have learnt m> 
fate ! " 

" But what do you really mean ? " she asked, looking in per- 
plexity at the strange young face and excited eyes. 

Sir Anthony felt that there was something cruelly crude about 
the English language, which left nothing but plain " Will you 
marry me ? " for the poet, as for the costermonger, to say at such 
a wonderful moment ; and yet as his lady would have his senti- 
ments interpreted, what else was left for him to say ? 

He said it. 

For a moment she sat quite still, with a bewildered look in her 
eyes, that gradually changed to one not good to see. 

The temptation she had always feared — the one she had often 
acknowledged she should never be able to resist, was staring her 
in the face. Riches, wealth, position — no more .shirking of debt^ 
—no more buflFets from society. Rest and security at last, and 
luxury such as her soul loved and could appreciate more than 
most women. 

She lifted her head and looked round at all the evidences of 
wealth, and outside in the pale primrose of the sky she saw the 
dawn of the day that was to have witnessed her abdication. 

Again chance had befriended her ; once more the ball was at 
her feet. Her breath came in quick, uncertain gasps. She 
tried to speak, but some devil of numbness seemed to have 
taken possession of her. 

Then suddenly she sprang to her fee^f. She seemed to hear 
Joan's voice — she seemed to see Joan's eyes smiting her to the 
earth with their pure scorn. 

" I did not understand you were in earnest," she said, almost 
harshly. ** Rise, Sir Anthony — this is really folly. I — I cannot 
marry you." 

He rose then. His face was flushed and angry. He looked 
at her as if disbelieving his senses. 
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" You cajinot ! Why ? " he said sharply. 

She gave a short hysterical laugh. 

" In the first place I am too old," she said. " You are a mere 
boy in comparison with me. In the next, I do not care for you 
m the very least, in that way. I think we need say no more." 

He passed his hand across his brow. He doubted if he had 
heard aright. 

** From the hour I met you," he said, " I have laid all my soufs 
devotion at your feet. I have gloried in my own self-suppres- 
sion. I made no secret of my feelings, and you — you en- 
couraged them. Now you say you never understood their 
meaning. How can I believe it? With regard to age, love 
takes no count of years. Your age is nothing to me. You are 
the woman I adore, and your age is part of yourself, and makes 
you adorable. If I am content with you, surely that is 
sufficient ? " 

" I suppose it ought to be," she said quietly. 

" I would not wrong myself," he went on, with eagerness, " by 
attempting to paint the advantages that my offer carries with it. 
But I have heard you say you longed for riches, and envied 
them. Would it be nothing to feel you were placed for ever 
beyond the sordid troubles of a limited income ? " 

Nothing, My God 1 it would be everything, she thought in 
her heart. 

She, to whom wealth had seemed the one supreme object of 
desire, to be offered it in vain ! She, in the autumn of her 
years, storm- battered, tempest-tossed, to be gazing on this mirage 
of delight, and to know it was for ever henceforth unattainable. 

Did that old promise bind her ? Was that old allegiance the 
only one that had any real claim upon her reckless heart ? 

Was the love that had been her ruin to be now its own 
avenger? she thought, with a passion of momentary regret 

Then the memory of that scene on the yacht recurred to her 
— that letter with its imploring prayer. It had never been 
answered — yet ; suddenly, it seemed to claim its answer now. 

" You do not speak," said Sir Anthony, watching her changing 
expres.-ions. " May I hope that you are considering— that I have 
found favour in your sight again ? I will give you time. A 
decision so momentous should not be too hastily made. Shall I 
say a day — a week ? " 
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" No/' she cried impulsively. " Not a moment Who hesitates 
is lost. Sir Anthony, you will never know what a temptation 
your generous offer has been. But I refuse it, once and for ever. 
I will not even say, * Let us be friends,' for I am leaving this 
place almost immediately. I am going back to Ireland. I do 
not think we shall ever meet again." 

"To Ireland!" 

It was as if she had said to the North Pole, or Van Dieman's 
Land — to any place remote and barbarous and uncivilised. 

He looked at her, incredulous and amazed. To bury such 
beauty, such charm, such attractions in a place where people 
spoke with a brogue, and broke heads with blackthorns, and 
whose staple food was potatoes. He forgot she herself, with all 
her charm and beauty, was a daughter of that very land ; but 
then Sir Anthony's mind was incapable of taking in a large per- 
spective. 

" Is this true," he said, ** or are you jesting with me ? " 

" It is quite true," she said. " This will be my last appearance 
at Coombe Ditton. I am but an ordinary person, you see, and 
am going to make a very ordinary exit from the stage of your 
experience. That you wish to retain me permanently is a great 
compliment, but I cannot accept it. Sir Anthony. All the same, 
let us part friends." 

She held out her hand, but he made no effort to take it. He 
looked at her strangely and angrily. Then the eyes turned to 
the deepening rose-tints of the sky. 

"That I should be refused," he said—" I ! " 

" You like wonderful effects," she answered. " Put that fact 
down amongst them. Sir Anthony. It is hardly likely to occur 
twice — to you." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

IN SIGHT OF HAVEN AND HARBOUR. 

Who shall understand the mind of woman, or say how she will 
act on any given occasion ? 

Mrs. Carr's reflections ran in this wise as the carriage took 
them home in the chilly dawn ; as tired, and heart-sick and half- 
regretful, she leant back on the cushions and reflected on what it 
cost one to do right 
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" Right ! That word of many meanings, translated respec- 
tively by creeds, and sects, and nations, and rulers ; that upholds 
the honour of the peace-loving politician ; that weaves the astute 
lie of the diplomatist ; that is the war-cry of hosts, whose 
blood is shed for policy or aggrandizement ; that alike from the 
throne, the rostrum, and the pulpit, asserts itself as the main* 
spring of virtue and the watchword of truth. Right! that con- 
viction so self-satisfying^that belief so reassuring ; the crown of 
honour, and the sword of judgment, the courage of the martyr, 
and the halo of the saint. 

Mrs. Carr did not find it at all self-satisfying or comforting 
as she reflected on all she had given up. No one would believe 
it of her, except perhaps Joan. Joan, whose words had first 
lashed her sleeping conscience into painful life. Joan, who had 
made her feel at once shamed and soul stricken for her long 
selfishness. 

The conviction of having performed one's duty is more often 
than not a pain, instead of a pleasure. True the pain may some- 
times lift us to an altitude of self-renunciation from which all 
previous sins and shortcomings look mean and contemptible, but 
also the leverage that so raises us may be of a nature that is only 
comparable to rack and thumb-screw, and from which mere 
common -place mortals shrink in terror. 

Fortunately the physical capacity for suffering is less than our 
enemies*, or even our friends* capacity for inflicting it ; and Mrs. 
Carr, feeling that she had really done the very worst for herself 
and the very best for her conscience, grew gradually accustomed 
to the thought of what Lady Kate, and indeed most women 
virtuous or the reverse, would have called crass idiocy. 

It is always idiotic to sacrifice reality for an ideal — to forfeit 
willingly the good things of this life for some doubtful, white- 
robed fetish that is called virtue, and sits enthroned in a marble 
temple, and is worshipped outwardly by all — really by few. 

But this was exactly what she had done ; and she felt half- 
contemptuous and half-pitiful of herself as she thought of it. 

Yesterday her plans seemed so feasible and so easy ; yesterday, 
she had only had to count the cost of what she hiew. To-day, 
she only knew she had flung aside the very best chance she had 
ever had. 

•' The wreck of matter and the crash of worlds ** 
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seemed all about her, as she sat there in her gorgeous robes, and 
knew in very truth she was but a discrowned and overwhelming 
sham! 

She felt no profound emotion as yet — no very poignant disap- 
pointment even ; but doubtless, they would come. There was 
little hope she would escape. However, for to-night, or rather 
to-day, she felt too worn out to trouble herself about such possi- 
bilities. 

Oh, the relief of solitude — the delight of casting aside her 
gorgeous finery ; of standing alone, her own self Tired, 
desperate, but yet with a certain wild gladness in her veins, as of 
hard-won freedom that was at last her portion, as of release from 
shackle that had been about her limbs and fettered her actions 
for long and painful years. 

In the clear, rosy warmth of the risen day, she stood and 
looked at herself. There was a tragic sense of future suffering 
underlying her glance — a " something " that laid claim to self- 
pity as she voluntarily laid down sceptre and crown, and told her- 
self her day was over. 

It might have ended in a lurid blaze — it might have sunned 
itself in pageantry and splendour, and, instead, it was to sink 
into self-chosen insignificance, to be seen and heard no more 
in that little world that was yet so great a world to her. She 
gave one deep sigh and drew the curtains across the window, and 
threw herself down upon her bed. As she did so, her eyes 
caught sight of something lying on the table beside the candle 
and matches she had not required. 

It was a letter re-directed to her from her old address in 
Ireland to her old address in town, and now forwarded here. 
She rose and took it up. The light was dim, but clear enough 
to decipher the few brief lines the stiff sheet of paper con- 
tained. She read it ; then gave a little gasp, and sank against 
the bed, trembling like a leaf. Her presentiment had come true ! 

Let books of Fate be for ever lauded and believed ! Here in 
black and white, in the curt, brief form of legal information — 
here was the "something" that she had felt would happen. 
Here was another turn of Fortune's wheel ! 

For once virtue was rewarded — for once right had not been 
punished, and wrong lifted up on high. She sank on her knees 
with a cry of thankfulness and wonder. 
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The letter informed her that her Uncle Deveaish O'Rourke, 
the old miser, about whom she and Lucius had so often specu- 
lated — the misanthrope dreaded and hated by all his relatives, 
and to whom she had scarcely ever spoken a civil word, had 
died suddenly a week ago, and left her sole heiress to his tumble- 
down mansion in County Meath, anda fortune of sixty thousand 
pounds ! 

Sixty thousand pounds ! Yes ! there it was staring her in the 
face — the announcement and the figures. 

No wonder her brain reeled. No wonder she asked herself 
could she be dreaming ? What had she done to deserve such luck ? 

Perhaps that was the reason it had befallen her, seeing that in 
this world of cross purposes the good and the virtuous are for 
ever condemned to suffer, and the wicked and the selfish flourish 
like the green bay tree ! 

There was no sleep possible now. 

Her heart sang with the waking birds, her brain leapt into 
warm, strong life once more. Sorrow and shame and fore- 
boding fell off her like a mantle that she needed no more. Grief 
had endured for a night — for many nights in her chequered life 
— but joy had indeed come in the morning. Joy freely given 
and that she might freely take ; joy that had lifted the burden 
of years from off her life, and set her feet at last in the paths of 
peace and prosperity. She made no attempt to go to bed. 
Sleep was not needed. She bathed and dressed and went out, 
and walked tirelessly, purposelessly, for miles, while the sky 
above grew brighter, and the cool autumn air braced her nerves, 
and earth and heaven alike seemed rejoicing over her escape and 
her good fortune. 

" And the best of it all is," she thought, " that I am still free. 
I may wait for Terence now as long as my life endures, I may 
answer that letter at last, and I wUL Til tell him the whole 
truth. He shall not think me better than I am. I have done 
with shams, I have done with pretences ; perhaps even I have 
done with — love ; but I have not done with memory. I shall 
go back to the old place, and to the old scenes, and, if God wills, 
he will come to me there — some day." 

She stood on the edge of the cliffs and looked out to the wide, 
blue sea ; the sea that had divided them twenty years ago — the 
sea that divided them still. 
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" Love can bridge Time," she said, and the warm tears filled 
her eyes as she watched the wheeling gulls and the passing sails. 
"It can bridge Time ; it may even bridge you ! " 

Her knees trembled ; she sank slowly down on the green turf. 

" I have sinned greatly," she cried in her heart. " I have not 
deserved to escape condemnation. In my deep thankfulness I 
ask nothing, save only God's pardon and — his." 

THE END. 

Slattn pa0ba* 

By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 

"Khartoum must be restored to civilisation" — the word has 
been spoken by a Minister of State, as a promise and a prophecy. 
Do we realize what it means ? We have watched the forces of 
Egypt developing themselves, surging and spreading southwards, 
resistless as time and tide. Thrust back, but returning as the 
flowing wave under the laws of sun and moon that lend life to 
the inert waters. If not the hand of England, her spirit moves 
the dusky armies of the Khedive with the dogged purpose that 
ignores defeat, and takes no denial from reluctant fortune. 

Khartoum, once prosperous and happy, lives in recent history 
as the seat of Gordon's Vice-royalty, the centre of his marvellous 
personal sway, which could regenerate a vast, wild region by the 
power and will of the man alone. Fairy tales were wafted over 
to us during those hopeful years, of a new empire of peace and 
light in the " dark Soudan," of the merchants and wanderers 
from many nations, Greece, Italy, Austria, France, settling in 
security under Gordon Pasha's laws, enriching and enriched in 
their remote, adopted home ; of the good days of profitable 
business, crowned by enchanted nights, when the whole family, 
and maybe a friend or two, would gather into the walled garden, 
embowered in lofty palms, in the sweet-scented shadow of the 
roses, to enjoy the luxury of living, in the illuminated tropical 
darkness that seemed closer to heaven than our brightest day. 
Was it not as if they had reached, after many wanderings, some 
fairer planet than our earth, where they had been lifted out of 
life's troubles into the inheritance of the blest? 
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And now, what is Khartoum? The head-quarters of the 
KhahTa Abdullahi, the later Mahdi, the infamous successor to a 
throne based on slaughter and every nameless form of crime. 
Where Gordon put by many of his best years, and finally cast 
away his life, Khartoum recks and festers, linked to its suburb , 
Omdurman, as a living victim to a pestilential corpse. There, to 
draw breath is to be a slave, a human chattel shut out from every 
right of man or woman ; there the rash lips that presume to 
whisper in the master- tyrant's presence of failure or check, are 
quickly silenced under the scourging rods, or by some slow, tor- 
turing, horrible form of death. There the messenger who 
brought the evil news of defeat at Firket was punished by cruci- 
fixion, and the same doom threatened against any other offender 
who should dare even to repeat the name of the lost battle. 
There women, young and fair, are sold as a merchandise to 
shame, or, if old and valueless, are put to the vilest torments to 
extract money — whether they possess, or not, the means of ran- 
soming their wretched flesh from the executioner's hands. 

This grand region, enriched by the upper Nile and its tribu- 
taries, is now shut out from every market of the world as a 
fortress of savagedom, a menace to Egypt, a defiance to Eng- 
land's power ! It has no place for the soldier of fortune, the 
" gentleman adventurer " of Britain, Germany or America. In 
vain do we recall the names of renowned explorers whose hunt- 
ing grounds lay among these latitudes. Burton, Speke, Baker 
and Stanley, or the far-away succession of ancient kings, mostly 
of Arab descent, strayed down from the 'distant Mediterranean 
coast, to carve for themselves each Prince his own sultanry out 
of the broad central lands of unexplored Africa. Shall this be 
the end of it all ? A slave-empire gathering up the harvests ot 
the soil in gold and riches and the bodies and souls of men, to 
its garners in Khartoum and Omdurman ; sitting upon the waters 
of the captive river with power to inflict famine and ruin upon 
Egypt by the choking and diverting the life-giving stream into 
the sand-heaps of a barbarian desert-realm. 

A prediction was hazarded many years ago by Lamartine, that 
on the ultimate breaking up and partition of Turkey, Egypt 
must fall to England's share. The catastrophe of Islam has been 
stayed so far, but the trend of circumstances is towards a partial 
fulfilment of the prophecy in a sort of enfeoffment of the river- 
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kingdom to the natural influence of our Island-empire. If the 
state of Egypt is to be protected, sustained, developed as our 
new creation, the deliverance must be worked out by Egyptian 
hands, inspired and giiided by the brains and military skill of 
European officers. 

Of such, the Khedive counts many of note and name in his 
service, and on the death-roll of this year's costly advance on 
Dongola and the South, Major " Roddy " Owen and other gallant 
Englishmen have fallen by the way, and paid their lives as tribute 
to the grim idol, War. Need it be said, the British are the 
majority and the back-bone of the Egyptian command ? Yet 
among the band of brothers there are those to be counted, drawn 
together from other nations by one common interest, hope or 
hate, not unworthy to stand shoulder to shoulder with our own 
country's noblest sons. One name occurs to us all, at once, at 
the mention of Egypt and the Soudan ; that of Rudolf Slatin 
Pasha, in his youth a lieutenant in the regiment of Prince Rudolf, 
Crown Prince of Austria ; sometime Governor and Commandant 
of the Khedive's troops in Darfur ; afterwards, for twelve years 
the captive of the Mahdi ; at this present time Colonel in the 
Egyptian army, serving the Khedive's interests in the Intelligence 
Department, and, in the general mind and public opinion of 
Europe, with a soldier's rough and ready pen — perhaps the most 
potent factor of all. 

As a mere lad, young Rudolf Slatin had been attracted by 
some wild, wandering witchery to the far-away provinces of the 
shadowy Soudan. In his eighteenth year, he seems to have 
broken loose from strong family ties, and stronger obligations of 
uncompleted military service, to enjoy a year or two of travel 
and adventure. In October, 1874, he reached Khartoum, the 
base of various excursions through desert and mountain ways, to 
Kordofan, Darfur, and the Austrian Roman Catholic Mission, 
recently planted at Delen, under the leadership of Father 
Ohrwalder. At Khartoum, the young traveller made acquaint- 
ance with Emin Pasha, and shared in the honour of an invitation 
from General Gordon to visit him at Lado, his headquarters in 
the Equatorial Provinces, at that time under his rule, as Governor 
General for the Khedive. Painful results of 'fever, the call of 
military duty, and the urgent entreaties of his family, combined 
to recall the wandering Austrian subaltern to the old home 
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before the close of a second year. In the midst of a campaign 
with his regiment on the Bosnian frontier, a letter reached him 
from General Gordon, as the message of his fate. He was bid- 
den to the Soudan, to take service with the Khedive's army, 
under Gordon's own command. 

Flattered, delighted with such remembrance, he longed to 
seize the offered chance, but had to take patience till the close of 
the campaign at the end of the year, and the return of his battalion 
into quarters at Presbourg. Then, at last, he obtained leave, as 
an officer of the Reserve, to follow his opportunity in remote 
Africa. After eight days spent at Vienna, in family farewells, 
Rudolf Slatin started on the 2ist December, 1878, by way of 
Trieste, Caijo and Suakin ; thence he crossed the desert to 
Berber on camels, under the protection of the local governor, Ala 
ed Din Pasha, and arriving there, found a dahabia waiting for 
him on the Nile, from General Gordon. He embarked without 
delay, and was landed at Khartoum on the 15th January, 1879. 

He was welcomed as a fiiend, lodged in a house near the 
palace where Gordon was installed, and appointed, early in 
February, to the confidential post of Finance Inspector, with the 
congenial duty of travelling up and down the country in every 
direction, as a redressor of grievances on the head of tax collection. 
The result was a report submitted to General Gordon, treating of 
the unjust incidence of the fiscal burdens, by which the bulk of 
the imposts fell upon the poorer landed proprietors, who were 
crushed without mercy, while the richer sort were able, by means 
of very reasonable bribes to the tax collectors, to hold enormous 
quantities of land and property, and escape scot free. At one 
large trade centre, Mesallamia, placed between the Blue and 
White Niles, the young official discovered a vast gathering of 
young women, held as property by merchants of great wealth and 
high repute, who publicly bought and sold these attractive human 
wares for the basest purposes. How to tax them, or in what way 
to deal with them, was a problem quite beyond the Government 
Inspector's experience and capacity to resolve; so, with a 
wounded conscience, he sent in by the same post his report, and 
resignation of his post, a course which won him 'the entire ap- 
proval of General Gordon. 

Promotion followed in a few days. Gordon's telegram was 
received, appointing him Mudir of Dara, the capital of South 
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Darfur, including the south-west districts comprised in that 
Government. The orders were, to start at once, and conduct 
the military defence of that country against one Sultan Harun, 
who set up as heir to the place, bent on a fight for possession 
with its recent Egyptian conquerors. A memorable meeting 
with Gordon on the way, was the first and last interview between 
these two men, so strangely bound together by mysterious cords 
of fate. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-three, the Austrian lieutenant found 
himself in the position of a semi-independent Prince, holding the 
threads of diplomatic intrigue and the leash of Arab war-dogs 
between his unpractised fingers. Boyish in appearance, blond, 
with blue tyt,s, the hair just sprouting on his upper lip, he turned 
with longing and delight towards every chance that offered of a 
brush with the native Pretender, Sultan Harun, and his adhe- 
rents. These furnished him with plenty of martial occupation 
till March, 1880, when Harun, just as he put his foot in the 
stirrup to mount his horse, was shot by a bullet full in the 
chest, and fell dead. 

For the next few years Slatin was fully engrossed with the 
fiscal and administrative affairs of the provinces of Dara. Dis- 
content burned in every corner of the land, and an uprising was 
possible at any moment, so that frequent semi-military journeys 
of inspection, intimidation, or by way of precaution, came within 
the round of Slatin*s duties. One of these occasions brought 
him to Khartoum, where a short space was happily whiled away 
in company with many friends, old and new. Among these he 
missed Gordon, resigned some time before, and found Father 
Ohrwalder arrived from Cairo under the like doom of a terrible 
future, to be shared with his young countryman — little foreseen, 
as they put up in the same quarters, and spent bright hours in 
pleasant talk over the dear old land at home. While here, 
Slatin's merit was recognised by Rauf Pasha, Gordon's successor, 
as, " a stubborn but capable official." The Pasha obtained for 
him from the Khedive the appointment of Governor-General of 
Darfur, with the title of Bey. 

Thus he proceeded at once to the capital. El Fasher, and took 
over the duties of his high office from the retiring Mudir AH 
Bey Sherif. Here, a vast agglomeration of petitions, charges, 
law cases, and intricate taxation questions, filled his hands for a 
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considerable time, until a pleasant change of work was provided 
for him in the shape of certain tribal quarrels, which it was his 
province to hold in check by superior authority, or compose by 
the argument of the sword. 

Towards the close of i88i came the first low murmur of 
trouble from beneath the ground, that was to shake the young 
ruler's lofty seat down to the low places of the earth, where most 
bitter enmity against the constituted authorities seethed and 
fretted in the multitude of the oppressed poor. Taxed out of all 
proportion to their means, the very bread torn from between 
their teeth to meet the exigencies of high-placed official robbers, 
whose exactions were enforced by the lacerating scourge, till the 
flesh fell from their bodies in shreds of gore, the native masses 
needed only the leaven of a national movement to make thenx 
mix with dangerous unanimity against all Turks, Egyptians and 
Europeans in their midst ; while the well-to-do were not less 
perilously provoked by our well-meant, but ineffectual attempts 
to put down the traffic in human flesh. Not only had the 
export of slaves from the black countries been made all but im- 
possible, but the complaints of servants against their owners 
were entertained, listened to, and the malcontents invariably re- 
warded with their freedom. 

It was the ripe occasion for a leader of revolt, and with the 
hour came the man, Mohammed Ahmed the "Mahdi el 
Muntazer," or expected guide. This master-cheat, the life of the 
so-called Dervish movement, was a fanatic parody of the original 
Prophet of Islam. At once a reformer and a tyrant, he bade his 
followers put away all the good things and pleasures of this 
world, living only for that which is to come. Thus he preached, 
while exacting by force of murderous rod and mutilating knife 
the last farthing from his conquered enemies. Praising poverty, 
he would go about in the plain jibba, the patched shirt imposed 
on all as the badge of his following ; but withia the closed doors 
of his harem he would riot and wanton in silken robes and per- 
fumed cushions, on the soft couches of luxury. An ascetic with- 
out, a voluptuary within his palace courts, shut in by lofty window- 
less walls in Khartoum and Omdurman, he would summon to 
the call of his pleasures the hapless youth and beauty of each 
town he captured and burnt. The fatherless girl, with the 
wretched widow and mother, were brought, in the bitterest 
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moments of recent bereavement, to writhe under the loathed lips 
that had pronounced the death doom of their natural protectors. 
Their vain cries or mute despair were the pleasant excitement 
of his lighter hours, varying the scene of festivities, too often 
found tame and tasteless when furnished only by the submissive, 
purchased slaves, gathered from every province as a love-tribute 
to the insatiable passions of the impostor they had learned to 
worship as a mortal god, with human sacrifice. Suddenly, as a 
mah'gnant growth of the night, hi^ person and power rose, were 
magnified by report, and met with general submission through 
the Soudan and its bordering lands. Second to him in authorit)-, 
although far beneath, as the moon to the sun, stood out his 
favourite. Khalifa Abdullahi, ultimately his successor as leader 
of Mahdism. With these two, Rudolf Slatin was destined to 
come into relationship closer than he desired, longer almost than 
life and patience could endure, and conquer in the end. 

Gradually the new movement spread, during the first months 
of 1882. The Mahdi took courage to proclaim his divine mission, 
and declared himself master of the land in open defiance of 
Rauf Pasha, Gordon's successor as Governor-General at 
Khartoum. Expeditions to crush and capture the upstart went 
out from that fated city, only to suffer annihilation at the hands 
of a mob of ignorant wretches, driven by the wild enthusiasm of 
mistaken faith like fire of lightning along the ground, resistless, 
inevitable ministers of death. Two chiefs of renown, Yusef 
Pasha and Abu Sidr, met their doom through the fatal fault of 
despising their foe. Encamped within a rough enclosure of 
scrub, they were surprised at break of day by the Mahdi's 
hungry-, half-naked Arabs, the very scum of the earth, risen to 
possess it. Arms they had none to speak of, only the chance 
weapons of nature and savage fury. In one fierce moment they 
had thrust through the useless barrier opposed to their onslaught, 
and were upon the sleeping men and officers. These last were 
killed in their nightshirts, as they rushed to the tent doors. Abu 
Sidr was avenged by a woman slave who loved him ; seizing a 
revolver, she shot two of his murderers dead, then fell upon his 
body, stabbed to the heart— happy in her death. A few minutes 
of slaughter, and scarce a man was left alive. 

This was but the prelude to the awful music of war. The 
Mahdi, enriched by spoil, was now able to tempt the rude hordes 
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to his standard with present gain, as well as shadowy promises 
of a sensual Paradise after death. The wandering Arabs swelled 
the rabble rout of his adherents to a vast army ; all the Southern 
provinces bordering on Darfur received him as their lord and 
visible God. Down to Dara, Slatin Pasha boldly rushed to meet 
and stem the flowing tide. Here his friend and deputy was 
dead ; the Mudir of Gordon*s appointment, and a countryman 
of his own, one Emiliani, a Venetian of Austrian origin. Setting 
a stone over the recent grave, Slatin filled the vacant post with 
Zogal Bey, a cousin of the Mahdi, and a doubtful servant at best 
— like a flawed sword apt at the first pinch to break off and 
wound its master. The very heavens seemed in league with 
the tremendous, immeasurable powers that threatened the 
handful of brave men standing out for order and light against 
the hosts of barbarism. The great comet of 1882 shone night 
by night, as a portent to the superstitious herd of the destruction 
of European Government under the new Prophet, foreknown to 
victory by his triumphant star. 

Then the siege was laid to El Obeid, capital of the next 
province on the Eastern side, Kordofan. The Mahdi himself 
directed the leaguer ; the Arabs and slave-hunters of the desert 
assembled round at the call of his horsemen, sent out on every 
side to bring in the willing assailants to his banners. Twice, the 
dense swarm of human beings, ignorant of bullet or cannon shot, 
surged up to overwhelm the town — an angry sea of swords and 
spears ; twice, they were driven back by a deadly hail of lead. 
But this was only for a short time. Famine worked for the 
besiegers, through five miserable months ; then, after suffering 
untold, unnameable horrors, the Governor, Mohammed Said, was 
compelled at last to surrender the place, when every outrage 
that greed and cruelty could devise was put in force to extract 
the utmost farthing from the wretched inhabitants — in the name 
of religion. 

Stirred to desperation by the report of it, Slatin called on 
Zogal Bey, and every chief who still wore any semblance of 
loyalty, to join him with their " Bazingers " and " Gellibas," and 
other troops of desert warriors. On his own hand, he gathered 
a number of blacks, hired for pay and freedom to fight for a 
European master, so that all the tribesmen he had summoned 
to the defence of the existing Government brought up his forces 
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to something over 2,000 riflemen, with the support of one old- 
fashioned mountain gun and thirteen artillerymen. With these 
he marched out to fight the battle for existence, leaving behind 
him at Dara some 700 horse and foot, gunners with seven guns, 
regulars and wild Bazingers, all under the command of Zogal 
Bey. One Gottfried Rott, a Swiss, formerly school-master at 
Assieut, later an Inspector for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, commended by Mr, Gladstone and the Anti-Slavery 
Society, was engaged by Slatin to put aside for the time being 
that special mission, and turn his shrewd observations upon 
Zogal, the mistrusted guardian of the base of operations at 
Dara, 

Under such gloomy auspices, Slatin went south in October, 
1882, to fight no less than twenty-seven pitched battles, before 
the loss of everything constrained him to surrender his body to 
slavery. He advanced in search of a foe through the Rizighat 
country, dense with bush and forest, always in military order, 
in expectation of attack. Spearmen, regulars, and wild 
Bazingers formed his strong rear-guard, to meet the Arab 
fashion cf attack from behind. On each flank were 2,000 spear- 
men in solid square, fenced with a double crescent composed of 200 
Bazingers and 1 50 horsemen, all well served with buglers, ready to 
sound timely warning at need. Within a large central square 
were disposed the reserve, in readiness to meet every event, 
along with the gun, ammunition, and train of camels. Slatin 
Bey, as a provident captain, rode with his own company of fifty 
horsemen, in the vanguard of the march. 

In vain fever knocked him down ; with the first note of alarm 
he was at the post of danger in the rear. Most vivid are the 
word-pictures retraced from the ineffaceable impressions left on 
his memory by many a desperate encounter. A skirmish of 
horsemen amongst the trees gave^im the advantage, one day; 
the next, still suffering from fever, he ordered his deputy Sharaf 
ed Din, to repeat the same military dispositions, but was im- 
perfectly obeyed. The result was disastrous. Suddenly, from 
the rear-guard, the alarm was sounded, twice followed by rifls 
shots. On the instant, Slatin summoned his reserve, and 
galloped to the point of attack. Too late, the wild Arabs in 
their thousands had overpowered the rear, and penetrated into 
the broken square. At once, with no uncertain sound, the 
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leader's bugler gave out the command, " lie down," to the disci- 
plined soldiers who formed the central square ; then their fire 
raked the Arabs who had broken in, as well as the masses push- 
ing from behind ; the rush was checked, and the enemy were 
driven from the square after an action of twenty minutes, brief 
but murdwjrous. 

The last horseman had vanished in the distance, and the field 
was left to Slatin and his men, strewn with the dead and 
wounded, as far as the eye could search, and far away, out into 
the forest, where they lay unseen, in countless heaps. Any 
moment, the enemy might return, therefore a zariba was hastily 
thrown up, fortified .later in the ni^ht by a deep trench dug 
inside to give shelter from bullets. The wounded were 
brought in — as many as could be, to die in peace, with a few 
words of comfort from their comrades who had no better aid to 
give. Then the cruel roll was called — all that was left. Ten 
out of fourteen infantry officers were among the slain, and one 
lay alive wounded. Of thirteen artillerymen, only one remained. 
Amongst a heap of dead they found the delinquent chief, Sharaf 
ed Din, stabbed to the heart. 

Strengthening their defences as best they could, the remnant 
of an army lay there for a week*s rest, if it could be so called, 
repulsing daily or nightly attacks by the wary foe. Tnen, the 
last morsel being eaten, water run low, and want pressing them, 
they marched forward, some 900 men out of as many thousands, 
hampered by numbers of wounded, and having to cut their 
retreat through fire and sword towards Dara. 

Here Slatin met his staff of hostile officers, who received his 
orders with excuses rather than obedience. Then came the 
tale of the fall of El Obeid. Posts were stopped, wires were 
cut, but nothing could hold back the tidings. It was brought 
by a Dara merchant, returned from Khartoum, who imparted it 
faithfully to Slatin for friendship's sake. The terrible secret 
could not be kept, so the Commandant told it to his chief 
officers, and within the next few days, it had spread through 
all the Arab tribes, and the whole country was stirred to rise in 
revolt Slatin set his teeth \o the danger, and made ready to sell 
life and liberty at the heaviest price. 

His resolution was met by plans of wholesale desertion 
amongst his soldiers. Spies served him well. Six of the ring- 
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leaders were caught, and tried by martial law ; the sentence was 
death, with recommendation to mercy ; but, although with grief 
and pain, the Commandant confirmed the decree. Then Slatin 
turned his mind towards another sacrifice, to be flung as a living 
prey is thrown to check the onset of a pack of wolves in chase. 
Questioning one of his men, he elicited the fact, that he was 
mistrusted as a Christian — now that the Mahdi had proclaimed 
a " religious " war, carrying with him the irresistible force of a 
people fanaticized to the last man by their faith in a living lie. 
The ignorant soldiery were persuaded that their European chief 
would never gain a victory in that war, but would suffer great 
losses in every battle until at last he should himself be killed. 
Then he put the case to his counsellor : " Suppose I now turn 
Mohammedan, would my men believe in me, and hope for 
victory ? " 

The born "true believer" met the question with an incredu- 
lous smile, but seemed to accept the argument of expediency. 
Slatin reasoned, he had not been sent to the Soudan as a 
missionary, but as an official of the Egyptian Government. So, 
at sunrise next day, he met his troops on parade, and the chief 
magistrates and merchants of the town, with the orthodox 
Mussulman profession of faith on his lips, and the promise of 
openly attending prayers at the Muezzin call. 

The same apostasy was pressed on Father Ohrwalder, with 
his mission priests and sisters, recently fallen into the Mahdi's 
hands. These men and women stood firm in the face of death, 
while the Austrian officer bent himself to the deception from com- 
plex motives, not all unworthy, if mistaken. But the wheels of 
fate were not to be thrust back. Neither masterly diplomacy 
nor valour in the field could serve to prolong the struggle 
beyond that disastrous year, 1883. The Khedive's last attempt, 
an expedition sent out from Khartoum, under the English 
officer. Hicks Pasha, to retake Kordofan, ended on the fatal 4th 
November, by the onset of more than 100,000 savage fanatics, 
who sprang from ambush among the trees upon the doomed 
Egyptian square of a few thousands. In a moment they were 
broken, overwhelmed, massacred, with their leader, almost to a 
man. Except a few who cheated death by hiding themselves 
under the bodies of their slain comrades, the force was butchered 
with scant mercy. Towards the end of November the rumour 
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of this defeat reached Slatin's ear, and, soon afterwards, the 
heart-crushing details were brought to the gate of the fort by an 
eye-witness, one Mohammed el Gretli, also the bearer of a letter 
from Zogal Bey, calling on Slatin to surrender. In confirma- 
tion of the disaster, were sent several of the slain officers* com- 
missions, and the journals of two victims. Colonel Farquhar and 
Mr. O'Donovan. 

No secrecy could avail, so the Kadi and the leading mer- 
chants were summoned to a repetition of the tale. Then, calling 
on the few officers he trusted, the Commandant bade them 
debate among themselves without his interference on what was 
to be done. Before the day was over they brought him their 
last word — Surrender to the Mahdi. 

That night Slatin held counsel with despair through the 
sleepless hours. After four years of undaunted struggle against 
partial, but ever-upspringing revolts, and now, in face of this 
strange fanaticism that had ruined all, he could find no shred 
of doubt to cling upon. It was needs must, no choice but 
capitulation. 

A European and a Christian, alone amongst a strange and 
cruel people, he was not compelled to accept life as a slave, while 
his own hand was master of his fate. But in the flush of youth 
and strength, nature abhorred the last resource of self-slaughter. 
There was still some desire to strive towards the faint hope of a 
possible future, some innate clinging of the bruised spirit to the 
mercy of God, so often proved by almost miraculous deliver- 
ances out of the very grip of death. 

Determined and resolved, he rose from his unrest, and put on, 
that morning — ^the last time for many a year — the uniform of 
his Service, now to be discarded for the jibba of the Mahdi's 
followers, the garb of a renegade and a man enslaved to the 
soul. That day he was informed of important desertions from 
the town during the night to join the enemy. This was the last 
straw. Resistance was cut off, and at midnight he rode out of 
Dara, with a few faithful officers, to meet Zogal Bey, and 
receive from him the Mahdi's written promise of pardon. Then 
they all rode back together and encamped in the evening by 
Dara. Arms were delivered up, the fort garrisoned by Dervish 
soldiers, and the miserable business was done. 

It was Christmas time. The beaten man lay sleepless that 
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evening of the holy festival so dear to the national heart, so 
faithfully honoured and adorned in every home throughout the 
Fatherland. In those dark hours — the saddest of his life — the 
new-made prisoner went through the wretched past, slowly, with 
infinite pain, as the long minutes dragged — again and yet again 
renewing and re-enacting in thought the scene of his humiliation, 
till envy of his dead comrades rose bitter in his soul. 

But the worst was to come on the morrow, when he had to 
look on at the barbarities inflicted on the helpless townsfolk for 
whose protection he had bargained away his own liberty. All 
rights were set at naught in the rigorous personal search, after 
the looted houses had failed to yield either money or jewellery 
to the conquerors' grasp. Men and women suspected of pos- 
sessing them, were subjected to the most revolting cruelties ; 
mercilessly beaten with sticks, or suspended by the feet, head 
downwards, in wells, until they lost consciousness. Remon- 
strance, appeal to pledges given, was vain. 

" Do you still think you are Governor- General of Darfur, and 
can say what you like ? " was the harsh reply, while the weeping 
and wailing of the miserable people rang in his ears, day and 
night 

A memorable meeting occurred about this time between Slatin 
and the Sheikh Madibbo, formerly his friend, more recently a 
leader on the Mahdi*s side. This man offered the prisoner 
brotherhood in his calamity, with his favourite horse, the fleetest 
and most beautiful owned by the Arab tribe that called Madibbo 
chief. 

In return Slatin offered, as a token of friendship, the precious 
war-drums of copper, lost by Madibbo, when he was beaten in a 
night attack by the man now at his mercy. Their loss implied 
a slur on the honour of an Arab warrior, and thus restored, they 
were accepted with huge delight. On the drum was laid a 
sword, taken down by Slatin from the wall ; the sword he had 
received in his youth, on entering the Austrian army, and which 
in more recent years had borne his name engraved in Arabic 
characters upon the blade. Madibbo bade the forlorn captive 
hope, telling him to be " obedient and patient ; for he who lives 
long, sees much." 

In April, Slatin, with two friends. Said Bey Guma of El 
Fasher, and a Greek merchant, Dimitri Zigada, rode towards the 
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Mahdi's camp. He was dressed in a jibba, hastily patched up 
by his servants* with broad black stripes that showed up on 
horseback like a lady's fancy bathing costume. A servant was 
sent on to announce his approach to the dread lord, Khalifa 
Abdullahi, the Mahdi's trusted agent, with authority scarce 
second to his own. No messenger returned, so the three 
companions rode on towards the market place. Their ears were 
saluted by the dismal boom of the " ombeya," the great horn 
hollowed out of an elephant's tusk, and sounded either for 
executions, or the Khalifa's customary ride. Slatin enquired, 
and was answered, " Very probably Khalifa Abdullahi is giving 
orders for some one's head to be cut off, and this is a summons 
to the people to witness the execution." Chilled to the heart 
by the ominous reply, the prisoner halted at the command 
brought him, to stay where he was and await the Khalifa's 
return. In a few minutes, hundreds of horsemen and a multi- 
tude of armed men on foot marched up to the sound of the 
ombeya, ushering^ in the Khalifa. By him the visitors were 
entertained with a show of friendship, and in the afternoon, 
having performed their ablutions, they were led to worship at 
the mosque, where the Mahdi officiated as Imam, or leader of 
prayers. Ministers and visitors squatted upon sheepskins, duly 
provided and spread for them, in front of a crowd of devotees 
in close-packed lines, only partially sheltered from the sun's heat 
by the shade of a giant tree. The Mahdi stepped forward 
towards the new- comers, and saluted them. Slatin took sharp 
note in a few minutes of the arbiter of his fate. A tall and 
stalwart form with light-brown skin, keen black eyes, black 
beard, and three slits in either cheek. Regular features, and a 
perpetual smile — with good cause. White teeth, with the 
V-shaped division known as " falja," a token of his marvellous 
luck. His jibba was short, quilted, daintily washed, and per- 
fumed with sandal- wood, musk, and attar of roses — an attraction 
to women. This perfume was renowned as the " odour of the * 
Mahdi," and was thought to equal, if not surpass, the scents of 
Paradise. 

Already, the Austrian captive had been taught the language 
of a flattering tongue ; he besought his master to give him the 
" beia," or oath of allegiance, and having attained this honour, 
covered the tyrant's hateful hand with deceitful kisses. The 
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Muezzin gave the sign for prayer, and God was mocked with 
supph'cations to grant victory to the Mahdi. Then the prophet 
preached renunciation of the pleasures of this world for the 
joy^ of Paradise, to the fanatic assembly that swallowed his 
doctrine with ecstatic faith — save the three guests. These were 
bidden to stay with the Mahdi till sunset, and they had to 
remain squatted down on the same spot, their legs painfully 
doubled under them, till, released after evening prayers, they 
departed with many kisses lavished upon the hand of their lord, 
and deep curses muttered as they turned away, hobbling off on 
their cramped legs with as cheerful a countenance as they could 
put on. 

Abdel Kader Saladin, as Slatin was now called, was attached 
by the Mahdi's orders, to the Khalifa Abdullahi as a mulazem, 
or servant and body-guard, thus enrolled amongst his devoted 
adherents, but subject to their punishments. Every morning, he 
waited at the Khalifa's gate, stood behind him, and accompanied 
him, barefoot and bleeding, upon his rides, until allowed the 
privilege of a horse. Thus, he had to stand and listen to the 
news brought by Hussein Khalifa, the conquered Governor of 
Berber, who came to make submission with ashes on his head, 
and seeking favour with his tale of Gordon's deadly peril at 
Khartoum. 

In Slatin's military judgment, Gordon^s mission, undertaken 
alone, without one British officer or man to support him, was a 
mistake, followed up by a succession of disastrous afterthoughts. 
When Gordon read to the people of Metemmeh the pro- 
clamation of abandoning the Soudan, the fall of Berber was 
hastened, and the besieged inhabitants of Khartoum understood 
that Gordon had no power beyond the glamour of his 
personality, and the hope that is not of this world. They had 
yet to learn that he had come to rescue them, or to die with 
them. 

One evening Slatin, at supper with the Khalifa Abdullahi, 
was told by his host of a victory won by Gordon : how he had 
made a sudden attack on the besiegers from the river and the 
land at once, when the Blue Nile was in flood ; how he had 
built structures on the steamers to stop the bullets of " Ansar " 
— the prophet's following. At length, on the 22nd August, the 
Mahdi, weary of reviews and military shows, broke up his camp 
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at Rahad, and marching his forces in three divisions, by separate 
roads, went down to the river to play the game of war. They 
moved on leisurely, for the Mahdi felt secure of his masterdom, 
" creeping forward like a great tortoise, so swelled were we by 
the thousands upon thousands who were now joining daily from 
every part of the Soudan." 

They halted in view of the Nile, with Gordon's steamers in 
the distance ; these came out to observe the enemy, but 
returned without firing a shot In the evening, when camp was 
pitched, Slatin was called before the Mahdi, and received the 
strange command to write to Gordon, summoning him to 
surrender with his garrison, and thus save himself and his 
soul. 

Slatin accepted the commission, wrote a few lines in French, 
and a long letter in German, both languages supposed to be 
unknown to his Arab masters. No summons to surrender, but 
a justification of his own acts, and a passionate appeal to be 
received within the leaguer of Khartoum, as Gordon's comrade, 
ready to die with him if God willed, an honourable death. He 
also wrote, in German, some farther explanations to the Austrian 
Consul Hansal, through whom, after some days' delay, a cautious 
answer came, to appoint a meeting between them at Omdurman 
fort. The question now was, would the Mahdi let the prisoner 
go? 

In the night, as Slatin lay on his angareb, eagerly awaiting 
his orders, a call came to attend the Khalifa at once. He rose, 
and was led on through the dark from camp to zariba, and 
guided within a vast enclosure, into one of a crowd of little 
shelters made of strips of cotton fixed on poles, and separated 
from each other by small dhurra-stalk fences. There, by the 
dim light of a lantern, he discerned five men seated in a circle 
in earnest debate : behind them a number of armed men stood, 
but no Khalifa appeared. By unerring instinct, the entrapped 
man boded foul play. They questioned him with vague accusa- 
tion ; one snatched away his sword, and seized his right arm 
with both hands. They sent him to another tent, with a gaoler 
and eight men. He was made to sit on the ground, to be loaded 
with chains. Two large iron rings, united by a thick iron bar, 
were slipped over his feet, and hammered close to the ankles. 
An iron ring enclosed his neck, with a long, heavy chain so 
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linked about him that he could scarcely move his head. 
Silently he bore it all, and, at the word of his guards, lay down, 
helpless, on a palm-mat at their feet. 

Presently, the Khalifa appeared with a troup of his mulazemin, 
bearing lanterns. With effort and pain, the chained captive 
dragged himself to his feet. Then he was told of the Mahdi's 
suspicions concerning Gordon, as the reason why he was 
* forcibly directed in the right way." 

At sunrise, he refused the choice fare they brought him — this 
once only. All that day, he made a semblance of prayers by 
count of his Mohammedan rosary, but in his heart repeating 
" Our Father " over and over again. Truly, the iron had entered 
into his soul. 

On the morrow, the great war- drum sounded the advance. 
The whole camp was in movement. The weights on Slatin*s 
feet made walking impossible. He was lifted on to a donkey 
and held up by a man on each side ; other^vise the great links 
wound round and round his body would have made him over- 
balance and fall. Old friends passed him on the march, but 
only dared to pity him in silence. From a halt upon some 
rising ground he discerned the palm-trees of Khartoum, where 
he longed to be, as the guest of death. 

Neglected, starved, bruised, and in misery, they tempted him 
with the offer of release, provided he would take charge of a 
gun and " work it faithfully " upon Gordon, his friend. Such a 
price could not be paid for liberty. He had to parley with ex- 
cuses, which only drew upon him the grave charge that he was 
Gordon's nephew. This conclusion was drawn by the Arabs 
from the fair CQmplexions, light eyes and comparative ages of 
the two men. So they forged on Slatin's galled ankles another 
set of iron rings and bar. He could not stand upright, day or 
night ; he had to lie like a log upon the ground. 

Meanwhile General Wolseley was coming with the English 
army ; all eyes were turned to the north in hope or fear, as the 
slow progress up the Nile dragged on against obstacles of nature, 
ill to meet by man with unconsidered, inadequate means. Of 
competent military witness from the other side of the war, we 
have only this Austrian officer's word. 

Sunday, 25 th January, 1885, came and wore towards evening.. 
No sight or sound of the English coming. At dark, the Mahdi with 
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his Khalifas crossed over by boat from Omdurman and preached 
to his gathered host of the glories of Paradise, prefigured by the 
hideous rapture of assault, sack and riot of human demons in 
the doomed town. All that long day had Slatin been aware of 
the attack to be made at dawn; hour by hour had he been 
praying that Gordon might hear in time. 

It was not to be. In secrecy and silence the assailants crept 
up at one weak spot in the defences, left open by the ebb of the 
river— forgotten, it would seem, by the one man on whose 
shoulders every burden was laid — even as he forgot his own life 
in divine care for the weak and helpless, and so all was lost 

At break of day the prisoner was dropping off to sleep in his 
heavy chains ; he was called up by a tremendous discharge of 
firearms and cannon, hushed after a few minutes to dropping 
shots— then absolute silence. Was this the fall of Khartoum ? 

The sun rose red! Shouts of triumph rang in from the dis- 
tance. The chained captive crawled out of his tent, as his guards 
rushed off for news. Very soon they were back, brimful of it. 
There was a large crowd collected, a movement towards Slatin's 
tent, and they came nearer, three black soldiers marching in 
front, one of them bearing in his hands a blood-stained cloth, 
with Something wrapped up in it. Behind him followed a 
number of people weeping, while the three slaves approached 
the prisoner with threats and insults, stood before him and undid 
the clothi uncovering Gordon's head. 

Slatin looked upon it, and spoke no word. The rush of blood 
dazed his eyes, while his heart stood still. The mouth was 
peaceful, the blanched hair told a tale of sorrows overcome, the 
blue eyes were half open, as if roused from sleep. One slave held 
up the head before the prisoner, saying : 

" Is this not the head of your uncle, the unbeliever ? *' 

"What of that?" The words came quietly. "A bravie 
soldier who fell at his post ; happy is he to have fallen ; his 
sufferings are over." 

Slatin's torments endured for ten miserable years. It was his 
fate to witness scenes of horror seldom to be paralleled, never 
surpassed, in the annals of a barbarous and corrupt race. Patient 
submission brought him occasior)al glimpses of favour from the 
Khalifa Abdullahi, who in a short time became master through 
the Mahdi's death. One of these cruel mercies was the offer, 
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from time to time, of a curious variety of wives, beginning with 
a hideous old negress, and culminating in sundry fair ones culled 
from the Khalifa's female relatives and discarded consorts. All 
these temptations the young Austrian appears to have put aside 
with the best grace he could. 

Such discretion did not tend to win him popularity among the 
Soudanese, a much-married people, and open to the doctrines of 
" free-love." During his years of captivity, Slatin enjoyed the 
society of certain Dervish chiefs, who took to themselves within 
that time as many as forty lawful wives, being restricted to four 
at once. Of women not a few he heard, married in succession 
to twenty husbands. This may indicate to some "advanced" 
thinkers among ourselves who agitate for the loosening of the 
bond, " to what base uses we may come," by the desecration of 
the marriage tie. 

Meantime the walls of Omdurman were built up, until that 
suburb, enriched ffom the spoils of the dismantled city, became 
a strong place — the seat of power. The Mahdi's tomb was 
erected, to take the honours of a second Mecca, a pilgrimage for 
true believers. The courts and secret chambers of the new- 
built palace closed in the hapless women captives, delivered over 
as prey and spoil of war. Slatin was allowed to build a dwelling 
and to plant a garden for himself and his servants. 

At last the hour came, and the opportunity, only last year, 
and now he guides our forces towards Omdurman and Khartoum. 
Soon may the *' sorrowful sighing of the prisoners " cea,se, when, 
by another fall of Khartoum, our reproach shall be taken away. 
May the Austrian sword, so strangely brought back to Slatin 
Pasha's hands, be the omen of our redeemed honour ! 
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{Extracts from the Diary of the late Rev. J. BuRCOT, M.A.] 

I AM sitting in my study in what is, I think, the very prettiest 
rectory in this country-side. My attitude towards my clerical 
neighbours' grounds and houses is certainly not Ahab's towards 
Naboth's vineyard. Yet, somehow, the feeling I have does not 
seem quite an innocent one. And, if it be not pride (I am cer- 
tainly not a man conceited in my possessions), I wonder why it 
is not innocent. But there ! it makes my head ache to try and 
think it out. And now I call to mind having noticed in myself 
of late a strange inability to follow up the simplest chain of 
argument ; a dulness of the intellect akin to that dimness of 
vision which heralds the failing of the sight. And I fear my 
sight IS going, for I now and then see a shadow whose pre- 
sence cannot be acpounted for by a corresponding substance. 
And what is this but dimness of the vision ? It is but a trivial 
thing. But it strangely saddens me, as though it carried with 
it some deeper meaning ; and I numbly wonder what that is ! 

[Dated three months later,'] 

Sitting here at my study table, I am looking out of my French 
window on the most charming garden man ever worked in, and 
you cannot taste the true sweetness of a garden unless you work 
in it with heart and soul. Every rose that nods at me in a 
friendly way I budded myself with my own hands. 

* * « « « « * 

What is that gleaming white among the bushes ? Ah ! I see 
now. It is Mabel in her white dress ! Sweet Mabel ! 

Little did I think, when my old chum Garton asked me to be 
his baby*s godfather, that the child would one day come and 
live here to be the light of my life ! I trust I have made her 
orphanhood a lighter burden than it might have been. How 
exquisitely lovely the girl is, with the sunlight kissing her brown 
tresses ! 

She catches sight of me and htr charming face lights up and 
hire she comes ! 
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But no ! I must not let the madcap in, or good-bye to all 
work. So I wave her away. 

• «««**« 

God help me ! I have just seen the shadow again ! It was 
lurking near the moss-rose tree at the corner of the path as 
Mabel passed, a few minutes ago, with a pretty pout on her 
lips at being refused admittance, and a playful shake of her 
bit of a fist at me. Could the thing have been lying in wait 
for her behind the bushes ? It may have been my fancy, but 
it seemed to me to outline dimly the shape of a crouching man. 

I cannot now hide from myself the conviction that the awful 
thing is growing more distinct each time I see it. 

At first it was a mere suggestion of a shadow rather than an 
actual shade ; something like the very faint shadow cast by a 
sickly sun — a mere blur. 

And the crowning horror of it is that it appears to have some 
mysterious affinity with Mabel, for it is never visible unless 
she be somewhere near ! May God shield the poor child from 
harm ! 

♦ »*«««* 

What drivelling nonsense is this that I have been writing ? 
It is unutterably absurd that a grotesque fancy should so prey 
on a healthy man. What would my sister Martha say ? Why, 
I have never (till now) known what nerves are ! An old 
University oarsman and cricketer, I should be above this 
morbid nonsense. Here goes for a ten-mile walk over the cliffs 
by the sea-side ! That is the broom to brush away these cob- 
webs of the brain. And I'll see a doctor to-morrow. 



{Dated the following dayi] 

I've seen old Crake. How the dear old doctor laughed when 
I told him of my ailment. 

** Shadow of your grandmother ! " he scoffed. " Why, man 
alive, any fool could tell *twas indigestion ! Come now ! When 
d'ye go to roost? What d'ye eat? How many pipes a day 
do you smoke ? " 

And he was quite triumphant over my confession of latish 
hours and a hearty appetite for meals and tobacco. I am 

10 
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feeling better already, and am following the doctor's rules 
implicitly. 

{Dated a month later,'] 

Ah, me ! My secret trouble has returned in an aggravated 
form, and I am powerless to battle with it. 

Very gradually, but very surely, the mysterious shadow, which 
has drained the sunshine out of my life, is growing into 
substance. Even now it is, as the book of Exodus has it, " a 
darkness that may be felt " — so distinct are its outlines, and, I 
had almost said, its features. And I do not know that the word 
would be out of place ; for now and again there surely flashes 
upon me out of its dusky lineaments the glance of a malevolent 
eye, and yesterday the gleam of teeth shone for a moment where 
its cruel lips were curling into a mocking sneer at some innocent 
remark of Mabel's. 

AyQ, it is ever Mabel ! I never see the phantom save close to 
her. Horrible ! Most horrible ! 

Yet the child is, as yet, thank Heaven, unconscious of the 
dread something flitting near her which causes her guardian 
such agony. 

I strive with all my might to hide the emotion it excites, for 
the girl's sake. And I hope and think that no human being— 
not even Martha — knows my strange trial. 

Like Jacob, I wrestle on a mountain-top of utter loneliness ; 
not, like him, with a good ^ngel to gain a blessing, but with a 
bad one to avert a curse. And as Jacob's dear ones peacefully 
rested in the valley, unwitting of his dire struggle, so, please 
God, my sister and my ward are now, at dead of night, sleeping 
a sweet and dreamless sleep, while I am agonising in the cruel 
grip of this nameless fear ! 

The thrice accursed shade is beginning to use threatening 
gestures! Yesterday from behind Mabel's chair, it shook 
a clenched hand at me, and the words I was uttering froze on 
my lips. I forget what I was saying. I forget everything now, 

save this horror which I would give the world ! What was 

that I heard just now ? 

Thank God for one thing. Never yet have I seen the grim 
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presence hovering near Mabel in church. There only have I 
rest But is not this additional proof that it is an evil spirit 

from the bottomless pit luring my darling to some awful ^^? 

Again that sound ! 

Would to Heaven that the shadow were substance ! Then 
would I grapple with it to the death for Mabel's sake ! 



[Statejfieiit of Silas Chippy gardener to the late Rev. J. 
Bitrcot and Parish Clerk of Barbax^ 

He wor allcrs a good measter to me, wor the Rector. A fine 
hup-standing gennleman as hever I seed, six foot in 'is stockin's, 
stronger nor Tim Blacksmith and with a pair o' shoulders like 
Farmer Bates' ! And, afore his trouble, a jolly 'earty man with 
a larf as wor better nor doctor's stuff* to a sadly pusson ! But 
yer knowed 'im yerself ? Jess so. 

When did I tek notiss of hanythink differ ? 

Why, 'twor on the Monday — no, Tooiday, after Stillbro' Fair. 
That day he walked back and fore in the garden a-mutterin' to 
'isself and makin' no more account o' me, has wor a-workin' 'ard 
by, nor if I wor a stone himage, and 'im so sot on his flowers 
and wegetables and sich ! 

Thinks I, " There's bound to be summat wrang wi' Measter." 

Well, some fortnight arter, Rector, 'e cum to me one fine 
mornin' for to pick a place for the sallary and brokilo, and more 
like wot 'e use ter be nor Td sin 'im for some time sunce. 

" Silas, my man," sez 'e, quoite cheery loike, ** now for a loikely 
spot for them brokilo," sez 'e, " for we beant a-goin' to let no- 
body else take the cake for brokilo this year, not if we can 
'elp it." 

Jess then I heerd a click o' the garden gate and in cums Miss 
a-singin' loike a thrush, and a sweeter young lass nor Miss Mabel 
yer couldn't see nowheers, and loike a darter to Rector and Miss 
Burcot for all she be no kin o' they, not wotever. 

Measter 'e hup and looks at 'er as she cum 'long the path, and 
in a jiffy yer mout a-knocked me down wi' a spray of fennel, 
that skeered wor I. 

For he wor a-peerin' o'er Miss's shoulder at summat ahint 
'er, 'is eyes 'most a-startin* hout of 'is 'ead and 'is face loike the 
dead ! 

ID* 
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I wor that creepy that I tuk but one look, and nowt in loife 
could I see but a wheel-barrer, not my own self I couldn't. But 
Rector *e mout *a sin the Devil 'isself ! 

Howsumdever, when Miss cum hup 'e whips round and teks 
her by the harm so as she couldn't see 'is face, and I heerd *em 
a-talking' together on their way back to the 'ouse. 

But Measter 'e forgot all about them brokilo. 

Nothin' hout o' the common, not has I can call to mind, 
'appened after this up to a Froiday night in June. 

'Twor our choir practiss. Measter, in coorse, wor there and 
the choir, hall save Bertie Cobb, who wor that sadly *long o' 
heating green gooseberries as 'e'd 'ad to boide in bed. Bertie 'e 
be a reglar limb 'e be, but hour best treble, moind yer, hall the 
same. 

I'd lit the candles in the chansull and a couple agin the wall, 
down in the church (wich 'e be a dark 'un, 'e be), for Miss, 
who use ter slip in and listen to the moosic. 

Well, practiss was nigh hover when Fred Timms 'e lends I a 
dig i' the ribs and sez 'e in my hear at the end of a werse : 

" Wot's cum to Rector ? " sez 'e. 

Wi* that I turns and Mrs. Babbs, the horganist (she'd heerd 
some choir boys a-w'isperin'), she turns, and we hall turns, and 
looks hat Rector. He wor a standin' nigh the haltar-rail, a-facin' 
to'rds the west winder, wi' that same gruesome look on him as 
I'd sin afore — only wuss — ten toimes wuss. It guv hus hall 
the cold shivers, it did ! For 'e wor a-seein* summat, has none 
hon hus could see, somewheers close agin Miss Mabel. 

Miss, she wor a-stoopin' down 'er *ead to look hat 'er book, 
or mebbe drowsin' a bit, and small blame to *er, for Chant 31 'e 
be a powerful soothin' 'un ; and we wor glad she didn't 'appen 
to look hour way. 

Measter, 'e looked has hif 'e'd sin his death, no less ; 'is face 
loike the chalk, 'is lower jaw dropped, and 'is eyes — well, we 
dursn't look hat 'em and that's the fac* ! 

Has for hus, we didn't stir nor speak no more nor if we wor 
friz. Leastways we couldn't. 

Bymeby Rector 'e cums to 'isself a bit and sez 'e, hin a strange, 
holler-loike woice : 

" That'll do. Good night, hall ! Chipp, tek this to Miss 
Carton." 
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And wr that 'e scrubbles summat on a leaf of 'is pocket-book 
and sez 'e, " Don't wait," sez 'e, " I'll put hout the lights meself." 

I took the note to Miss, and out she whips by the big door. 

And, thinks I, " Sure has heggs, Measter he've bin and haxed 
'er to do summat in th' 'ouse to get 'er hout o' the way." 

Well, when I'd locked t' big door ahint me, I can tell yer I felt 
strongly sot on it to skedaddle loikethe rest on 'em, for I'd heerd 
'em, when they got outside chansull door, makin' tracks for 
'ome loike rabbuts. And my 'air had stood on hend whoile Miss 
wor a-readin' the note, for fear I mout 'a chanced to see summat 
hin that wetry spot. 

But I couldn't aboide to leave Rector by 'isself hin that lone- 
some place a-seein' wisions. 

So I steals round and sees the loight through the chansull 
winders a-gittin' weaker as 'e wor a-doutin' the candles, wun by 
wun. 

When mebbe wun hor two were left I waited and waited : 

" Wot's hup ? " thinks I, " hev' 'e bin and fainted away or 
wot ? " 

So, werry gingerly, I hopens chansull door and pushes my 'ead 
past curtain and peeps roight hin. 

There wor Measter a-kneelin' hon the haltar step and a- 
sobbin' quietly to 'isself. Hit med my 'eart sore to see 'im, hit 
did I Now jand agen he wor a-mutterin' summat, a prayer 'tis 
loike, but I couldn't roightly 'ear. 

So I cums haway and waits houtside, and arter a bit hout 'e 
cums and locks the door hall roight, and I hup and sez, same 
has hif nothing 'adn't 'appened : 

"'Tis a foine night, sir, and I'm thinkin' we'd best get in that 
'ere medder-'ay to-morrer." 

He wor glad to see me, leastwise I thowt so, and sez 'e, quoite 
chirpy : 

" Ye're roight, Silas," sez 'e. " Tell Farmer Bates ez 'ow we 
should be glad hof a lend o' the waggin, hif so be has 'e beant 
a-husin' on hut 'isself." 

And I walks 'long hof 'im has far as Rectory door, 'im and me 
together, a-talkin' jess loike hold toimes, 'cept that I heerd none 
o' that ere jolly larf of 'isn. 

No ! nor never will no more, poor soul ! 
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[Lasf entry in the Diary of the late Rev. /. Burcot : almost 
illegibW]. 

Friday night, June 13. 

Even consecrated walls cannot keep out the accursed thing. 
I saw it to-night behind Mabel in church. It stole nearer and 
nearer her, till at length it thrust out its dusky arms towards 
her, like a great black spider about to clutch its prey. 



[Two years later. Scene: Dr, Crake's sanctum, Time^ 11 
p,m. Dramatis personce: Dr. Crake and his new partner, Mr. 
Jebson\ 

" So,*' said the rosy-cheeked, white-headed doctor, filling his 
favourite pipe with a deliberation born of the consciousness that 
the next ring at the surgery-bell would be a matter for the 
junior partner's attention, " so, Jebson, you were like a boy in 
pursuit of a soapy-tailed pig. Just as you thought you had 
caught old Telfort and were in for a yarn — the yarn, in fact — 
you found him slipping away from you ! '' 

" Yes, just like the boy, what I want is a firm grasp of the 
whole tail," said Jeb3on, whose cigar was in full glow. 

" And the whole tale you shall have," chuckled the doctor, 
who had a way of genially annexing other people's jokes in 
the sincere belief that they were his own, " but first let me 
Jight up." 

" Poor dear Jack Burcot ! " 

The doctor's rollicking voice had become tender and cooing 
as the note of a turtle-dove, and, as he blew meditative clouds 
into the air, he watched them drawing off into thin wisps with 
a far-off gaze. 

Now Jebson, himself a man of few words, could sympathise 
with and respect an eloquent hiatus. So he sat still as a mouse, 
till the doctor was ready to proceed. 

At length a belated fly lit upon the senior partner's bald pate 
and created a diversion. 

" Where was I ? I had known Burcot from his cradle. He 
was worth knowing. Physically, he was quite the handsomest 
and finest man I have ever seen ; a grand athlete, a 'Varsity 
blue " 

" I know," said Jebson reverentially, " made big scores for 
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the Gentlemen v. Players and rowed two years running for 
Oxford." 

'*As a friend," the doctor went on, "he was peerless! For 
instance, his old schoolfellow, Garton, Rector of Pikewich, having 
lost his wife (it was a case of cancer), and all his property by 
the breaking of Cobton's bank, died, leaving a little girl who 
happened to have Burcot for her godfather. And a fairy god- 
father he was ! He did all that a father could have done, and 
amply provided for her into the bargain. And he was not 
without his reward. Mabel Garton grew up into the sweetest 
and loveliest girl in the county, and was as the apple of his eye. 
Even Burcot*s only sister (who is the grimmest spinster I 
know), was, in her stiff way, oddly fond of Mabel. 

"Well, Burcot had been ten years rector of this family 
living, beloved by his parishioners, with ample means, and 
apparently superb health, in short, as happy as a mortal could 
be, when one day he consulted me, in a half-joking, shame- 
faced way, about an appearance like a shadow which vexed 
him. 

" Of course I knew there was insanity in the family ; but I 
had always regarded poor Jack as a splendid illustration of 
* viens Sana in corpora sano! 

" I pooh-poohed, and called it indigestion, and so on, but at 
the end of the interview it was clear to me that the family curse 
had lit upon him. So it proved. He grew morbid and hippish, 
and finally his brain gave way. A curate was put in charge of 
the parish, and competent keepers were placed in the Rectory to 
look after poor Burcot. His sister stuck by him, and as a 
matter of fact there was no risk in her doing so, as his 
malady had taken the form of extreme despondency without 
the smallest tendency to violence." 

Jebson shook his head. 

" You can never tell," said he, " what turn a case of mental 
weakness may take." 

The old doctor was pugnaciously argumentative, and felt all 
the temptation of a favourable opening, but the swing of his 
story was upon him, so after a wistful pause, he went on : 

** His ward too would have stuck by Burcot through all. But 
I sent her away on the ground that her presence, much as he 
loved her, was, in some way or other, a source of agitation to 
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him. The reason why was found on examination of her 
guardian's papers/' 

Here the doctor, noting that Jebson had changed his attitude, 
and that every line of his face and body was shaping itself to the 
keenest attention, inhaled the full fragrance of the incense so 
dear to the teller of a story. 

"It was this. To Burcot's mind there was some sinister 
association of the shadow he had mentioned to me with Mabel 
Garton. He fancied, in fact, that it dogged the girl's steps." 

" Tell me one thing. Crake. Was it ever surmised that Burcot 
had any warmer feeling for the girl than the paternal kind of 
affection you have described ? " 

" I never heard the smallest hint of it. Not only was Burcot 
at that time fifty and the girl nineteen, but there never had been 
in the man a trace of a weakness such as that." (Dr. Crake was 
a bachelor.) " It was a matter of comment." 

Jebson waved his cigar in token of waiving the point. 

" Mabel was packed off, ostensibly on a short visit to a cousin 
of the Burcots in another county — a Mrs. Tan wick, who was a 
widow and well-to-do. Here an admirer turned up in the per- 
son of a young baronet, whom Mrs. Tanwick — an indefatigable 
match-maker — considered an eminently eligible candidate for 
Mabel's hand. I met him once, and must admit that he had 
remarkable personal advantages. He was as dark as a 
Spaniard, and his black eyes were strikingly brilliant and 
piercing. They had the singular quality of seeming to arrest 
and take hold of one's attention in so vivid a way that it was 
like the grasp of a hand. There was something weird and un- 
canny about it, and it reminded one of the Ancient Mariner. 
For the rest, he was a tall and athletic man of distinguished 
presence. But — there was an indefinable something — some 
subtle note which jarred." 

Jebson's cigar had gone out. 

" What did the young lady think of him ? " 

** Why, it was difficult to tell ! The man clearly exercised a 
strong influence over her. But it was, some thought, more like 
the fascination of a bird by a snake than anything else. His 
personality seemed to dominate her in spite of herself. At last 
matters drifted into an engagement. The poor child certainly 
did njt kok as oiher maidens do in like case. She was 
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wretchedly pale and distraught, and her wan little face began tq 
wear a frightened and hunted look. One day Sir Dudley 
Sake '' 

" Ah ! " said Jebson. " I felt that name was coming." 

The doctor paused and took his turn at listening. 

" Why, Crake, he was a fellow-student of mine in hospital 
before I went to sea, and we youngsters all regarded him, and 
with reason, as a dangerous reptile. He used to say that he 
was studying anatomy and medicine, not for a living, nor for 
healing's sake, but to arm himself for vengeance on his enemies. 
He had travelled much, and went in for charms, incantations and 
spiritualism. He was a cynic, and sneered at everything good 
and pure. This is not a handsome foot *' (thrusting out a huge 
boot), '* but I am glad to remember that it once administered a 
sound kicking to Sir Dudley Sake for his rudeness to a certain 
young lady among the hospital nurses." 

This was a long speech for Jebson. He was slightly flushed, 
perhaps with the unwonted exercise. His bolt being shot, he 
subsided into his chair with a muttered apology for his emotion. 

" Go on, doctor, do." 

" Well, one day, the baronet took it into his head to make an 
expedition all by himself into this parish of Barbax. Possibly 
he wished to learn 'something of Mabel's old surroundings. 
Heaven knows ! Now, Jebson, you have been here long 
enough to know that part of the sea coast where the precipitous 
Pincost rocks tower over the bay. As you are aware, paths for 
the convenience of visitors wind among the cliffs. 

" Now Burcot happened to be out for a walk with one of his 
keepers on the Pincost path, which, as it was winter time, was 
the most secluded in the parish, when a stranger came into 
sight at a turn of the path, walking briskly to meet them, some 
two hundred yards off. As the man drew nearer, Burcot started 
violently and showed signs of the strongest agitation. Accord- 
ing to the keeper's account he cried * It's the shadow come to 
life ! ' The man, seeing that some crisis was at hand, tried to 
detain his patient and guide him homewards, but Burcot dashed 
him to the ground and rushed madly towards the approaching 
figure. The keeper was, for the moment, stunned by the fall, 
but soon picked himself up and gave chase, arriving, however, 
only just in time to sec the end of the encounter. 
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" They were in a death-struggle on the very verge of the cliff. 
The stranger was a powerful man, and was fighting for his life. 
But Burcot*s malady had given him superhuman strength, and 
the awful wrestling-match was not long in doubt. In spite of 
his frantic struggles Burcot pushed the man over the edge, and 
both fell, gripping one another in a deadly clutch, forty feet 
before they reached the water, which was, at that point and tide, 
full twenty feet deep. 

" When the bodies were found, knit together in a grim em- 
brace, that of the stranger was identified as Sir Dudley Sake's." 

There was a long pause. 

Then the doctor soliloquised aloud : 

" Yes ! This man was the shadow creeping over Mabel 
Garton's life. But the question is how Burcot, who had never 
seen him before, came to connect him with his ghastly visions ! '* 

"That," said Jebson, who was his dry self again, "was the 
merest coincidence." 

" But, my dear fellow," cried the doctor, hastily mounting his 
hobby of argument, " consider the circumstances " 

TJiere was a ring at the surgery door. 

" Mrs. Boobyer took bad," reported the doctor's man. 



R. Parpped. 
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By FRANCIS GLOVER. 
^ PART I. 

It was at the foot of the Hymakyas, the eternal hills stood in 
front, rising range behind range, their highest peaks being lost 
in the clouds. A crowd of unwashed, jabbering natives stood 
just outside the verandah, watching every movement of the 
sahibs. A camp-table stood between the two gentlemen, and 
it was evident that they had made a very good, though a rather 
early meal. Everything was very primitive — it always is in an 
Indian dak-bungalow — but this added to, instead of detracting 
from, the enjoyment the two Englishmen felt. 

" I think you are doing rather a foolish thing, Challis," the 
elder of the two men said. " By Jove I do !— for you know there 
have been some strange tales rife lately." 

Captain Challis laughed, and, tilting his chair back, poured 
out a brandy and soda with all the nonchalance in the world. 

" I have another ten minutes to wait for that pony," he 
remarked, " so you might as well give me one or two of these 
tales you speak about. I, as one of the British public, like being 
curdled," and he laughed in a half-quizzing, wholly-irritating 
fashion. 

Mr. Holford rose impatiently and paced up and down the 
verandah. 

" I have no patience with you, Challis," he said at length, 
halting in front of his friend's chair. " You know as well as I 
do what I mean. What has the conversation been about at 
the mess for the last month, but these mysterious disappear- 
ances in this quarter of the globe ? It seems like running 
into danger," and Mr. Holford brought down his fist with 
such vigour upon the light camp table as to make the break- 
fast things jingle, and the well-bred servant start. 

Captain Challis gave a loud " Ha, ha ! " as he brought his 
chair down suddenly to the ground. 

" Do I look the sort of fellow that anyone would run away 
with ? " he cried ; " I put the question plainly to you. Of course 
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if I was a very charming young lady or something of that sort 
I could understand your fears, but, as matters stand, I think 
you are giving yourself unnecessary trouble." 

Mr. Holford bit his lip angrily, but he gave up the discussion 
— it was no use, he concluded. 

By this time the ragged, shaggy -coated hill pony had made 
his appearance, and was mildly eyeing the unwashed crowd that 
had collected to see the sahibs have their breakfast. 

" I say, Holford, you will be sure to bring on all my luggage," 
Captain Challis said ; and then, receiving an answering nod, he 
called out a laughing good-bye to his friend, and the next 
moment was on the pony*s back making his way through the 
dirty hustling rabble. The owner had very earnestly assured 
him that the pony could have gone over the road in his sleep, 
therefore Captain Challis had suddenly made up his mind that 
he would take the journey to Naini Tal alone, and dispense with 
the unsavoury owner's attendance. He was going to that haven 
during the summer months for the Anglo-Indian — the hills — 
and just now everything struck him as being so delightfully 
fresh and novel, for he was new to the country. 

It was about ten o'clock now, the sun was getting very hot, 
and the white pony seemed to think it was time his rider dis- 
mounted, for he stopped at intervals to nibble the grass and 
ferns by the roadside. The way had grown narrow and 
dangerous, for there was not room for two horsemen to pass. 
A great unbroken wall of rock rose on the one side, while on the 
other was a precipice hundreds of feet deep, and the man 
wondered what their fate would be should the pony make a false 
step — and shuddered at the thought. No such fears entered 
the white pony's brain, however ; he had been born in the 
Hymalayas, and lived amongst them all his life — his forefathers 
had been sure-footed, and so was he. 

All around might be seen the most beautiful and wonderful 
flowers — nowhere does Nature seem so lavish as she is in the 
Hymalayas ; but the pony was blind to such things, and so was 
his master, for he had thrown the knotted reins on the pony's 
neck and was nearly asleep. The monkeys chattered and swung 
from branch to branch, occasionally stopping to peer curiously 
at this invader of their dominion. The sun became hotter and 
hotter, and then as time passed all nature took its siesta — even 
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the shrill-tongued parrots tucked their heads under their wings 
and went to sleep — but still the old pony went its drowsy, 
leisurely way. Just then the road divided — the animal hesitated 
a second, and then took the one to the right— for once its 
judgment was wrong. 

On and on it went, its pace getting sleepier and more 
halting — and still his master slept. Slower and slower — the 
pony*s steps grew more uncertain and lagging, and then he 
stumbled and fell, throwing his rider over his neck. Presently, 
however, the horse struggled to his feet again, and, looking 
irresolutely at the man, seemed to realise that something was 
wrong, for he stood stock-still, as if mounting guard. A thin 
crimson stream was now dyeing the earth where the English- 
man's head rested. A quarter of an hour passed, and yet there 
seemed no sign of returning consciousness, when suddenly 
horses' hoofs were heard breaking the silence, and what was 
evidently a hunting party came sharply round the corner, and 
as sharply halted. It consisted entirely of natives, and, judging 
by appearances, natives of the upper class. One, who was 
evidently the leader, had by this time dismounted, and was look- 
ing critically at the Englishman. 

** Another bird to our hand," he cried, musingly, and then, 
unaided, he removed the saddle and bridle, and let the pony go 
its way. " Take the body on your horse," he said, addressing 
one of the attendants ; " Kali has thrown him in our way, and 
we may find him of some use." 

The man bowed low and obeyed, and then the natives turned 
their horses* heads and made for home. An hour's sharp riding 
brought them in sight of a magnificent palace, standing all alone 
among the eternal hills. A small garden crowded with the 
sacred marigold, and little else, stood in front, while those who, 
moved by a spirit of curiosity, looked over the edge, saw, a 
hundred feet below, a mountain torrent rushing in a headlong, 
impetuous fashion over the black rocks ; the scenery was grand 
beyond description. 

It was strange to see a mansion in the heart of the Hymalayas 
— far away from the beaten track — but the story that accounted 
for its presence ran as follows. 

Years before, there had been a rumour that a railway was 
going to be laid through the " Abode of Snow." Maps were 
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drawn of its intended route, and all India looked upon it as an 
accomplished fact that a few years would see the completion of 
this vast undertaking. A man named Cartis, thinking he was 
going to make his fortune, built on the track a magnificent 
palace, intending it for an hotel, but the project of laying the 
railway was suddenly abandoned as being impracticable, and 
merely a dream, and Cartis, who had staked his all on this 
venture, died, a broken-down, disappointed man. The house 
was left to the owls and bats, and it had by degrees come to be 
spoken of as " Cartis' Folly." 

The hunting party had by this time halted in front of the 
house, Captain Challis was carefully lifted down from the horse, 
and the entire number disappeared inside. The interior pre^ 
sented as oriental an aspect as the garden did ; heavy gold- 
embroidered curtains hung at the doors, soft carpets that 
deadened every sound covered the floor, and through rooms 
that were heavily scented with otto of roses and but imperfectly 
lighted, the English officer's recumbent form was taken. At last 
a sleeping chamber was reached, and the body deposited on the 
bed. This room, like the rest of the house, was scantily 
furnished, the only things that were present being two very 
elaborately draped wicker chairs and the bed. The latter was, 
to English eyes, the most curious object in the room ; it was 
low, the four legs being of chased silver, while the corners of 
the sheet wc^e drawn tightly down over the posts and tied 
firmly. On this hammock-like arrangement Captain Challis 
was laid, and then the leader, whom the others addressed as 
Dewan, went carefully through his pockets. There was little of 
consequence, a few bank-notes, which the native threw aside in 
disgust — they were too dangerous — a few letters from home, 
and lastly, a note-book with some shorthand exercises. The 
papers were evidently of some interest to the natives, for they 
sent for a translator, who at once attacked them. The letters 
were read and then replaced in the unconscious man's pocket 
as being valueless, and then the baboo was handed the note- 
book. At first the native looked at it attentively, he turned the 
book round and studied the characters in all directions, and 
then he put it down. 

" It is some secret writing," he at length said, as if unwilling 
to acknowledge himself beaten. 
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Dewan pulled his beard fiercely, and meditated on this new 
aspect of affairs. 

"He must stay here," he remarked presently; "we may 
find him useful as a hostage one day, for without doubt he is 
an Englishman of rank, to be trusted with the conveyance of 
secret political messages. We must watch the road carefully, 
for this sending of documents written in hidden characters 
assuredly means that the Government have some big business 
on hand. 

"Send Heira to the stranger," be continued, turning to one of 
those who stood by, " for there is none so skilled in the leech's 
art as she. We must not stay, for time is precious and there is 
yet much to be done before the sun sets." 

The man indicated bowed, and departed on his errand, while 
Dewan and his followers, after making a hasty meal, threw 
themselves into their saddles and rode away. 

When Captain ChalHs opened his eyes he started at the 
oriental aspect of the room he was lying in, for at his side 
stood — as if to complete the picture — a native girl of about 
seventeen summers. 

"Where am I ?" the Englishman asked feebly in Hindustani, 
raising himself on his elbow and looking intently at the white- 
robed figure. 

" You must not talk," the woman said, laying a brown finger 
on his lips. " You fell by the roadside, and the gods have 
placed you under our care." 

" But who are you ? " Captain Challis persisted. 

The young face grew unutterably sad. 

" I am your nurse," she replied, " and — a widow." She was 
watching the Englishman's face now, and noted with surprise 
that he did not shrink from her. " Do you not despise me ? " 
she asked curiously. 

" Why should I ? " the man answered. 

The woman drew a long breath. 

" It seems so strange to meet one who does not shrink from 
my touch," she cried ; " for among my nation I am counted as 
one who is defiled. I will tell you my tale," she went on as she' 
saw that the man looked interested. " We Hindoos believe that 
when a woman has incurred the displeasure of the gods by 
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committing some grievous sin, they visit their anger on her by 
taking away her husband. I married Dewan's son when I was 
eleven years old, and two years later he died, and I became 
what every other Hindoo widow is — a household drudge, and 
the butt for hard words and sneers. I don't know what my sin 
has been, but sin there undoubtedly was, or the gods would not 
have shown their displeasure as they have." 

Then she listened eagerly as he told her of the freedom the 
English widow enjoys, and at last rose with a reluctant sigh. 

•* I must not stay too long," she said, " for you stir up 
rebellion in my heart," and the next moment she had dis- 
appeared behind the heavy draperies, and he was left alone to 
ponder over the present state of things. 



PART II. 

Nearly a week had passed ; Captain Challis was quite well 
now, although he still felt weak from loss of blood. The little 
Hindoo widow was still constant in her attendance, for she had 
taken an unusual interest in this her English patient— he told 
her such wonderful tales about his birthplace beyond the sea. 
And as she listened with willing, spell-bound ears, when he told 
her of his own mother, who was a widow, she compared that 
life with hers, and thought these stories almost too strange to 
be true. 

One day they had been talking for about an hour, when Heira 
suddenly startled Captain Challis by saying : 

" There is an English lady in the house who waits on Dewan's 
wife ; she is always asking me about you." 

For a moment, the man was silent — then incredulity gained 
the mastery. 

" You must be mistaken, Heira," he cried, " she cannot be an 
Englishwoman." 

But Heira shook her head and looked unconvinced. 

" No," she said, " you will find that I am right on that point ; 
but none of us know her tale, she never talks about the past." 
Then the widow rose unwillingly. " I must go now," she 
remarked, " for when I stay too long with you, Dewan's wife is 
angry, and wants to know what I have been doing." 

As soon as the man was once more alone, he sat and thought 
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the matter out. The thing did not seem possible, an English- 
woman in a native household, and an attendant too — no, the tale 
could not be true — Heira must be mistaken ! Think as hard 
as he might, he did not seem any nearer a solution of the 
problem, and at last gave up the attempt in despair. Then as 
he raised his head, he saw that a native had entered the room 
unheard (the heavy carpet had deadened the sound of the 
servant's naked feet), and was standing almost at his elbow. 

" What is it ? " Captain Challis asked haughtily, for it seemed 
as if the native was spying on him. 

The man bowed low — almost to the ground — and said that 
his master Dewan had heard of the English sahib*s complete 
restoration to health, and requested that he (the Englishman) 
would honour him with his presence. 

" Lead the way," Captain Challis answered curtly, and the 
native obeyed. 

Down a long corridor they went, until the native halted and 
held aside a curtain, whereupon Captain Challis entered alone. 
The room he beheld was large and lofty, its brilliant colouring 
conveying to the mind a true idea of oriental splendour. From 
the many-coloured ceiling-cloth hung a glass chandelier with 
alternate globes of red and green glass, but the walls were 
bare with the exception of a dado that ran round the room to 
the height of about three feet. This latter was composed of silk, 
on which was shown a series of highly-coloured scenes from the 
legend of the " Ramyana." A heavy carpet covered the floor, 
and two formal rows of oriental seats were ranged down two 
opposite sides of the room. 

As soon as the native saw his guest he rose with courtly 
dignity and advanced a few steps, while Captain Challis grasped 
Dewan*s hand warmly, for he looked upon him as the preserver 
of his life. 

A few compliments passed, and then the Englishman looked 
curiously at the seat the native indicated. It resembled v^ry 
closely an arm-chair with the seat and legs cut away — however, 
as he saw Dewan seat himself on the carpet between the arms, 
he also did likewise and tried to make himself as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit. Almost at the native's elbow stood 
a miniature table, and on it a gold tray with several triangular 
packets covered with silver leaf. These packets consisted of 

II 
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minute portions of betel-nut, catechu, lime, and rich spices 
wrapped in a pepper-vine leaf, with an outer covering of silver 
foil. This is a form of refreshment largely patronized by the 
richer natives at receptions, and accordingly Dewan handed the 
tray to his guest, but Captain Challis politely refused. He how- 
ever considered it politic to accept the hookah, as he had already 
at the mess had a few puffs from some of the older Anglo- 
Indians who indulged in iU 

Presently the Englishman broached the subject of his de- 
parture, but Dewan strongly opposed this step. The Sahib was 
not strong enough to travel yet awhile, he said, and he, as his 
host, could not think of sanctioning such an act while the roads 
were so infested by highwaymen ; and then the native related 
many tales of Englishmen who had lately disappeared mys- 
teriously on the road, and entered into minute details of cold- 
blooded murders that had bean committed. 

" You will at least allow me to write to some of my friends 
who will be wondering at my absence," Captain Challis said, only 
half convinced. 

The native bowed gravely and clapped his hands. 

"Certainly," he returned ; "the Sahib is my guest, and he shall 
feci no inconvenience under my roof." 

Just then a servant entered, who, acting upon some low-voiced 
instructions from his master, left the room and after a short 
interval reappeared with a writing-stand, which he placed before 
Captain Challis, and a tray on which stood a few reeds and a 
pen -knife. The Englishman hesitated as he looked at these 
embryo pens, but Dewan smiled faintly as he saw what the 
difficulty was, and selecting a reed, courteously fashioned a pen 
and handed it to his guest. Upon the letter being finished, the 
native picked up a small silver pepper-castor filled with sand, 
and lightly scattered some of the contents over the still wet 
characters — this being their method of drying the ink. Then 
the letter was folded and handed to the servant with instructions 
that it was to be posted without delay; but how Captain 
Challis' heart would have sunk had he known that that missive 
was never intended to reach its destination. 

With a very well-contented mind, the Englishman found his 
way back to his room — now at least he would have some papers 
and books sent to him to relieve the monotony. Then he sat 
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down and thought; he was beginning to feel very curious regard- 
ing this English lady Heira had told him about, and he was 
longing for the morrow to arrive, so that he might hear more. 

At last the little Hindoo widow came. 

" I have a message for you from the English lady," she said 
mysteriously ; " she cannot write to you as we have no means 
of obtaining pen and ink, therefore she sends her communication 
by word of mouth. At about half-past two this afternoon, when 
Dewan's wife is asleep, she will come to see you. Hush ! " as 
she thought she heard footsteps approaching, " not a word of 
this to anyone. Should a soul suspect that I have helped you I 
would be offered as a sacrifice to Kali," and her face blanched 
at the thought. " The thing is easier to-day," Heira went on 
after a faint pause, " as Dewan is away," and then, as if afraid 
she had already said too much, she hastily left. 

The hours passed slo'/ly ; how Captain Challis watched the 
heavy curtain at the door. At last it moved and an English- 
woman, young and fair, but wearing the native dress, stood 
before him. 

For a moment she hesitated, and then came forward eagerly, 
" Heira told me about you,*' she said, " and I have longed to see 
you, for it is now nine months since I have looked on an 
English face." 

** I wrote to some friends yesterday, to arrange about my de- 
parture," Captain Challis said soothingly ; " and perhaps we can 
arrange that you leave with me — for surely you have friends in 
India whom you could go to." 

A curiously-hopeless look came into the woman's face, and 
then she bent forward eagerly and looked at her companion. 

" You do not understand," she said at last slowly ; " they treated 
me the same when first I came. I waited weary months, but m 
answer ever arrived, until at last, hopeless and sick at heart, the 
conviction grew on me that my letters had never been sent. / 
am a prisoner for life^ and so will you be — unless," and she 
looked searchingly in Captain C hall is's face, "you will consent 
to escape with me." 

For a few moments there was a painful silence. The woman 
was surely mad, the man reflected, and then he turned round 
sharply and found her watching him keenly as if trying to read 
his thoughts. 

II* 
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There was another faint pause, and the woman began again 
with a strong effort at self-control. 

" There is an underground chamber in this place," she said, 
" a sort of temple dedicated to Kali, the goddess of murder — 
and from that chamber it is said a subterranean passage leads to 
the ravine in front of * Cartis' Folly.' I think the day-after- 
to-morrow night will be the best time to make the attempted 
escape/' 

She was standing ^^xy close to him now and looking into his 
face with wild, eager eyes, and the man thought he must 
humour her at any cost. 

" The day-after-to-morrow night then let it be," he said sooth- 
ingly, and with trembling steps the woman left. 

As soon as he was alone Captain Challis whistled. What 
was he to do under the circumstances? — his was an awkward 
plight. Here was a mad-woman dogging his steps, and making 
doubtful appointments with him, while he dared not appeal to 
his host, for fear of getting poor down-trodden little Heira 
into trouble. He supposed he must grin and bear it, and leave 
the future to Providence ! Slowly the day wore on ; at last 
darkness arrived, and with it came a strange message from 
Dewan. He had arranged for his guest to change his sleeping 
apartment. Unwillingly Captain Challis followed the messenger, 
for he resented a removal at this hour, and together they 
traversed long corridors until they came to a different part of the 
house. Here was his new room. Captain Challis looked round 
suspiciously, but it very closely resembled the last, and he found 
that he had, if anything, benefited by the change. Then the 
servant lighted a chased silver lamp that hung from the ceiling, 
and silently left the room. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea struck Captain Challis, as he sat 
and thought. Dewan had evidently heard of his fair country- 
woman's visit, and had thoughtfully removed him out of her 
reach. He was pacing the room from end to end now, as he 
always did when thinking deeply. Suddenly his foot caught in 
a corner of the carpet and turned it back, then the next instant 
the man was standing and looking dazedly at the sight that met 
his eyes. There, facing him, were hundreds of rupees ranged in 
rows touching each other; he turned the carpet still further back 
r.rd there were hundreds more. Captain Challis looked, his eyes 
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nearly starting out of his head. Was he sane ? or was he only 
dreaming? He touched the money to see whether he was 
awake — yes, it was all real — and then he went on with his search. 
More and more ! The floor of the room was covered with coins 
— when suddenly one that looked different to the rest caught his 
eye. The man picked it up and turned it over curiously; then a 
shudder ran through his frame, for it was stained with blood. 
The coin dropped from his nerveless fingers, and he hastily 
turned the carpet back as if to hide it from his sight. 

Strange thoughts chased each other through his brain. Why 
had Dewan changed his room ? What was the meaning of that 
treasure hidden away under the carpet ? And above all, was he 
put there to guard it ? At last his brain grew weary with think- 
ing, and then, worn out, he crept to bed — but sleep did not 
visit his eyes until the night was far spent, and even then his 
slumber was fitful, and haunted by horrible dreams. 



PART III. 

WilEN Captain Challis awoke from a restless dream, he found it 
was broad day-light, and a native servant stood by his bedside, 
with the Chota Hazri, or early morning meal. The man felt ill 
and unnerved by the discovery he had made the night before — 
however, with a strong effort of will, he shook off" this feeling, and 
attacked the meal in question with as good a show of appetite as 
he could muster up. He was longing for the native to leave the 
room, for he wished to convince himself that what he had 
seen was no dream, but stern reality. At last the servant had 
gone, and he turned the carpet back once more — the treasure 
was still there, and it had been no dream. 

How impatiently he waited for Heira. The solitude seemed 
unbearable to-day, for he was feeling ill, and those rupees, 
laid so systematically under the carpet, seemed burnt into his 
brain. 

At last the little widow came. 

"You are not well to-day," she said, anxiously feeling his 
pulse, " you must rest." 

The man lay back in his long chair and tapped the arm of it 
impatiently ; and then, seeing the native woman's large brown 
eyes fixed questioningly on his face, he explained that he had 
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already had more rest than was gODd for him, and that some 
exercise would be a welcome chanje. 

But at this Heira shook her head and looked puzzled. 

"You English Sahibs are so strange," she said slowly. "We 
natives like a life of rest and ease, but you are never content 
unless you are working hard. Ah," she cried, suddenly putting 
her hand to her bosom and drawmg out a piece of paper. " I 
have something here for you ; but you must not tell any living 
soul how I have helped you — for the day you do, I die. Dewan 
never forgives," she said, half to herself, and under her breath. 

Captain Challis set Heira*s fears at rest, and then unfolded 
the paper ; it was a letter, as he had anticipated, and had 
evidently been written with a charred piece of wood. 

" I am acquainted with the room you have been removed to," 
— it ran — " and shall be outside your door to-morrow night when 
it is dark." " Mary Lyons." 

The man angrily crushed the piece of paper in his hand and 
thrust it into his pocket — he was beginning to feel inured to 
surprises, and felt that nothing new would surprise him now, but 
still he was an jry at this mad-woman following him with such a 
determined persistency. 

Heira was watching him. 

" Do you wish to send a reply ? " she asked. 

And Captain Challis thought a moment before he answered. 

" Tell her it shall be as she wishes," he said recklessly, and 
with that message Heira left. 

The day dragged on in its usual listless fashion, and at last, 
when every lagging ray of light had vanished, a servant came in 
to light the lamp, and then the English officer was once more 
alone. 

The silence was growing unbearable, when suddenly he 
became aware of a strange weird sound that might be heard if 
one listened attentively. Then he went to the door and lifted 
the heavy curtain — he could hear more distinctly now. There 
was a faint sound of native music, it almost sounded as if it were 
underground, and impelled by curiosity Captain Challis went in 
the direction it came from. 

Once a servant passed, but the Englishman drew back into the 
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deep shadow and almost held his breath— he could hear his 
heart beating like a sledge-hammer — but the native passed on, 
quite unconscious that another human being stood within arm's 
reach. Then Captain Challis went on again, and felt that he 
was perfectly safe in doing so, for the corridors were dark, and 
his footsteps fell noiselessly on the heavy carpet. A sudden 
turn of the corridor brought him unexpectedly face to face with 
a winding stone staircase, up which floated sounds of revelry and 
the beating of tom-toms. 

For a moment the man hesitated, and then, cautiously and 
noiselessly, step by step, he crept down. At length a door, 
heavily studded with brass-headed nails, barred the way ; a ray 
of light streamed through a chink, and to this opening the 
Englishman applied his eye, for just now he felt that the r61e of 
eavesdropper was one to be strongly commended. Then the 
next instant he stood breathless with fascination, for a scene 
baffling descriptron was being enacted before him. The room he 
looked into was a circular one, the walls being of black marble, 
whilst a weird flickering light was supplied by torches stuck into 
iron sconces. The air was heavy with otto of roses, and there, 
evidently participating in some religious ceremony, sat Dewan 
and his followers. The light was lurid and uncertain, and not 
until his eyes had grown accustomed to the gloom did Captain 
Challis notice that several dark heaps lay near the wall — but 
what they were he could not imagine. A hideous image in black 
marble of the goddess Kali— the most repulsive of all the Hindoo 
deities — faced him, while hovering about, as if in attendance 
upon it, was an old hag, tottering and nearly doubled up with 
age. All this while the tom-toms had been almost imperceptibly 
growing faster and louder, until at last Captain Challis felt that 
every nerve was at its greatest tension, and knew that things 
could not last much longer as they were. The natives were 
visibly growing more excited, and then at length, after what 
seemed like hours, Dewan rose, and said in a tone of authority^: 

" Bring forth the sacrifice." 

There was a murmur of approval, and immediately a dozen 
eager hands lifted one of the dark bundles that lay near the wall 
into the circle of light ; it was a native sepoy, gagged, and bound 
securely hand and foot. There was an almost imperceptible 
pause, and then the old hag hobbled to the goddess' side and 
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pressed a spring. Instantly a wooden trap-door in the floor 
opened, and revealed what looked like a dark hole or well. 

And the man outside the door looked helplessly on ; he felt 
that some awful atrocity was about to be committed, and yet 
knew to the full how powerless he was to avert it. 

" Begin,'* Dewan said, suddenly breaking the silence, and a 
long, lean native, with nothing but a cloth draped about his 
loins, stepped forward, scimitar in hand, and took up a position 
near the well. The tom-toms beat louder than before, as if to 
drown the victim's cries ; for an instant the sword flashed in the 
air, and then a human head rolled into the well. The native 
looked for a moment at the sepoy's headless body, and then 
carelessly kicked it into the hole. 

Still the tom-toms beat, and still the same suppressed excite- 
ment was visible. Then the old hag handed an Indian mandoline 
to Dewan, and the native struck a few notes, and commenced 
singing a weird dirge, which the others joined in with by degrees. 
Five minutes passed — minutes that seemed like hours to the 
watcher— and then another victim was dragged forth, and the 
same horrible ceremony gone through again. The native's feet 
were wet with the gruesome red stream, but neither he nor 
anyone else present seemed to notice the fact; the fitful 
shadows played upon the black marble face of the goddess, and 
Dewan's visage looked almost Satanic in its calm as he watched 
the scene with unmoved eyes. 

Captain Challis asked himself whether this was indeed the 
same man who had received him so courteously a few days ago, 
and tried to dissuade him from leaving " Cartis' Folly," putting 
forward as his reason, that the roads were unsafe and murders 
were taking place every day. The man could scarcely believe 
his senses. To think that a delicately-nurtured Englishwoman 
should have lived nine whole months in this hell upon earth, and 
have held daily intercourse with these fiends incarnate — it sent 
a shudder through him. 

The executioner was beginning again, and Captain Challis 
stood spell-bound, and seemed unable to remove his eyes from 
the chink, for the scene before him fascinated him as a snake 
does its victim. This time three heads were cut off in quick 
succession, and then came a lull in the proceedings. A tray 
was handed round ; on it were small brass cups filled with 
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spiced arrack, and of this Dewan and his followers freely 
partook. 

Ten minutes passed, and then the dirge began afresh, and with 
it the executions, and at last, with an effort the watcher tore him- 
self away — the spectacle made him feel sick and faint. He crept 
back to his room, and threw open the window wide, inviting the 
breeze of heaven to play upon his fevered temples, for the place 
seemed alive with haunting memories ; but the wind moaned 
fitfully in the pine-trees and the air seemed full of the hooting of 
owls, and with a feeling of oppression he closed the window. 

This then explained the mystery of the blood stained treasure 
beneath the carpet ! 



PART IV. 

About mid-day the next day Heira came in and spent three- 
quarters of an hour with him, but she had an inattentive listener, 
for Captain Challis felt restless and unsettled. The little widow 
got nothing but monosyllables from her English patient, and 
she marvelled greatly at his abstracted manner, but said nothing. 
Once alone, the man paced up and down the room. His 
brain seemed on fire ; how he longed for the night to come. It 
was all like some hideous dream ! Almost mechanically he 
watched the sun set in splendour — to-night was the one set apart 
for the attempted escape, and every fateful moment seemed like 
an hour. At last his strained ears caught a faint tap, and the 
sound seemed to put fresh courage and strength into his frame, 
for the time had come when they must stake their all for life 
and freedom. With a firm step Captain Challis crossed the 
room and gave a steady hand to the trembling woman outside, 
and with faltering steps she. led him along the corridor until 
they came to the head of the stone staircase the man had 
descended the night before. For a moment he hesitated — was 
he brave enough to unflinchingly face the horrors of that blood- 
stained chamber again? — then he remembered that weak and 
trembling woman by his side and what she had endured, and 
the thought gave him fresh strength. On they went again, 
neither speaking a, word, and at last they had reached the foot 
of the staircase, and Captain Challis once more apph'ed his eye 
to the chink in the door. The light within was very faint and 
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gloomy, one solitary torch burnt in a sconce, making the 
shadows look blacker and more forbidding than ever. But a 
change had come over the scene. The floor looked- white and 
innocent now, for it had been washed over with a preparation 
of clay and water, and the gruesome aspect of the night before 
was a thing of the past. 

The old hag — the attendant on Kali — seemed restless ; she 
was muttering something under her breath, but neither of 
the two listeners could distinguish what she said. Captain 
Challis watched her every movement anxiously, then he drew 
a long breath — at last she had gone into an inner chamber — 
and he felt that they must take the step now or never, for there 
was no time to be lost. 

The heavy door swung back noiselessly on its hinges, and 
they were inside. Then a low gasping cry of despair came from 
the woman's lips — the trap-door was shut and she did not know 
where the spring was. Captain Challis was by this time on his 
knees by the black marble figure of the goddess, and feeling 
with trembling nerveless fingers for the spring. How the 
minutes were flying — if the old hag returned they were undone, 
and then good-bye to liberty for ever ! The perspiration stood 
out in beads on the man's forehead, his heart stopped beating — 
and then he suppressed the exclamation of thankfulness that 
rose to his lips — he had found the spring, and the trap-door 
stood open ! Together they looked down the mouth of the well 
— it looked black and forbidding — but this was a time when 
they must put foolish fandes aside, and think only of the great 
goal before them. A rope ladder hung down the side of the 
well, and Captain Challis placed the woman's foot on the first 
step — as for him, he must follow, for he was strong and could 
fight for his liberty if occasion called for it. The sides of the 
well were rough and irregular, with unhealthy colourless ferns 
growing in profusion, and foul, loathsome insects fled before the 
approaching feet of the two fugitives — it seemed like an en- 
trance to Hell I They were half-way down, when, suddenly the 
woman clutched Captain Challis's arm convulsively, for the 
torch that burned in the circular chamber seemed to have been 
moved. The light drew closer to the mouth of the well, and 
the man pushed his companion into a hole in the side ; the 
woman's hand came in contact with something cold and clammy 
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but she stifled a cry in its birth, and, watched with bated breath. 
The old hag was leaning over the mouth of the well now, holding 
the torch above her head, her feeble eyes trying to pierce the 
gloom, but the attempt was altogether unavailing, and so she 
withdrew. 

" I thought I had closed the trap-door," she muttered ; " those 
sounds I heard must have been the spirits of the dead — they 
are restless to-night," and then the trap-door was shut with a 
dull echoing clang, and the darkness grew of a kind better 
imagined than described. 

At last their feet touched something solid, and Captain 
Challis struck a match — they were standing in a charnel-house, 
with bodies in all stages of putrefaction round them. The 
match had gone out now, and the man struck another. 

" We must be careful of these," he said, striving to repress a 
shudder," for I have only three left.*' 

Then they made their way to a point as far removed from the 
dead as they could, for the cave was large and afforded an 
opportunity for doing so. Presently Captain Challis struck 
another match, and, lighting a cigar, smoked vigorously, as much 
for his companion's sake as his own — how the man thanked God 
for tobacco that night ! 

** Heira says there is an opening that leads from here into the 
ravine," the woman said at last, speaking in a hoarse unnatural 
whisper. 

" There is only one match left," Captain Challis answered, ** and 
wc may need it, so I am afraid we must wait till the morning 
light" 

And as the leaden hours crept slowly on, they stood very near 
to each other, for human companionship was inexpressibly dear 
in this loathsome place. And as time passed they grew 
cramped and cold, for the night had seemed like years. 

Suddenly Captain Challis felt his arm clutched convulsively 
by his companion : 

" Look ! look ! " she cried eagerly. 

A faint speck was to be seen at an opposite side of the cave. 
Now was the time to use the last match ! The Englishman 
struck it, and then they made for the speck, all the while care- 
fully avoiding the dead. The light was steadily growing 
brighter — thank God they were on the road to freedom now ! 
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By this time they had entered a passage that was occasionally 
so narrow that they had to crawl along on their hands and 
knees. Still, they had not left the horrors of that awful place 
behind, for moisture dripped from the walls, and once a bat flew 
out of a hole and flapped its wings in their faces. The light had 
grown quite bright now, the passage had become wide enough 
for four men to walk abreast, and they struggled on, buoyant 
with hope, for they were close to the ravine, and would in another 
moment breathe the fresh air of heaven. Then the next instant 
they were seized and bound hand and foot, and they realised, 
with a pang, that their struggles for freedom had been un- 
availing. They had evidently fallen into the enemy's hands 
again, for Captain Challis could see that their captors were 
natives. As for the woman, the reaction was too much for her, 
and she fainted. 

They were carried along some distance, and then entered a 
cave, where they sat and waited for the chiefs arrival. Presently 
there was a slight stir, and as Captain Challis turned, he saw — 
not Dewan, as he had expected ; but the honest, sunburnt face 
of his old friend Holford, and by his side was another English- 
man. The prisoner was now struggling with might and main 
to remove his gag. 

" The prisoner wishes to speak," the strange Englishman said, 
and immediately Captain Challis was free. 

" Do you not know me, Holford ? *' he cried anxiously. 

Instantly a hand gripped his as in a vice. "Of course I do, 
now that you speak,'* the man replied heartily, " but how could 
you expect anyone to recognise you when you are in such a 
devil of a mess ? This is my friend, Colonal Macleay," Mr. 
Holford went on ; "he is in command of a Ghoorka regiment 

that has been sent to storm this place, but " and he broke 

off abruptly, " I must explain things to you another time, for 
the lady has fainted and we must do all we can to restore her." 

He was leaning over her now, dashing water on her face from 
his hat. "Ah! that's right," he cried, "you will soon be safe 
and well now. You must tell me all about this affair when we 
get back to Naini Tal," he went on, turning again to Captain 
Challis. " In the meantime I must give you the news. There 
have been a great many robberies and disappearances on the 
road lately. The Government a short time ago sent some 
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rupees from one treasury to another, but cart, rupees and sepoys 
all disappeared as if the earth had opened and swallowed them 
up." 

Captain Challis thought of that scene in the circular chamber, 
but said nothing, and Mr. Holford went on again : 

"For some reason this place was suspected, and the black 
devils are going to be taught a lesson, but," and he stopped for 
a moment, " I can see that Colonel Macleay is eager to begin 
his work, and so wipe out old scores with the natives." 

Six months had passed ; Captain Challis sat in the verandah 
of his comfortable bungalow, a newspaper spread out on his 
knees. " How strange it all seems," he said musingly, and his 
eye glanced afresh at something before him. We will look over 
his shoulder and see what it was. 

" Marriage. — On Wednesday, the loth instant, at St. John's 
Church, by the Rev. Tom Armstrong, Frederick Holford, Indian 
Civil Service, to Mary Lyons, daughter of the late Surgeon- 
Major Horatio Lyons." 

"Only six short months have passed," he cried, "and yet 
Dewan and his followers are dead, Holford has married that 
girl I met in * Cartis* Folly,* and Heira has gone to Mrs. 
Holford as an attendant. Truly, this is a world of change ! " 
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If any stranger — for surely no one else could put such an idle i 

question — ^were to ask a resident in Mellingford as to who was j 

the most important personage in that thriving but slightly dull 
little borough ; aye, even if he were to ask the same thing of a 
thousand of its inhabitants in succession, there would not be 
the slightest shadow of likelihood that their answer would contain 
the name of any other than Mr. Philip Grant. He was the chief 
banker, or rather the only banker, in the town ; for, of course, you 
could hardly count the little branch office of the Town and 
Country Bank, which was only opened on market days and then 
appeared to be but very feebly patronised. He was the richest 
man in the neighbourhood, and the most charitable. Was it 
not he who had given some valuable fields to the town, and, in 
addition, laid them out at his own expense as a public park, 
restoring the ancient Roman castle which stood in one of them, 
and making it into a museum to hold the fine collection of 
Roman antiquities, of which the town was justly proud ? Had he 
not been mayor five times, and was it not his own fault that he had 
not been returned uncontested to parliament at the last election ? 
Did he not subscribe largely to all the local charities, and was 
he not honorary treasurer of the greater part of them, often 
making up himself, it was currently reported, the deficiencies 
in their balance sheets ? And did he not live in the largest and 
most beautiful house in the outskirts of the town? In fact, of 
course Mr. Grant was the principal person in Mellingford, and 
if all this did not convince you, your informant could give 
you a thousand other instances of his wealth and goodness ; so 
that at last all doubts, if any such ever existed in your mind, of 
Mr. Grant's superiority would be obliged to vanish before such 
overwhelming proofs. 

Certainly one thing was true, and that was that it would have 
been hard to find a finer house and gardens than Duke s Court 
for many miles around ; and it looked doubly beautiful on this 
tranquil early October day, when the declining sun was sinking 
from a brilliantly blue sky into a bed of grey and flaming 
orange-coloured clouds, and was sending his slanting rays 
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through the fine old chestnut trees in the avenue, turning 
their yellow leaves into masses of deep - hued gold, and 
bringing out the mellow tints of the old house itself, the deep- 
toned red brick of which had been softened and worn by the 
sunshine and storms of over two centuries. The flower-beds 
were still bright with geraniums and scarlet dahlias, and the 
grass of the tennis-courts, which stretched below the terrace, was 
of a brilliant green, which spoke much for the care and labour 
that had been expended on it during the long hot summer. 
Four people, two young men and two daintily-dressed girls, 
were playing a keenly-contested game, and gave animation to 
the scene. Their voices and laughter floated over the terrace 
and in at the open French windows of the drawing-room, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant were sitting, finishing their tea in a more 
leisurely manner than the young people had done, and not 
feeling it a matter of the gravest importance whether the light 
would last long enough for them to finish their match or not. 

In fact, Mr. Grant seemed to have something of more serious 
import than lawn tennis on his mind just now. His wife noted 
this, and went on with her fancy-work in silence, knowing by 
experience that she was more likely to discover what her hus- 
band was thinking about by these means than by any number 
of questions, however skilful. And the result showed that she 
was right. 

" I certainly think that he ought to have known better than 
even to think of such a thing," burst out Mr. Grant at last, 
rather irrelevantly it would have seemed to anyone but his 
wife. She, however, contented herself by merely assenting. 

" It quite took my breath away," he continued. " I should 
never have thought he would dare to suggest such a thing. It's 
most — but what's the use of saying anything about it ? You 
don't even know who Tm talking about, do you ? " 

" Not yet, dear," answered Mrs. Grant, stooping down over her 
embroidery. Was it that the light was failing, or was she en- 
deavouring to conceal a slight smile? 

" Well, it's James Foster I'm speaking of, my head clerk — 
manager, I suppose he'd call himself, though I've no fancy for 
anyone interfering with the management so long as I'm able to 
do it myself. And what do you think he had the impertinence 
to ask mc ? " 
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" I'm sure I don't know, dear," answered Mrs. Grant gently. 
" Unless it was anything about Adela," she added after a 
moment's hesitation, and flushing slightly. 

"Well, it was about Adela. He did me the honour" — 
laughing somewhat scornfully — "of asking whether he might 
marry her.*' 

" And you said ? " answered Mrs. Grant interrogatively. 

"Well, of course, I asked him what his position was," said 
Mr. Grant, looking slightly disappointed that his news had not 
proved more startling; "and he told me that he had ten 
thousand pounds that he would settle on her. Ten thousand 
pounds ! Ha ! ha 1 The idea of settling that on my only 
child ! " And he laughed rather grimly. 

" And what answer did you give him ? " 

" What answer? Why, of course, I told him that it was all 
nonsense, and that if ever I heard any more of it he'd have to 
clear out of the bank, ten thousand and all. You wouldn't 
have had me tell him anything else, would you?'* 

" Oh, no," said Mrs. Grant hastily. " But what will you say 
to Adela about it ? " 

" There's no need to say anything at all to her, is there ? " 
he answered. " You don 't think she cares about him, do you ? " 
he added uneasily. 

"Well, I don't— I hardly know— but I did think " And 

then Mrs. Grant paused. 

" Go on. What did you think ? " asked her husband irritably. 

" Well, I thought from her way when she was with him that 
she was in love with him, and I felt quite sure that he was in 
love with her," she confessed, looking rather guilty. 

" Then why didn't you tell me so before ? " said Mr. Grant, 
getting up and walking up and down. At last he had found 
someone to blame. " It's just like you women, keeping every- 
thing to yourselves till the mischief's done." 

"But I didn't know anything," protested Mrs. Grant ; "and I 
may be mistaken." 

" As though my daughter could marry a beggar clerk," he 
went on, without noticing her interruption, " when she aight take 
the pick of the county. What do you suppose 1. igs Hugh 
Maiden over here so often ? Perhaps you don't kri but from 
what his uncle said I've a very good idea of his m* ns. He 
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seemed rather surprised when I mentioned what Adela's portion 
would be," with a satisfied smile. 

Mrs. Grant's face fell. " I don't think Adela cares much for 
him," she murmured. 

" Pooh ! every girl cares for the chance of being a countess, 
especially when she's plenty of money of her own to keep it up 
with. So I'll speak to Adela to-night and tell her " 

But what the information to be imparted to her daughter 
wa^Mrs. Grant never knew, for the door had opened and the 
butler was advancing into the room. 

" If you please, sir, there is a — a gentleman who wishes to see 
you," he said. 

" Who is it ? " asked his master. 

*'He wouldn't give his name," answered the man, "but he 
insisted on seeing you. He is in the library." 

" Very well, I'll go to him," said Mr. Grant, rising. " But re- 
member in future never to admit people who refuse their names. 
Someone on a begging expedition, I expect, my dear," turning 
to his wife. " I'll be back directly. Don't let Maiden go till I 
return." 

And then he left the room, and, crossing the hall, he entered 
the library and shut the door. Mrs. Grant went placidly on with 
her fancy-work, awaiting his return, but the minutes went by and 
still Mr. Grant remained shut up with his unknown visitor. 
Then the bell rang, and was answered by the butler, whom Mrs. 
Grant could hear speaking some directions down the telephone 
to the stables. It was getting quite dusk now, and not being 
able to see to work any longer, she rose and went to the window. 
The quartette outside had apparently finished their game, and 
were standing talking at the net. As she watched them, they 
came up the steps and towards the house. 

" We just had time to finish the match, mamma," cried hei 
daughter Adela, a pretty, dark-haired girl with a dazzling com- 
plexion and soft, dark-grey eyes, as she threw herself into a sofa. 
** And Hugh and I won. I don't believe we should have done 
so if we had played the final the other day ; it was such awful 
work getting through the first three rounds, wasn't it, Hugh ? " 

" Oh, shocking," replied Hugh Maiden, a lanky young man 
with a remarkably plain face and an absorbing passion for tennis. 
" And to think that it's the last tournament of the season ! " he 
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added dolefully. " Don't I wish we were going to have it all 
over again." 

" I think we must be going now, Mrs. Grant," said the other 
girl, after a meaning glance at her partner. Her acquaintance 
with the Grants was merely formed by the link of lawn tennis. 
" We are walking, you know." 

" And I must be ordering my trap," put in Hugh. 

" Then you can drive Miss Danvers and her cousin back," said 
Adela in a decided manner. " It will hardly take you oi* of 
your way." 

At which Miss Danvers looked grateful, though she murmured 
a slight protest. 
. " Mr. Grant did say that he wished to see you before you left," 
began Mrs. Grant, " but he's shut up in the library with some 
stranger." 

" Oh, he can see him another time," said Adela easily. " Hugh 
is coming for a last game on Thursday if I can get some more 
people." 

And the matter being thus settled, in a few minutes the visitors 
had said good-bye, and were bowling down the darkening avenue 
through the warm autumn air, while Mrs. Grant and Adela sat 
down again in the drawing-room, with no other light than that 
of the three-days'-old moon, which hung low in the western sky 
opposite to the windows, Adela keeping up a rippling flow of 
comments on the game which had occupied all her thoughts and 
exertions during the afternoon. However, for once they fell 
almost unheeded on her mother's ears ; Mrs. Grant was listening 
intently for the sound of the library door. What could be 
keeping her husband ? It was very foolish, she knew ; but some- 
how she could not help feeling that something strange was 
happening— that something was the matter. 

" They are coming out at last," she cried, as the sound of the 
opening door reached hen 

" Who are coming out ? " demanded Adela. " Why, mamma, 
I don't believe youVe heard a word of the description of that 
last set that I have been giving you." 

" No, my dear, I don't believe I have," agreed Mrs. Grant. 
" I've been listening for them to come out. There, your father 
is letting the man out of the front door, and now he's coming 
here." 
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The next moment Mr. Grant entered the room. 

" What, all in darkness ? " he said in a brisk voice, the cheerful- 
ness of which sounded rather false to his wife's ear. 

" Yes, but we can have the lights directly if you like,'* she 
answered. " Adela, dear, just ring the bell." 

"No, don't bother about it. I— I like this light best," pro- 
tested Mr. Grant, sitting down, and then getting up again rest- 
lessly. 

There was a pause for a few moments. 

" Your — er — visitor has gone ? " queried Mrs. Grant. 

" Yes ; he came on some business, and it is rather a nuisance ; 
but I think I shall have to leave home for a day or two. But 
there's Foster" — as wheels were heard stopping at the open front 
door. 

** Mr. Foster? Why — what — ?" began Mrs. Grant in a 
puzzled voice. 

" Oh, I sent for him to tell him one or tv/o things I wanted 
him to look after. I can go back to Mellingford by the same 
cart that fetched him. Adela, you must run up and pack my 
dressing-bag." 

And with this he hastily left the room, and crossed into the 
library once more. But this time he only stopped there for a 
very short while. Indeed, Adela had hardly come downstairs 
with the bag and joined her mother, who was standing in the hall, 
when the library door opened and Mr. Grant came out, closing 
the door behind him, but just, however, giving them a glimpse of 
James Foster sitting at the table within, writing. One lamp was 
lighted in the hall, and as its light fell on her husband's face 
Mrs. Grant started and gave a little exclamation. 

" Why, Philip, dear, you are ill," she cried. And indeed the 
drawn and haggard look of his face made him appear to have 
aged quite ten years in the last two hours. 

"No, no, I'm all right," he answered almost irritably. "Take 
care of yourselves ; I haven't a minute to lose. Good-bye." And 
kissing them both, he hastened out of the house, and the next 
moment was driving away. 

" What can be the matter ? " murmured Mrs. Grant, gazing 
anxiously down the avenue at the rapidly receding lights of the 
cart lamps. 

" Oh, only some business," replied Adela, reassuringly. " I'm 
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thankful Tm not a boy, or else I should have been a partner in 
the bank, and have been worried into grey hairs long before this. 
But it's getting time for dinner ; we needn't dress to-night, but 
I think we'd better tidy ourselves." And putting her arm 
through her mother's, she led her upstairs. At the top, how- 
ever, she stopped. 

" Don't you think it would be a good plan to ask Mr. Foster ? " 
she said, trying to speak carelessly. " He might clear up the 
mystery for us in a few words, and save a lot of worry." 

" Yes, perhaps he might," answered Mrs. Grant absently, and 
then she entered her room, while Adela, feeling that she was 
acting in a perfectly open manner, turned and descended the 
stairs again. But at the foot she paused, feeling rather at a loss 
for an explanation for her premeditated intrusion into the 
library. If only he would come out and meet her ! How much 
easier it would make it ! And, as if in answer to her wish, the 
library door did open, and James Foster came out, carrying a 
bundle of papers in his hand. He prepared to pass her with a 
grave bow, but she stepped forward, and he was obliged to stop. 

" Oh, Mr. Foster," she began falteringly, " I came — we thought 
— that is, mamma is so anxious, and wp wondered if you could 
tell us why papa has gone away so suddenly." And then she 
stopped. 

" I'm afraid I cannot enlighten you. Miss Grant," answered the 
young man coldly. " I merely know that Mr. Grant has gone 
away. He sent for me to give me some instructions about 
matters of business." And, with a bow, he began walking to- 
wards the door. 

" Then you will excuse my having troubled you," began Adela 
in a tone as chilly as his own. Then her voice suddenly changed. 
** Oh, why are you so unkind ? " she cried, half indignantly, while 
two tears rose to her eyes, only to be hastily brushed away. 

" Unkind ? " he echoed, a little bitterly. " I thought it was you 
who were unkind, as I naturally imagined that you agreed with 
what Mr. Grant said to me this afternoon." 

They had passed through the open door, and hardly noticed 
that they were walking down the dark avenue. 

" And what was it he said ? " she asked breathlessly. 

" Well, I gathered up courage to tell him how much we loved 
each — that is to say how much I loved you " 
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" The other way of putting it will do," Adela interrupted 
softly. 

He put his arm round her and drew her towards him. 

" Well, I told him how much we loved each other, and I asked 
him if he would consent to our marrying." 

" And what did he say ? " 

" Oh " — trying to force a laugh — " he simply wouldn't listen to 
me. He merely told me — what indeed was quite the truth— that 
I wasn't a fitting match for you, and he said that you were much 
too young to know your own mind yet. In fact he almost made 
me feel that I was a fortune-hunter who had taken an unfair 
advantage of a very young heiress. What a nuisance your 
money is ! If only you were poor ! " 

" Never mind, dear," returned Adela, rubbing her cheek against 
his sleeve. " I may be only nineteen now, but if I insist in my 
foolish infatuation " — another little pressure on his arm, and a 
soft laugh — " for, say ten or twelve years, perhaps he'll see that 
there's something in it. That is, if you don't get tired of me, and 
go off to someone else." 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly, and then the next 
moment she broke from him and ran towards the house, only 
. pausing a moment in the light that streamed from the open door 
to wave farewell again to him through the darkness. 

" I daresay I'm very naughty," she murmured as she passed 
indoors, " but I'm very happy. And, of course, papa would not 
refuse me anything that I really wished for." 

And the word happiness fails to describe the state in which 
James Foster returned to his lonely lodgings. 

It was two days later, and Mr. Grant had not returned ; and, 
what is more, neither letter nor telegram had reached his wife 
from him. 

" I'm sure something must be the matter," she nervously re- 
peated to Adela, as the evening closed in and the dog-cart, which 
she had sent to meet the train Mr. Grant usually came down 
from town by, had returned empty. 

" My dear mamma, whatever should be the matter?" answered 
Adela, energetically. ** Don't you remember that once papa was 
away for a week without our hearing from him, and then it 
turned out that he had addressed his letter wrong in a hurry ? 
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And this time it's only two days. But hark, there's someone in 
the hall ! Perhaps he — no — " as voices were heard at the door 
— " it's Mr. Foster. Very likely he has heard from papa, and has 
come to tell us." 

The next moment James Foster was in the room 

" I want to speak to you alone for a minute, Mrs. Grant," he 
said awkwardly, after a minute or two, during which he had been 
obliged to answer their anxious queries in the negative. 

" Certainly," she answered calmly. " I think there is a light in 
the library." And then she rose and led the way across the 
hall. 

" You have some message to me from my husband, have you 
not ? " she said in a low voice, as Foster closed the door and 
advanced towards the table where she had seated herself. " Tell 
me ; let me hear the worst." 

" There is no message," he answered slowly. " But it is— of 
course it mayn't be true, but — " And he took out two or three 
scraps of newspaper from his pocket. Mrs. Grant almost snatched 
them from him. 

" What does it mean ? " she asked, looking up with a terrified 
face after she had read the first " A man missing from one of 
the Antwerp steamers — supposed to have stepped overboard. A 
coat with my husband's name on it in his cabin ! But he — he 
didn't tell me that he was going to Antwerp." And she paused, 
bewildered. 

" We must hope that there is some mistake," he answered 
gravely. " But I'm afraid that there is no doubt that Mr. Grant 
went from here to Parkestone. I have already made enquiries. 
The clerk at the booking-office is a new-comer, and I could learn 
nothing from him, but a porter who was at Manningtree, and 
who comes from this parish, told me that he was sure he saw 
Mr. Grant on the platform the night before last." 

Mrs, Grant began looking at the other pieces of newspaper. 

" But these don't tell me anything more about him," she said, 
half-impatiently. " They are all about the bank. * The grave 
financial situation at Mellingford. The absence of the only 
existing partner in the firm.' Surely" — as a terrible idea flashed 
across her mind — " surely there is nothing wrong with the 
bank?" 

Foster hesitated. " It's no use concealing anything," he said 
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at last, " but Tm afraid that matters are very wrong indeed. 
There were some vague hints about the condition of the bank 
in this morning's paper, and since then there has been a heavy 
run on the bank. Luckily I had just withdrawn some money of 
my own from investments, so that I was able to make use of it 
and so get along till closing time without going to the private 
safe, with the key of which Mr. Grant had entrusted me. But 
when I did go there I found " and he paused for a moment 

" What ? " murmured Mrs. Grant, in a faint voice. Even a 
moment's suspense seemed too much for her to bear. 

** I found that the greater part of the securities that I knew 
ought to be there were missing. And then came those para- 
graphs in the evening papers, that shed such a strange light on to 
the fact of Mr. Grant's absence." 

Mrs. Grant kept command of herself with an effort. She felt, 
however, that her worst suspicions were being confirmed. 

" What shall we do ? " she said, despairingly. 

" Well, I think it will be best for us to close the bank," he 
answered, " till — if Mr. Grant returns. In fact it's the only 
thing khat we can do." 

Mrs. Grant rose. " You must do what you think best," she 
said. " I feel that I can leave everything to you. Good-bye ; 
you will excuse me. I don't feel quite " 

She was advancing unsteadily towards the door, but she 
tottered and almost fell as he sprang forward and seized her in 
his arms. He laid her on the sofa and then rang the bell. Adela 
herself answered it, and gave a little cry of fear as she entered 
the room. 

" Mrs. Grant has fainted, ' he said hastily. " I'm afraid I 
brought bad news. But I must go now, as I have so much to 
do." And then he hastily departed, leaving Adela in a state of 
amazement 

What could it all mean ? she wondered. But she knew soon 
enough. Before long several copies of the evening paper had 
reached the house, and all the servants had read the fatal news. 
The lady's-maid silently handed one to Adela when, after having 
put her mother to bed and watched her fall into a light but 
troubled sleep, she asked the girl what had been the cause of 
her illness. And there were many doubts and lamentations at 
Duke's Court that night But that was nothing to what ensued 
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on the following morning, when, at the fixed time for opening the 
doors of Grant, Ward and Wilson's bank, James Foster came 
out and affixed a small notice on the dark oak panel. Within 
ten minutes the report was all over the town that the bank had 
failed. A crowd soon gathered outside, and mingled prayers, 
shrieks and wailings were heard, as one person after another 
pushed to the front and read the fatal paper. 

" It*s all I had," sobbed an old man of seventy, clinging to the 
lamp-post for support. "And I was to have paid for those 
houses to-day. I thought I should have passed the rest of my 
days in comfort, but now I see I shall have to turn out and begin 
work again same as 1 did when I was a bit of a boy of ten. 
How shall I break it to my poor old woman ? " 

" The villain ! " muttered a sturdy farmer, turning away, his 
face white with passion. " Don't I wish I had him here ! But 
they say he's drowned. Drowning was far too good a death for 
him." 

" Tm afraid your chances of a season in town next spring are 
rather small, my dear," a gentleman was heard saying lightly to 
his wife, as he seated himself beside her in her victoria. ' "And 
to think it*s most annoying that I should have put the money 
in only a couple of days ago." 

" It'll be a wretched Christmas for everyone," people informed 
each other, as the day went by and the first excitement gradu- 
ally wore itself away. And then they whispered to one another 
about all the charities that Mr. Grant was treasurer for. It was 
a very black day for many people in Mellingford ! And when- 
ever and wherever James Foster made his appearance he was 
overwhelmed with questions. But he could give no satisfactory 
answers. Mr. Grant had always been his own manager, he said, 
and though he owned that he had been partly instrumental in 
closing the bank, yet he contended that it was in everyone's 
interests that he had done it. 

" Matters would only have got worse," he said. " And in this 
way all the creditors will get their shares equally." 

And all this time Duke^s Court seemed to Adela like the 
abode of the dead. No one came to the house ; Mrs. Grant was 
too ill to leave her room, and the servants stole about the place 
as if afraid of the sound of their own footsteps. Such was the 
condition of affairs on the second day after the closing of the 
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bank, when the fast afternoon down train stopped at Mellingford 
station, and Mr. Grunt alighted from it. 

" I might just as well have wired to them to send the dog- 
cart," he murmured, as he hailed a hansom and got into it, 
being too much occupied with his own thoughts to notice the 
look of horror and surprise with which the cabman regarded 
him. 

It was not till the horse slackened pace for a few moments 
going up the hill to the town that he looked out, and then he 
was puzzled to understand the black looks and words that were 
cast in his direction. People were scowling and shaking their 
fists, and the words "Thief" and " Scoundrel " reached his ear, 
while a not very fresh egg whizzed close to his face and broke 
on one of the sides of the hansom. 

" My cabby seems to be unpopular," he thought. " But it's 
rather hard that I should have to take the consequences of his 
misdeeds." 

And then he shouted through the little trap-door to the man 
to make haste. In a few minutes the cab drew up at Duke's 
Court, and as he alighted and paid the cabman, a feeling that 
something was wrong seemed to come over him. The place 
had a strangely deserted appearance, there were no lights either 
in the hall or in any of the front rooms, although it was getting 
quite dusk, and the hall-door stood open. He slowly entered 
and crossed the thickly-carpeted hall. A gleam of light shone 
from the library door, and, hearing voices within, he advanced 
towards it, and then he suddenly stopped. 

" Yes, the first meeting of creditors is to take place to- 
morrow," he heard James Foster say. " It's no use waiting any 
longer. There were such overwhelming proofs that it was your 
poor father who was — was on board the Antwerp steamer that 
night." 

" Poor father ! Meeting of creditors " ! What could it 
mean ? wondered Mr. Grant. Whoever could it be that Foster 
was talking to in this manner ? But he felt a shock that almost 
stunned him when he recognised the next voice. 

"Oh, we must leave everything to you," he heard Adela 
answer. " But cannot we get away from here ? That is, as 
soon as mamma is well enough to move. I can't bear the 
thought of living where — where we've no right to be." 
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Mr. Grant could stand it no longer, but rushed into the room. 
** What is all this nonsense ?" he demanded. 

" Papa ! Mr. Grant ! " cried Adela and Foster simultaneously. 

" Yes, why shouldn't I be here ? And what's this rubbish 
about a meeting of creditors, and the place not belonging to 
you ? '' 

" Oh, we thought — we were afraid " began Adela. 

" Perhaps these will explain the matter to 'you more quickly 
than we can in words," iaid Foster, taking half-a-dozen news- 
paper cuttings out of his pocket. 

Mr. Grant sat down and calmly read them through. 

" So you closed the bank, did you ? " he said at last with a 
smile. " Well, under the circumstances I can hardly blame you. 
But this must all be put right as soon as possible. We'll send 
— no, I think you'd better go yourself to the Mellingford News 
office and have a thousand or so bills printed and distributed to 
say that the bank will be open as usual to-morrow morning. 
And post some to all the villages round about." 

" But why — I don't understand — what shall I tell people?" 
stammered James Foster, who had not yet recovered from his 
surprise, and who felt loth to depart till he had had some 
little explanation of the mystery. 

" Tell them that I've been ill, and that, though no one else is 
to blame in the matter, I hope they'll forgive me now they 
know that I had no intention of swindling them. But make 
haste, or you won't get the bills in time for the country post." 

And with this Foster was forced to go. 

" And you say you've been ill, papa ? " began Adela, after a 
moment's pause. 

" Yes, but I'm all right now," he answered quickly. " But 
how is your mother ? You said she was ill ? " 

" Yes, I was ill ; but I shall be all right now you have come 
back." And Mrs. Grant, clad in a loose-clinging wrapper, came 
gliding into the room. " Something seemed to tell me that it 
was you directly I heard the wheels at the door," she went on. 
" Oh, Philip, forgive me. However could I have been so foolish 
as to think that you would go away and leave us ? But how 
pale you look I Have you been ill, too ? " And she seated 
herself on the sofa beside him, and gazed anxiously into his face. 

"Yes, a little," he answered. "Just close the door, Adela, 
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and I'll explain everything to you. You remember that a man 
came to see me on Monday, don't you ? " 

" Yes, that was the beginning of it all," said Mrs. Grant 

"Well, it was my youngest brother, George. I daresay you 
have never even heard his name. He was the black sheep of 
the family, and I bad heard nothing of him since he was sent 
to Australia thirty years ago. Well, it appears that he had re- 
turned to England, and had contrived to get into a very serious 
trouble. But he's dead now, poor fellow ; so it is best to say 
no more about it. He asked me to help him to get out of Eng- 
land, which I did, and then I hurried up to Manchester to make 
good — to settle with the people he had — with his creditors there. 
On my way back I was in a small accident. Oh, no, I wasn't 
hurt at all ; but I was in rather a weak state for a couple of 
days, and then I thought it best not to let you know anything 
about it till I could tell you myself. And, of course, as I 
wasn't able to read the papers, no news of what was going on 
down here reached me." 

" Then it was your brother who was — was drowned ? " said 
Adela. 

" Yes, poor fellow ! And I had given him one of my coats, as 
I thought it would be cold on the steamer. And I went as far 
as Manningtree with him, which accounts for the fact of my 
having been seen there. But what a week it must have been 
for you." 

" Oh, it's all right now that }'OU have come back," murmured 
Mrs. Grant, smiling. 

The next morning Mr. Grant was at the bank very early with 
James Foster, and together they descended to the strong-room 
in the vaults. 

" Now I'm going to let you into a secret," said Mr. Grant after 
the door was locked behind them. " I'm going to show you the 
private safe." 

" But I know it," answered Foster. " Here is the key of it 
that you gave me." » 

" Oh, that's only an ordinary safe," said the banker, smiling. 
" I had forgotten when I gave you the key of it how little it 
contained. I was terribly agitated — I will lell you the cause 
some day — and I hardly knew what I was doing. Now I will 
show you the real safe." 
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And, standing on a certain part of the floor, he pressed several 
projections in the wall in succession, with the result that what 
had seemed a solid part of the side of the room slowly swung 
back^ revealing a large safe, full of papers, notes and gold, 
neatly arranged on shelves. 

" No one but a partner has ever known this secret before," 
went on Mr. Grant "It was made by some Italians, who were 
brought over and taken back again by one of the founders of 
the house, and were so carefully guarded that they never even 
knew the place where they were working. But now help me to 
take out this gold and these Bank of England notes. I always 
keep a large quantity here in case there should be a run on the 
bank, and I think there will be enough to carry us through, 
although it is market day." 

And this proved to be the case. During the first hour after 
the bank opened large sums were withdrawn, but then the 
excitement gradually subsided, and people who had come with 
the express intention of taking every penny out, grew reassured 
after they had had an interview with Mr. Grant and heard his 
explanations, and went away with their confidence fully restored. 
In fact, by the afternoon, Mr. Grant knew that all danger was 
over. 

"You'll come back with me and stop till Monday, won't 
you ? " he said to Foster when the bank closed at five. " IVe 
something to say to you ; and besides, I'm sure Adela would like 
to see you." 

And needless to say Foster joyfully accepted the invitation. 

When dinner was over that evening, and Mrs. Grant and 
Adela had left the room, Mr. Grant considered for a few 
moments and then began : 

" So you put your money into the breach to save the bank ? '* 
he said. 

" Yes," muttered Foster deprecatingly. "I thought it might 
be some little use." 

" But it was rather rash of you, as you knew what the state 
of affairs was." 

" Oh, there had only been a few hints up till then," returned 
Foster, " and of course I didn't trouble myself about them. It 
was not till I thought that you were — were drowned that I was 
really frightened." 
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" Well it was very good of you. But as it happened I find 
that Lord Holford withdrew exactly the same sum that after- 
noon. He sent his nephew, Maiden, this afternoon to bring it 
back and make his excuses. But what I was going to say to 
you was this, that now your money is in the bank it can stop 
there if you like, and in return for it TU give you a small share 
in tlie firm, though Tm afraid we can't put your name on the 
door yet. You can be a Co., you know." 

" You mean to say that Tm to be a partner ? " gasped Foster 
in astonishment 

" Yes, that's it. You see you know the secret of the private 
safe now, and IVe come to the conclusion that it's rather 
dangerous for me to keep all the management in my own hands. 
But now let us join my wife and daughter." And he led the 
way into the drawing-room. 

" Let me introduce my new partner to you, my dear," he said 
to his wife, and then he went to the open window. " What a 
fine evening, and what a lovely moon ! *' he continued. " Adela, 
wouldn't you like to take a little walk on the terrace ? I want 
to talk to your mother. I've no doubt Mr. Foster will go with 
you." 

" Just as you please, papa," answered Adela demurely, as she 
blushed very pink and got up quickly. 

" I think you had better put that little shawl over your 
shoulders," said Mrs. Grant anxiously. 

" Certainly," answered Adela dutifully, and, passing by the 
shawl, she took up a little table-cloth and threw it round her. 
And then she preceded James on to the terrace. 

" Don't you think, my dear, we ought to be calling the young 
people in ? " said Mrs. Grant, after she and her husband had sat 
side by side for over half-an-hour, he holding her hand and in a 
low voice telling her all his plans for the future. " I'm sure it 
must be getting chilly." 

" Pooh," he replied good-naturedly. " It's as warm as June. 
And besides, my dear, when did you ever hear of two lover* 
catching cold ? " 
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I HAD just received a much longed-for invitation to spend a 
month in Scotland with one of my greatest friends. Just 
imagine it ! One whole month of sunshine — warm, dependable, 
August sunshine — on my beloved moors. I was perfectly wild 
with delight — how truly nice of fate to have arranged everything 
as I best wished. 

Now, I must tell you how it all came about. Caroline Morton 
had always been my greatest friend ; v^^e were at school together, 
spent our first season together, and even when she married we 
still remained fast allies. I always felt sure of her sympathy 
when I shocked my father and maiden aunt with some more 
than usually " advanced movement." Fortunately the " powers 
that be" in the shape of these relations firmly believed in 
Carly ; her sweet manner and her never-forgotten enquiries 
about " the dear General's sufferings " — he was a martyr to gout, 
and — hush, let me whisper in your ear — temper — had won father 
over long ago. My aunt was a more difficult citadel to storm, 
but she gave in at last owing to the soothing influence of 
cheques and babies* boots for her pet charity, the Zenana 
Mission. It has always been a mystery to me why so many 
pairs of these ridiculous little woolly boots are sent to India by 
this mission ; surely the " native " who is so little in need of 
covering for the other parts of his body cannot wish to encase 
his children's feet in wool ! One day, in idle curiosity, I counted 
one hundred and twenty pairs, in what was always called in our 
household "the Indian box." Oh dear, what high jinks Carly 
and I used to have when she had successfully drawn the green 
shade over the eyes of these good old people. I am afraid 
disapproving eyes often followed me, but never Carly ; she was 
wonderful ; she always said the right thing just at the right 
time ; she seemed intuitively to know everybody's weakness ; 
old ladies delighted in her ; she always sought their advice and 
consulted their prejudices. Very young men loved her; she 
had a way of making them believe that they were quite elderly, 
never advising them or snubbing them as if they were boys. 
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Girl friends she had by scores, but I was her friend, par excel- 
lence ; she heard all my confessions and argued me out of many 
foolish ideas. 

My latest fad was to become a " New Woman." I attended 
all their debating societies, drinking in '* new " views on wonder- 
ful subjects, understanding perhaps half of what some of these 
frighteningly clever women raved about, and imbibing through 
it more dangerous knowledge that was at all good for me. Yes, 
I think I was an apt pupil. I had already begun to denounce 
the male species of the higher animal as weak, unstable, and 
selfish. I sank deep in the miry literature of the day, indeed 
I only refrained from wearing the divided skirt and the billy- 
cock because I had grave doubts about its being a becoming 
attire. 

I was getting v^ry tired of London and the fast dying, fag- 
end gaieties, with their accompaniment of dust and heat, when I 
got this delightful invitation. 

Some weeks before. Major Morton had left to serve his Queen- 
Empress in some God-and-cHmate-forsaken part of India, where 
he unselfishly refused to take his wife and little boy. Remark 
that I say unselfishly — entre nous^ I put a huge query, too big 
for print, behind that innocent-looking qualifying adjective. 
Carly then wrote to me telling me that she meant to look about 
for somewhere out of the beaten track to spend the autumn 
months, asking me to join her. 

At last she had found something to suit her. She heard 
through a friend that a sweet old farm house, situated on a far 
away corner of a Scottish moor, was to be let for two months, 
as the laird had his own lodge on the other side, and rarely 
ever used the farm. She decided on taking it at once ; had 
gone there a week ago, and thus her letter begging me to come 
at once, to be built up in health and spirits on the bracing moors. 
Merciful heaven, what an erection she made of me ! 

The next night and most of the following day found me 
travelling north of the Tweed, feeling both dusty and cross. 
When at I last arrived in the small station that marked my desti- 
nation, laughter overcame all my emotions. The look of utter 
amazement on the face of the rustic Scot, when he saw my odd 
pile of luggage, was beyond words to describe. It certainly did 
look a crazy collection for a young lady travelling alone. I had 
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collected all my " oldest rags " into a small flat trunk, and the 
rest consisted of two fishing rods, a case of golf clubs, two tennis 
rackets, a cricket bat, and last, but greatest, a bicycle, the very 
newest thing, enamelled pale blue with scarlet tyres — this last 
was too much for the Scot, and he called out to his fellow 
porter, " Ach ! man, this leddy be goin' to join the games." 

I looked round me, as the train puffed away, but could not 
see the smallest sign of Carly. How dreadful ! Could she have 
made a mistake in the day ? it could not be the hour, as only 
one train in the day stopped at the little station. The porters 
were utterly blank ; they had never heard of Mrs. Morton, and 
altogether seemed to doubt my sanity. I am a creature of re- 
pose rather than resource, therefore, I decided to wait, and seating 
myself on my pile of luggage, I unfurlefl my umbrella, and gave 
myself up to pangs of rage and hunger. The heat was awful. 
I think I must have dozed, for suddenly I became conscious of 
a commotion, and saw Carly rushing towards me. I was glad 
to see her. She took me by the arm, fussed the porter, bustled 
me outside the station and kissed me on both cheeks all in one 
minute, apologising profusely for being late in between. In the 
road stood a most extraordinary conveyance, something like a 
village cart, that Carly was pleased to call her popy-carriage. 
The animal, certainly, resembled a pony, but the thing it was 
harnessed to did not bear the smallest resemblance to any 
carriage I had ever seen. It was more comfortable than it 
looked, however, and in any case what did it matter ? all these 
things were but smiles by the way. Had we not given our- 
selves up to rustication in the heart of the Highlands ; did we 
not intend to laugh, dress, and otherwise abandon ourselves to 
the moment's whim as if we were the veriest children ? I lay 
back and laughed merrily at the prospect, and Carly laughed 
with me; this frightened our shaggy roadster into a sharp 
gallop ; indeed, his mouth was so tough that it took our com- 
bined efforts to pull him into subordination. When he had 
steadied down we fell into rapid question and answer, and by the 
time we reached the Moor Farm we each knew what the other 
had been doing since we last met, and I had told her some of 
the latest doings and sayings in our world. 

Next morning I was u: and out before breakfast. Does any- 
thing, I wonder, smell lik* heather, so pungent yet delicate, so 
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full of exhilaration and of brain-clearing odour ? Oh ! what a 
month I promised myself in that haven of health and life. 
Turning, I saw Carly coming from the house towards me ; 
running to her I put my arms round her, and wildly tore round 
with her in a mad dance. 

** You dear sweet woman," I cried, " are we not feeling all the 
joys of vent ? We are all alone here, absolutely at * the tuther side 
of God's speed/ able to do any wild thing without the oldest spy 
in Babylon being able, with her longest-sighted glasses, to see 
our pranks, or guess at a possibly awful result") 

(Ah ! woman, woman, is not that the acid drop in all your 
best doings ? — that dread of a " possibly awful result") 

" Yes, absolutely as free as air," said Carly, when she regained 
enough breath to speak. " We are as outside the pale of our 
society character-scatterers as is the most ostracised of last 
season's belles, caught in the act of trying to cross the Rubicon 
dry-shod, and therefore cast into darkness ! We shall have the 
joUiest, wildest time we have ever had together." 

" So be it," I answer, " and when we return to the world we 
shall be able to take up the burden of our song in a newer, 
purer key." Gaily talking and laughing we ate our porridge, 
and wandered over the old house. 

Carly is the only woman I ever knew who had not been spoiled 
by matrimony ; it seemed to have passed over her head, leaving 
her unchanged ; but for the tiny sturdy lad racing along in front 
of us, I could still have believed her to be my wild girl friend of four 
years before. I don't know why she married ; she talked very 
little about it When I pressed her she always made the same 
answer, " Dear George is so good." Perhaps ! I had to believe 
her ! but still — man and goodness — goodness and man — I many 
times said them over in different cadency, but they never seemed 
to go well together any way. The day I can make them ring 
true I shall resign my liberty, and give myself into the keeping 
of some good man ! 

A whole blissful fortnight passed all too quickly in our retreat 
It was a retreat ! We never saw the papers, or wrote or received 
letters, except one to Carly marked " Vifi. Brindisi," and one 
from her with the same mark. These I do not count, as they 
passed over the heads of our little world neither carrying nor 
bringing a whiff of gossip. We were never dull ; our mornings 
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were spent along the stream, where we caught excellent trout 
This privilege did not go with the farm as a rule, but as we were 
"only ladies," the agent had granted us leave to fish, when 
asked. Many a laugh we had at his expense. In the after- 
noons we generally walked to a high point on the moor, and 
throwing ourselves on the soft turf, drew our hats over our eyes 
and talked and dozed in the luxury of delicious weariness. At 
odd times we took out our golf clubs, and spent many half 
hours practising " approach shots " at our hall door, an excellent 
plan, as it saved our balls getting lost in the heather and long 
moor grass. 

We were as happy as children, no shadow warned me of the 
horror to come. Does it ever do so — I wonder if the horror is 
real ? Never, it seems to me. 

One afternoon we were in front of the door, before starting for 
a walk, when we heard what we had not heard since we came 
— the sound of wheels. What could it be ? We looked at each 
other and gasped ; the narrow road was nearly a mile long 
before it joined the high road, and was looked upon as a private 
drive, therefore, anything coming along it must be coming to 
our farm. Indeed, there was the cause of the sound coming 
into view : a cart driven by a lady. Carly's eyes met mine, and, 
did I see the gleam of pleasure mingled with their astonishment ? 
Perhaps I did, had I not myself felt the " old leaven " rise in 
me at the scent of excitement. The cart was upon us, however, 
before we have time for more than one glance. I saw that the 
lady was elderly and very smart, and I felt rather inclined to bolt 
as I remembered the shabbiness of my well-worn tweed. It 
was no use, we were in for it, and I followed Carly forward and 
heard her greeting the stranger in most hearty welcome. 

" Dear Lady MacKenzie, I am astonished and charmed. I had 
no idea you were in these parts, I thought your castle was shut 
up for good. What delightful breeze has driven you across our 
solitude? May I introduce my friend. Miss Fraser. I don't 
think you have ever met" 

I bowed politely, but Lady MacKenzie puts out a genial hand, 
and including me in the conversation, answered : 

" My dear girls, how very lucky I am to find you in. See, I 
had written you a letter, Caroline, in case you were away. My 
son rushed me off here two days ago with a party for the I2th, 
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and it was only last night Mr. Arran told me who our tenant 
was, when I decided on the spot to come off here this afternoon 
and make you promise, both of you, to come to us for that day 
and night This is the loth, is it not? Will you let me send 
for you to-morrow afternoon ? It is a long drive, but if you 
start early you will have a rest before dinner ; and oh, Caroline 
dear, we are very short of room with such a big party : will you 
mind very much if we put you and Miss Fraser in the bachelors' 
rooms in the old wing ? " 

" It is all delightful," said Carly, leading Lady MacKenzie 
into our " parlour." " It was too good of you to think of us at 
all, and to take this long drive to ask us ; dear Lady MacKenzie, 
you are always so kind." 

I was speechless with surprise. Why had Carly never men- 
tioned this lady, who was evidently an old friend ? Why had she 
not told me of the castle? It was all too bad of her. Before 
I had time to remonstrate she has accepted all proposals, and 
the cart was spinning away homeward. 

" Carly," I cried, turning on my friend, " who are these people ? 
Why have you not told me of them, and how do you expect me 
to stay in a grand house without a change of raiment ? Do they 
keep wedding garments laid aside for stray visitors ? You must 
be mad or dreaming to think I can consent to go with you to 
your friend's house, in fact, I will not go." 

" Oh, ye?, my dear Ina, you will'' said Carly. " Do be reason- 
able and let me explain. The MacKenziesare very old friends 
of George*s, and charming people. I never mentioned them to 
you since we came here, as, indeed, I never thought about them, 
having been told that the Castle had been shut up for good, 
owing to loss of money ; and now, as to the question of frocks, 
I think I can manage that. We have always been able to wear 
each other's dresses, and I have several things here that Terfese 
insisted on packing, greatly against my will, at the time. Come 
along, and let us see what we can do." 

I went, quite restored to good humour, and we spent the rest 
of the afternoon studying ways and means. Pretty clothes are 
wonderfully soothing ! 

On our arrival at the Castle the next afternoon we were taken 
at once to our rooms, having just time to dress for dinner. 
They were close together at the end of a long corridor, with a 

13* 
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door between, which, however, on trying to open I found 
locked, and the key-hole covered with a brass plate. This sur- 
prised me at the time, but I thought little of it afterwards, and 
indeed quite forgot to mention it to Carly. 

We spent a delightful evening, and retired early in anticipa- 
tion of next day's fatigue. It was a brilliant success ; weather 
perfect, walking easy, and birds even more plentiful than the most 
sanguine hopes. All the men in the house were tip-top shots 
and keen sportsmen, and we women were not a whit less keen. 
How thoroughly we enjoyed ourselves, and how we all talked 
"game shop" in the evening. When bedtime came I was too 
tired for the usual gossip with Carly. With a sleepy " good- 
night " I left her in the corridor, and, carefully locking my door 
(an old habit of mine), I threw myself into a comfortable chair 
by the glowing peat fire. 

The heat soon made me more sleepy, and I think I should 
have dropped off where I was if I had not been roused by the 
opening and shutting of doors, and men's voices laughing and 
talking as they dispersed from the smoking-room. Pulling 
myself together I undressed and got into bed. Oddly enough, 
just as I dropped off to sleep I thought again of the door so 
strangely fastened, and wished I had thought of asking some- 
body about it. 

I seemed to have been asleep a very short time when I found 
myself wide awake, sitting up in bed ; a most indescribable 
feeling was creeping over me ; my hands and face were cold and 
moist with wild terror of something ; every bit of my body was 
tense and stiff; I was incapable of moving hand or foot, and 
yet unabb to see or hear anything to account for the horror 
taking hold of me. The fire was still bright enough to show a 
red light through the room ; absolute stillness reigned within 
and without, reassuring stillness it seemed to be ; my limbs re- 
laxed, my lids closed again over my straining eyes ; reason 
returned to me and I lay back on my pillows. Surely it was a 
nightmare ! Thank heaven it was over. I felt I could not bear 
more. But what was that ? — again I was sitting up, the same 
feeling upon me, and this time I heard a soft noise like the care- 
ful opening of a door ; my door, in fact, that I had seen carefully 
blocked up was very slowly opening. I scarcely seemed to 
breathe as I watched it, but although it opened to its full extent 
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and slowly shut again, nobody came through it. I felt myself 
choking with my efforts to scream ; in one instant death seemed 
close to me, a cold breath passed over me, and I heard that 
always unmistakable sound — a pistol shot. The room seemed to 
fill with smoke ; two more shots followed in quick succession, 
and then, oh, God ! the awfulness of it all, a fizzing noise over 
my head and a bullet passed through my hair, seeming to singe 
it as it went. Scream after scream then rent the air — my screams 
as I afterwards heard — and I remember nothing more. 

I was ill for many weeks afterwards with brain fever, and it was 
late Autumn when I was able to be lifted on to a sofa, and could 
lift my hand to my head, to find that all my beautiful long hair 
was gone, and my head covered with soft curls. 

" Sister," I said to my white coifed nurse one day when I felt 
life at last returning to me, " what do I look like with my short 
hair ? Am I very much changed, that you never let me look in 
a glass ? " 

"Dear young lady," she said, "you are changed. It is the 
Lord's will, and you must bow to it. God give you courage." 
Turning, she brought a silver mirror from a distant table, and 
slowly brought it to me. I took it eagerly from her, but one 
look was enough. Well might she say " God's courage " was 
wanted. My lovely dark hair was disfigured for ever ; straight 
across my forehead the curls were snow-white, and grey hairs 
were sprinkled all through the rest of the hair. I had been sc 
proud of my hair, always thinking it my one beauty, and no^ 
I was too weak to cry aloud, but the glass dropped from my 
nerveless hand, and great tears of agony rolled down my cheeks. 
For the first time since that awful night all its horrors came 
back to me, and I fainted away for the second time. 

Slowly I struggled back to life and health, and tried to ac- 
custom myself to my changed appearance — at best, I shall 
always be a wreck of my former self 

It was a long time before I could bring myself to ask for all 
the particulars of my fright and illness, but one day when 
Carly and I were far away in the sunny south, she told me 
everything. 

The MacKenzies had always had a ghost at Gleneth Castle, 
but it was a very old story, and it was so many hundreds of 
years since anyone had been frightened by it, that they had for- 
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gotten almost all about it, or only treated it as an " old woman's 
tale." The legend ran thus : 

' Two very remote ancestors of the present baronet had fallen 
in love with the same girl, and one awful night, inflamed by 
jealousy and wine, they had arranged to fight for her favour. 
When all was quiet they retired to the room at the end of the 
long wing (the very room I had slept in), and armed with pistols, 
faced each other across the bed, hate and murder blazing in their 
eyes. They were good marksmen, and a fatal shot was fired in 
each case. The sound roused the other people in the house, and 
when the door was broken open they were both found dead, 
their bodies lying across the bed. Some of the old servants in 
the house say that this scene was enacted on one night in every 
year. I was the victim of fate, being the only one who had ever 
slept there on that night, and in so doing became an eye-witness, 
so to speak, of that awful struggle between two unhappy souls, 
each left wandering and blackened with the dread stain of 
murder. These old retainers also say that the ghosts will now 
appear no more ; that the presence of a stranger broke the spell 
cast over them by the Evil One. This may be true ; I hope so, 
for have I not paid the price ? 

Elinor Crowe. 
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I. 

I SPEAK only of what I know, of that strange duel fifty years 
ago, and that w^ith care and circumspection. For the pride of 
race and the spirit of the clans runs high on the Eastern Shore, 
the men are quick to anger and to strike, and since the cold grip 
of old age has fastened on my bones, and chilled the blood in my 
veins, I love not so much the click of the rapier, and the cold 
gleaming barrel of the pistol. Old age they say, like darkness, 
makes cowards of us all, and yet I, who have stood on the field 
of honour many times, say it is not true. It is only prudence and 
respect for those who have gone before that make us hesitate to 
say rash things to which no man can answer. And so I tell this 
tale, weighing over word and phrase and speaking only of what 
I saw and did, endeavouring to avoid all reference to the fierce 
political struggle that rent the state, and of the charges that 
were made against the reputations of great men. 

It was in the year we whipped the Barbary pirates and 
brought the Dey to terms. When Somers and Decatur, gallant 
fellows, were covering themselves with glory. And with them 
that other Marylander, Gordon, " our captain " as we called him, 
whose splendid bravery caused his State to vote "him a sword of 
honour while he was still upon the sea. I was sitting in the hall 
of Bluff Point Manor, looking out across the bay and dreaming 
of all these things, of those brave fellows who had sailed from 
the new world to do what the old world could not do. Those 
young sailors of a new-born Republic who were to win great 
honours upon a sea that had s^een great navie^ and great nations 
rise and melt away under its blazing sun. I was thinking of all 
this, and of a dispatch we had received, telling how young 
Gordon and Decatur had led the attack of the gunboats, and all 
the glory of the fighting, the sabre cuts and scars. But six 
months had passed away since over the water had come the 
message of the peace they had wrung from the Dey, and the 
news that they would soon be sailing for home. Before me lay 
the wide bay, gleaming for miles in the sunlight, while the 
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greenish ribbon on the horizon told where the hills of Anne 
Arundel lay. The soft cool breeze came over the water, stirring 
the leaves of the trees and caressing your cheek with a gentle 
touch. Away off to the south I watched slowly develop the taper- 
ing mast, and then the hull, of a large vessel. As it drew nearer 
I became more interested, for it was a strange craft for the quiet 
waters of the bay, such as I, who had watched many a sail go 
by the point day after day, had never seen. It still drew nearer, 
and then I saw the stars and stripes flash in the sunlight from 
the masthead, and the ugly muzzles of the cannon through the 
port-holes, and I knew she was a man-of-war. She came 
sailing majestically up the bay, every spar in place, every sail 
taut, but grim and weather-beaten with it all, like the royz\, 
monarch she was, returning from the wars. As she neared the 
island, to my surprise she altered her course, and stood straight 
for the point, and then in a moment hove to. A boat was rapidly 
lowered, sailors and an officer descended, and I could see the 
flash of their oars as they pulled towards our landing-place. 
We hurried down the lawn to meet them, and then we saw a 
distinguished-looking officer in the brilliant uniform of a captain, 
standing in the bow of the boat, wave his cap over his head. 

" Oh, it is Cousin Charley," cried the girls, and sure enough it 
was Charles Grordon returned from the wars. 

The next moment he had sprung ashore and was immediately 
smothered with fair arms and kisses. " Harry," he called, " come 
to my rescue." 

" Willingly," cried I, as I saw Miss Kitty was there, but a box 
on the ear soon taught me my place. 

" There, there," cried the captain at last, " have mercy on me, 
girls. I am not afraid to board a Barbary pirate, but I will run 
in a minute." 

With that we took him in charge and began our march to the 
house. 

" But where is my little sweetheart. Valley ? " asked the 
captain. 

" Do you not know me, Mr. Captain ? " said a tall, beautiful girl 
with a curtsey and a smile. 

The captain stopped in astonishment. " Valley, Miss Valeria ! " 
he exclaimed, then, making a gallant bow, " I see in five years 
the bud has bloomed into the fairest rose in the garden." 
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" Aye," said I, seeking to repay the box on the ear, " she is the 
bonniest lass on the shore." 

"Thank you, gentlemen all," she retorted, with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, " but does not our captain look the hero, he is 
dressed so w^ry fine." 

And so we led our captain, bound captive, to the manor 
house, while the sailors came behind bearing the sea chests, full 
of strange things from foreign lands. The news of the captain's 
return spread like wildfire, through the island, across the Chester 
to the Kent County shore, and then back to the Queen Anne 
side, until it reached Centerville and Chestertown. And all our 
neighbours and friends, in lumbering carriages or on horseback, 
came to welcome the captain, and to hear strange tales of the 
Barbary wars. We welcomed them all quite royally, and that 
night the old Manor House was ablaze with light from founda- 
tion to roof tree. Down below in the great hall was heard the 
music of the fiddles and the hum of many voices, and you knew 
that the captain and his officers, all fine fellows every one, were 
dancing the cotillion. Many a fair heart beat wildly, and many 
a handsome brow grew dark, but the captain was a favourite and 
the others would be gone on the morrow, so the shadow would 
vanish away. The captain was a singularly handsome man, 
slightly over the middle height, with dark hair and eyes and 
clear-cut features, and when he danced the cotillion with Miss 
Valeria, the old gossips all agreed that a handsomer couple had 
never been seen on the shore. 

" So she is the bonniest lass on the shore," and a pair of black 
eyes flashed up in mine. 

" Aye, my lady, since you were born in Baltimore." 

Such was the home-coming of the captain. 



II. 

We spent a merry week at Bluff Point Manor, when one morn- 
ing De Courcy Whyte, a brother of Miss Valeria, rode up, bring- 
ing an invitation to the captain from the Gentlemen of Kent to 
attend a grand ball, which they wished to give in his honour, at 
the old Assembly rooms in Chesterto^yn. The captain had been 
a boy among them all, they knew him well and wished to do him 
honour in their whole-souled way. Then there was a great pack- 
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ing of trunks, of bundles and band boxes, for all the girls must 
go. The darky maids were flying here and there, getting this 
and that and attending to my ladies' wants. While John Cotton, 
in all the glory of his brass buttons and blue coat, strutted up 
and down in front of the stables, ordering Pete and Jim around, 
and superintending the harnessing of the horses to the great four- 
horse coach, which was new in the time of my grandfather. 

" Hurry up dar, Pete, step along lively, Joe ; you are the most 
worthless niggers I ever set my eyes on. Just you see me drive 
the four horses down Water Street, and then you will know what 
a quality nigger is like, sure enough ; you hear me." 
. For John Cotton had just come into his glory. Uncle Sandy, 
my grandfather's old coachman, having gone into retirement, and 
as this was John Cotton's first opportunity to show his skill to 
the town folks, he was looking forward to a triumph and fairly 
bursting with importance. The coach was soon got ready, and 
John Cotton brought it up to the door with a flourish, the coats 
of the four bays glistening like velvet. The boxes and trunks 
were stored away, and then the young ladies came down the 
steps and were packed in the old coach, for, large as it was, it 
needed packing to get them all in. It made a pretty sight, that 
old coach full of merry, laughing girls as they drove away, 
handkerchiefs waving, and bonnets nodding gaily good-bye. 

Then the captain and I, with De Courcy Whyte, mounted our 
horses and rode after them. Our companion, De Courcy Whyte, 
was a powerful young fellow, of about thirty. His jet-black hair, 
piercing eyes and strong, dark features, told the tale of the 
Huguenot blood that was said to run in his veins. He was a 
splendid lawyer, and one of the most gifted speakers of the State, 
which made him the leader of his party on the Shore. But it 
was not to his gifts as an advocate or his triumphs as a party 
leader, great as they were, that he owed his fame or that 
peculiar fascination that surrounds his name, and which has 
survived even to this day on the Eastern Shore. For it was 
known, and his name will always recall the fact, that he was the 
most desperate duellist in the State. Five times before he was 
twenty-six he had stood on the field of honour, and out of the 
five who faced him only one escaped, and he was desperately 
wounded. So that, from Cecil down to Worcester, or on the 
Western Shore, there was not a man who dared to meet him, 
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which led his enemies to charge as the old Hon lay dying, that 
the pathway of his ambition had been strewn with the bodies of 
the slain. Yet there was a strange fascination about the man, 
that made him the idol of the masses and of a host of staunchest 
friends, which was to carry him from one high office to 
another in the state. At the time of which I write we were in 
the midst of a hot political campaign. De Courcy Whyte was 
leading his party on the Shore, and by his burning eloquence 
was rousing up the masses. His opponents were demoralised, 
and sent a call for. succour to the Western Shore. It was 
answered. From way down in Old Saint Mary's came a 
volunteer. His blood was the bluest of the blue, his eloquence 
fiery and convincing, his manners pleasing and distinguished, 
and from the day that Claiborne Contee landed on the Eastern 
Shore, the issue grew more doubtful and the fight hotter and 
hotter, until the people marvelled that so few encounters had 
occurred. As we trotted along over the low-lying plains of 
Queen Anne's, De Courcy Whyte entertained us with a racy 
account of the campaign and the queer adventures that occur in 
the life of every political leader. 

" What about Claiborne Contee? " asked the captain. " I hear 
he is giving you a desperate fight." 

" Between ourselves," replied Whyte, " he is, and if he had 
come over a little earlier in the campaign, it would be an ex- 
tremely doubtful one, but as it is, I think he will sweep the 
shore. Contee is a brilliant young man, but he made the mis- 
take of bringing his Western manners with him, and thinks 
nothing of making the wildest charges," 

" But that is rather dangerous, is it not ? *' 

"Of course it is, and I am surprised he has succeeded in 
keeping off difficulty so long. By the way, cannot you make 
a speech for us ? It would be worth a thousand votes to us — the 
Hero of the Barbary Wars, and so on, you know." 

" I wish I could, my dear fellow. I can fight with my sword, 
but I cannot fight your way. I would make a horrible mess of 
it, but if you want the other kind, I would only be too happy to 
oblige you." 

" I hope we will not be forced to that," and a shadow came 
across his brow ; *' I have had too much of that already." 

By this time we had come to the broad Chester, and across 
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its waters we saw the old town nestling among the trees. The 
ferry boat was hailed, and then, after a few minutes' canter 
through the town, we found ourselves in the long shady avenue 
that leads up to the White House, my Aunt Wilmer's home on 
the outskirts of the town.' 



III. 

I NEED not tell how Aunt Wilmer received us with open 
arms, and the manner in which that wonderful little woman 
found room for us all in the old White House. Large as that 
old mansion was, you were fortunate on an occasion like this to 
find a bed to sleep in ; everything was occupied, sofas and lounges 
were soon preempted, mattresses were laid upon the floor, and the 
boys driven to the outhouses, but there was always room for one 
more. Then her famous dinners in the quaint old dining-room, 
with its wainscoting of oak and the heavy sideboards with their 
wealth of polished silver, antique in shape and design. The 
eagle of the Wilmers and the boar's head of the Gordons 
telling its' age and lineage. Those wonderful dinners, famous 
even in Kent, where I have seen relay after relay of guests 
march in and take possession of the table, its hospitality seeming 
to grow under each attack until it fairly groaned under the 
burden of good things. Aunt Wilmer, the dear old lady that 
she was, would preside at its head, beaming a welcome down its 
long length to all her guests, both great and small, a fairy hostess 
of the feast. While from the wall looked down the portrait of 
my uncle, done by one George Wilson Peale, a native of the 
town. 

Not since the day when George Washington visited the town 
and laid the corner stone of the college that bears his name had 
Kent seen so fine a ball. The assembly rooms were gay with 
decorations and ablaze with lights. Through the open doorway 
could be seen the old-fashioned garden, looking lovely in the 
moonlight, while the soft river breeze, laden with the perfume of 
green fields and rose-banked gardens, made the air delightfully 
cool. All the gentry and fair dames of Kent, Queen Anne and 
Cecil were there, with many a belle from the lower shore. The 
bevy of fair faces, the old ladies befrilled, becapped and belaced. 
The fine, stalwart-looking young men, with their bronzed faces, 
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telling of the healthy out- door life they led, the life of the 
planter, the fox-hunter and the sportsman. Men who, when they 
rode at a fence, never stopped to see what was on the other side, 
and who lived their lives as gaily as they rode. The old gentle- 
men, the judge and the parson, with his benevolent face, made 
altogether as fair a scene as I have ever looked upon. The 
captain opened the ball, leading the cotillion with Miss Valeria, 
and again the people praised her beauty and the captain's manly 
bearing, and from that hour the merry whirl of the ball went on, 
until the faint crimson streaks across the eastern sky told of the 
coming day. Never again shall I dance at a ball where the 
women were so fair or the men so fine-looking, and never again 
shall I look into those eyes or whisper soft things in those ears. 

" Miss Kitty," I whispered over her shoulder, " come into the 
garden." 

" Thank you, but I am having a charming time here," and 
indeed she was, for with Miss Valeria she was the belle of the 
ball. 

" But, Miss Kitty," I implored, " I have a secret to tell you." 

"Oh,' she cried, "what is it?" 

" In the garden, but not here," I replied with a sentimental air. 

Miss Kitty looked doubtful for a moment and then she 
graciously informed me she would come. We soon found our 
way to a quiet part of the old garden and turned down a path 
leading to a seat overlooking the water, when Miss Kitty 
suddenly clutched my arm, put her finger to her lips, then 
turned and silently stole back again. I stared for an instant and 
then followed. For at the end of the path the Captain stood, 
smiling down in a face that was upturned to his — that of Miss 
Valeria. 

" Harry, you will soon have another cousin," whispered some- 
body. 

" And a wife too," but the soft white hand I tried to grasp was 
withdrawn like a flash and somebody disappeared. 



IV. 

As the weeks flew rapidly by, the fierce political struggle 
grew hotter and hotter, until it culminated at a barbacue, a short 
distance from the county seat, a few days before the election. 
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Whyte and Contee, who were leading the opposing forces, met 
here for the first time in joint debate, and there was a vague 
feeling among the friends of both parties that it would result 
in a disaster. 

The captain and I were returning on the day of the barbacue, 
from a visit in lower Queen Anne. The night was falling very 
rapidly as we rode into the town, and we noticed groups of 
twos and threes standing on the corners, and the air of sup- 
pressed excitement that seemed to pervade the town. As we 
drew nearer the main street the crowd grew thicker, and many 
significant looks followed us as we slowly forced our way through 
the crowded street 

" There is something more in this than the barbacue," said the 
captain. 

He seemed to be justified, for at that moment as a party 
passed close to us we heard : 

" Contee has done for himself this time," said one. 

" Yes, De Courcy Whyte will never accept an apology for 
that." 

" Contee will have to fight," replied the other. 

And then from another passing group : 

*' Did you notice De Courcy Whyte's face when Contee called 
Mm a murderer, and accused him of bribery?" 

"Yes, he looked so grim and cool, but you could see the devil 
i?i that smile of his, and the flash in his eye. Contee has met 
the wrong man this time. 

" There goes the captain now," said another, and they glanced 
at us curiously. 

At this moment a hand touched the captain's bridle rein. It 
was old Mose, De Courcy's servant. 

" Mars De Courcy's compliments, suh, he would like to see you 
particular." 

" All right, Mose, where is he ? " 

"At the hotel, suh." 

A few minutes later we were in De Courcy Whyte's room. He 
rose to meet us as we entered. " Captain," he said, smiling, 
*' you once refused to make a speech in my behalf, but ofiered to 
fight for me ; now I am going to hold you to your promise," and 
then he explained to us in a few words the whole scene, and the 
unprovoked attack of Contee. " You see, captain, I have only 
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one course left open to me. And you, youngster/' and he 
turned to me, " how old are you ? '* 

*' Twenty-one," I replied. 

" Well, it IS time you knew something of these things, will you 
be my second with the captain ? " 

" With great pleasure," I answered, drawing myself up, for I 
was proud to be chosen a second by so famous a duellist, and 
then, what a hero I would be in Miss Kitty's eyes. 

" Come then, captain, we will draw the challenge." 

In a short time we were on our way to Colonel Beck's, where 
Contee was staying. The colonel kept bachelor's quarters in an 
old house in a quiet part of the town. We were evidently ex- 
pected, for the door opened immediately, and the old darky 
showed us into the parlour. A young gentleman, tall and slender, 
with an aristocratic face, advanced to meet us. 

" Mr. Claiborne Contee, I presume," said the captain, for it was 
their first meeting. 

" Yes, and you are ? " 

" Captain Gordon — allow me," and then with a bow he de- 
hVered the challenge to Contee. 

Contee flushed slightly, but his hand was steady as he opened 
the letter and read it.* For a moment he appeared to hesitate 
and then he said : 

" Captain Gordon, I regret that I cannot accept this challenge. 
It comes from a man whom I do not consider a gentleman, his 
course in other duels having proved him a murderer, not a man 
of honour." 

I glanced at the captain, but there was no sign of surprise or 
hesitancy there, he was true to his military training. 

" Do you consider me a gentleman ? " he asked. 

" Certainly, sir, and a famous one," Contee replied. 

" Permit me to take De Courcy Whyte's place. ' 

" As you will. Colonel Beck represents me." 

And then we withdrew. 



* The code in Maryland and the South runs thus : — " That if a second presents a 
challenge on behalf of his principal, and the party challenged refusis to fight on the 
ground that his principal is not a gentleman, then the second must himself take the plac 
of that principal." 
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V. 



The duel was to be fought at an early hour the next morning 
in a little glade in the Radcliffe woods. I had given my orders 
about the horses to one of the most trusty of the darkies, who 
was to have them ready at the foot of the garden, so as not to 
alarm the house. The captain and I quietly slipped out by a 
side door into the garden, when, as we were passing an old- 
fashioned box alley, a small white hand was laid on the captain's 
sleeve. For an instant I was startled, and then I tried to hide 
the pistol case under my riding coat. 

" Valley, what are you doing here ? " exclaimed the captain. 

" Oh, Charley," she cried, clinging to his arm and looking up 
into his face imploringly, " do not let De Courcy kill Mr. 
Contee." 

And then we saw she did not know all. 

" But De Courcy, are you not afraid for him ? *' 

" Oh, no, he has fought so many," she answered with sublime 
faith, "but do not let him kill Mr. Contee. Tm sure he will 
unless you persuade him not to." 

" But why are you so anxious that Mr. Contee should escape ? '* 

" He is soon to be married," she faltered, " like we are," and a 
rosy blush suffused her face. 

I looked away, but I heard him whisper — " Run into the 
house, dear. 1 pledge my word that not a hair of Contee's head 
shall be injured." 

" Thank God ! " thought I. " She does not know that it is her 
lover and not her brother, who rides to fight to-day." 

I never will forget that glade in the Radcliffe woods, the 
limbs of the great oaks forming an arch over the grassy floor 
beneath, making a stage designed by nature for love and 
comedy, not for grim tragedy. Yet the grass had often been 
stained by blood, and the great oaks had echoed back the crack 
of the pi.stol and the groan of the dying. It was the old duelling 
ground. 

We met upon the ground. Colonel Beck and I threw for the 
choice of position. The colonel won, and took the eastern end 
of the glade, and then it was but a question of a moment. It 
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will always seem a dream to me, a horrible nightmare, for, after 
all is said, I was but a mere boy. I can see now the captain 
taking his position, with a smile on his face, as if he was thinking 
of those sweet lips whose kiss still lingered on his own. Contee, 
pale and determined, with closely-compressed lips, standing 
twelve paces away, with the glory of the dawn tinging the sky 
behind him. I hear the colonel count " one, two, three, fire ! " 
I see the flash of Contee's pistol, and the captain raise his arm 
and fire in the air, and then I saw him lurch forward and fall as 
the mortally wounded do, full length upon the sod. 

I was beside him in an instant. 

" Harry,'* he said, grasping my hand, " I am done for. Tell 
her I kept my promise/' and his head fell back and with that 
came the end. 

H. B. Stimpson. 

H pereian flMrade plai?. 

By M. PECHELL, 
Author of " NooR Mahomed's Bungalow," etc. 

Mahomed Abdullah, my moonshee, sat waiting in the 
verandah telling his beads and stroking his long beard, which, 
newly died with hennah that morning, glowed a brilliant orange 
and gave him a decidedly startling appearance. As I came out 
of my room he salaamed, he had a favour to ask — would the 
Sahib graciously grant it him ? 

" To-morrow, as the Sahib knows, is to be acted the tragedy 
of the blessed martyrs Hassan and Husain. The things are all 
prepared — actors, dresses and camels having come from a long 
distance, but one thing lacks — a horse for the blessed saint to 
ride upon. The Sahib knows there are no horses in the village 
except the one belonging to the Sahib. . Will the Sahib lend it 
for the three days* acting and confer an eternal favour on his 
servant ? " 

I am graciously pleased to lend my small, weedy Persian 
pony, which, as Mahomed remarks, is the only specimen of his 
kind within a radius of several miles. It would indeed be 
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deplorable if the sainted martyr could find no better mount than 
the ordinary village camel. 

With profuse thanks the old man bowed himself out, but 
stopped when he reached the steps. " Perhaps also the protector 
of the poor would lend the light of his presence to the play and 
deign to observe the acting of his moonshee, who is to take the 
part of Zeinat, sister to the blessed martyr." And this favour 
was granted too. 

The next morning the village was made hideous by the 
beating of tom-toms, blowing of horns, shrieks and cries, all in 
honour of the first day of the Moharram, the day on which all 
true believers (Shiahs, bien entendu^ not those dogs of Sunnis) 
commemorate the tragic death of their greatest saint, Husain, son 
of the Khalifa AH and grandson to the prophet himself. 

Office duties over, I made my way to the scene of action. 
The play takes place in the open air and there is no stage, but 
carpets are spread and a species of throne erected, whereon sits 
the cruel tyrant Yezid, surrounded by his court. Exactly 
opposite are the best seats, reserved for the Persian governor and 
his suite, and into one of these I am shown. The rest of the 
spectators sit huddled together on either side, the women in a 
corner by themselves. The audience is great, as from far and 
near everyone who is able to walk, crawl or be carried, has 
come to see the death of their beloved Husain. 

The Sunnis, who form the larger portion of Mahomedans, like 
Gallio, care for none of these things. Like the Shiahs they keep 
the tenth day of the Moharram sacred, as a solemn fast, but 
only because on that day Allah created Adam. The history of 
the play runs thus : 

On his death-bed the prophet Mahomed was asked to appoint 
a successor, and he replied it should be the person nearest him. 
One party (the Shiahs) took this to mean his cousin and husband 
of his daughter Fatimeh, Ali, his nearest of kin. The other 
faction (Sunnis), however, interpreted this as meaning the person, 
nearest him at the time of his death. Aim Bakr. 

From this the strife began which split Islam into two hostile 
factions and exists till the present day, and never did Catholic 
and Protestant hate each other more bitterly in the middle ages 
than do Shiah and Sunni. 

The Shiahs made Ali Khalifa, but the opposing faction 
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refused to acknowledge him and elected Aim Bakr and after 
him Oman and Osman. 

A plot was formed to murder Ali, and being successful, his 
son Ali Hassan, a poor, weak-kneed, peace-loving individual, 
reigned in his stead. After a brief six months' reign, the 
Sunnis persuaded him to resign in favour of Mu'awiyeh, it being 
understood that after the latter*s death Hassan should resume 
the Khalifat Yezid, Mu'awiyeh's son, however, had designs of 
his own and persuaded Hassan's wife to poison her husband, 
promising to marry her as a reward, which promise was not 
carried out. 

Thus died Hassan in the year of the Hejira 49. He left a 
goodly family of fifteen sons and five daughters ; from these are 
descended the Seyds or lords. The treacherous Yezid succeeded 
as Khalifa and was welcomed by the Sunnis, but the Shiahs 
elected Husain, All's third son, to the Khalifat in the city of 
Mecca. Shortly the inhabitants of Cufa becoming -dissatisfied 
with Yezid, sent to Husain, begging him to come and take 
command of the army of the faithful in Babylonia, so he set out, 
accompanied by sixty-two relations. The governor of Bussorah, 
Obe'dallah, a partizan of Yezid, sent his general, Ameer, to inter- 
cept Husain and cut him oflF from the water (the river Euphrates), 
and he overtook him at a place called Kerberla fanguish and 
vexation). Here terms were offered him if he would surrender, 
and he asked till morning to consider them. Next day Husain 
told his followers to leave him and save their lives, but they one 
and all refused to do so. He therefore entrenched his camp and 
sent word to the enemy to say that as the people of Cufa had 
chosen him, he would only retire at their bidding. Next day the 
strife began and the gallant little band made a brave struggle 
against desperate odds. 

On the ninth day of the Moharram, Husain celebrated the 
marriage between Cassim, spn of Hassan, and his own daughter, 
in spite of the slaughter raging round them. His son Ali- Akbar 
and his youngest child Abdallah were killed on that same day, 
and also his newly-wedded nephew Cassim. At last the fatal 
tenth day dawned ; nearly all the warriors had been killed and 
Husain, wounded and unable to fight any longer, was over- 
powered and killed, while Zeinat, his favourite sister, stood by 
and cursed his murderers. All the males were put to the sword 
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excepting only Zeinid Abidin, another of Husain*s sons, who 
was ill and unable to fight, and was taken captive to Yezid with 
the women. 

The stem Obe'dallah wept when he heard of the death of his 
enemy and ordered the corpse to be buried with honours, and 
when the obsequies were over a lion came from out of the desert 
and mounted guard on the saint's tomb. 

All this was duly acted with a multitude of side characters 
and their histories introduced, niaking the play somewhat difficult 
to follow. The acting was energetic and good. Persians are 
born actors, and the dresses and accoutrements were gorgeous, 
everyone's wardrobe and treasure-store being laid under contri- 
bution. All the female characters were of course undertaken by 
men, but as the charms of Persian women are veiled from curious 
eyes in long, opaque coverings of blue or black cloth, and the 
actors carefully modulate their voices, the illusion was not 
destroyed. Distrusting their memories, or more probably to 
save themselves trouble, for a Persian is nothing if not lazy, the 
actors read their parts from rolls of ancient and grimy paper 
which have served their fathers and grandfathers before them. 
The sight of a man in death agonies defending himself with his 
sword and reading his last words from a scroll somewhat destroys 
the pathos to Western ideas. 

All day long from noon till dusk the play went on, always 
ending at sunset with prayers, in which the whole audience 
joined, and recited their profession of faith, turning towards 
Mecca. 

The part of the hero-saint was taken by a wealthy young mer- 
chant, one of the principal people in the village, and he also pro- 
vided light refreshments for the spectators, coffee, sherbet and 
of course the ubiquitous Kalian. When not acting himself, he 
came and sat among the spectators and criticized the per- 
formance. 

The tenth day was the great day, and the audience were all 
arrayed in mourning for the blessed martyr. The closing scenes 
of the battle and bloodshed excited the people to the highest 
pitch ; the women howled and writhed to and fro, the men beat 
their breasts and tears poured down their cheeks as they saw 
one after another of the faithful little band fall by the sword, 
their blood being realistically represented by red wine, while the 
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whole air was rent with frenzied shouts of " Husain, Hassan ; 
Hassan, Husain." 

The tears shed by the spectators were carefully preserved, 
caught on pieces of cotton and afterwards squeezed into a tiny 
glass bottle and sealed up. These tears are of great value, and 
when administered to a dying person have been known to revive 
him when all other means have failed. 

In glittering array Ja'faah, king of the Jinns, comes with super- 
natural powers to the saint's assistance, but it is too late, and 
Husain declines his aid. 

" The light of my eyes, my son Ali Akbar, is dead, and with 
him all my faithful followers. Why should I therefore live longer ? 
It is the will of Allah I should die,*' he cries resignedly. 

The excitement grows intense. 

The wounded Husain is surrounded and overpowered, and the 
general orders his soldiers to stone him to death. 

In the midst of his death agonies the prophet himself appears, 
encouraging him, and holding the rewards of Paradise before his 
eyes, eternal rest in the arms of dark-eyed houris, and waters 
sweeter than the longed-for Euphrates, and the dying hero is 
faithful to his trust. 

At last the tragedy is over and the saint is dead. Stillness 
among the spectators, and my moonshee, dressed in a long dark 
robe and veil, comes forward in the character of Zeinat, and reads 
a long oration over the corpse. He is a finished performer, and 
the poetry and pathos of the scene are really touching ; his aged, 
quavering voice might well pass for a woman's. 

The sun sets, and the corpse of the saint is carried to a gor- 
geously-decorated sepulchre and laid therein. The lion comes, 
and having spoken his part, mounts guard upon the tomb. This 
Hon is a masterpiece of art, the skin thereof being striped like a 
tiger's, and the head made from a gourd painted and decorated 
with teeth. 

A gun firing announced the spectacle was over, and the 
audience rose. So excited were they by the tale of suffering 
and martyrdom of their hero-saint, and so justly incensed against 
his murderers, that the performers who acted the parts of Yezid 
and his followers had to be smuggled away for fear of violence. 
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By max PIREAU. 
PART III.— Continued. 
CHAPTER IV. 

EVELYN. 

And so she went back to her lonely life ; and the slow months 
rolled on. 

I think she was not altogether unhappy. Terrible though the 
shock of learning the truth from Carnegie had been, in time she 
came to think of it with greater calmness, if with deeper pity. 
And in any case it must needs be a comfort to her that at least 
they understood one another, and that, in his harder part, he had 
the thought of her love to uphold him. They had not met 
since that September evening. She heard of him sometimes 
through Frank Hilton, and she knew that he still came down at 
intervals to lecture at the Debating Club, but she felt it was 
better they should not see each other again. She tried to forget 
herself in increased work amongst her people, and many a time, 
during those weary months, she was thankful that her hands 
were so fully occupied as to leave little leisure for brooding. 
For, as the winter drew on, the poverty around grew keener and 
more bitter. And then came a long cruel frost, and for weeks 
the bread-winners of the family were thrown out of work. Such 
winters are hard enough, even to those who can surround them- 
selves with every comfort ; what then must they be to the poor ? 
It is but a short step from poverty to penury, from a precarious 
living picked up by casual work to utter destitution, and many 
of Ruth's people took the step that winter. She and Hilton did 
their best to cope with the increased demands upon them, but, 
after all, it seemed so woefully little that one could do to stem 
the tide of misery. 

The long frost broke at last, and the tardy sunshine crept 
forth once more. That phenomenal winter dwelt long in the 
memory, even of the richest, as the most severe they had ever 
known, but did they realise how many months of struggle it 
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would take their poorer neighbours to recover from it, even if 
the stragglers did not lose heart in the interval? Is it much 
wonder that at such times the poor grow hard and bitter, 
and refuse to believe that there are many of their richer brethren 
who indeed have their welfare at heart ? The haggard, sullen 
faces, which Ruth used to meet on her daily rounds, cut her to 
the heart ; and the vague rumours which began to be bruited 
abroad of impending strikes, lock-outs, and intimidation, filled 
her with forebodings of fresh trouble. 

" Is it true," she asked Hilton one evening, meeting him in 
the Whitechapel Road, '* is it trae that the men at Catford's 
factory are going out on strike ? I heard a report of it this 
morning." 

Hilton shook his head despairingly. 

" I am afraid it is only too trae. I have done my best to 
influence them, to get them at least to wait till better times, 
before they throw away a certainty, however small. But they 
are half-mad, I believe, with the winter's distress, and they 
declare they will submit to the masters' terms no longer." 

" Do they pay their people so badly, then ? " 

" Yes, I am afraid the pay is bad ; and they have an iniquitous 
system of fines, which sometimes deducts a quarter of a man's 
wages for the week. But to strike now that times are so bad is 
simply suicidal. I have told them so, but it is no use." 

" Who do you think is instigating it ? " 

" I suppose there are paid agitators at work, as there are in 
all these things. But that fellow Radley has been a prime 
mover in the affair all through." 

" Then you think the strike is inevitable ? " 

" I fear so. God knows what the poor wives and children 
will do." 

Ruth echoed his sigh as she turned away and retraced her 
steps to Great Calderon Street. A strike — another period of 
grinding poverty, when the streets would be full of bands of 
starving, desperate men, when the misery already so rife in the 
crowded district would be increased tenfold. Spite of Ruth's 
Socialistic studies, I am afraid she scarcely understood the 
economic side of the question. 

" Oh 1 why can they not wait, at least till we have tided over 
the winter ? " she thought indignantly. " Things were beginning 
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to look a little brighter. And now — it will throw us all back 
again." 

She turned in at Bolter's Buildings and mounted the staircase 
wearily. The lamp in her sitting-room was unlit, but as she 
entered, a sudden flame shot up in the fire-place and revealed a 
woman's figure sitting beside it. The woman rose to her feet, 
and, to Ruth's astonishment, she recognised Lady Campbell, 
certainly the last person she would have dreamed of seeing there 
at such an hour. And was it the flickering firelight which made 
her look so wild ? 

" Ruth — oh, Ruth ! " she said, with a low sobbing cry, ** I 
thought you were never coming." 

" What is it, Evelyn ? What is the matter, dear ? " 

" Ruth, I have come to you for shelter. Oh ! you will not 
send me away ? You will take care of me ? " 

She broke off into wild sobbing. Ruth took the trembling 
little figure in her arms, made her sit down by the fire, and knelt 
beside her, saying nothing, only smoothing the ruffled golden 
hair with gentle fingers, till the hysterical sobs grew less violent, 
and Evelyn raised a tear-stained face to hers. 

" Now, dear, tell me. Why have you come to me ? " 

" Because — oh, Ruth, because I cannot stay with him any 
longer. I dare not." 

" Who, dear ? Not — not your husband, Evelyn ? " 

" My husband ! " Evelyn started to her feet, a spot of 
crimson burning on each cheek. " Yes, I am his miserable wife, 
but I will never, never go back to him.'* 

" Hush, hush ! Do not talk in this wild way. Try to tell me 
what has happened." 

But Evelyn only burst again into violent sobs, entreating 
Ruth not to send her back to him ; that he would kill her, she 
knew he would. 

" He is mad with drink now, Ruth," she said, looking up at 
her friend with piteous eyes. 

Ruth flushed with indignant pity. 

" My poor little Evelyn ! But surely — surely he would never 
dare to touch you ? " 

'* Oh ! I don't know. He is like a madman when he gets 
these fits on. It has been getting worse and worse for months 
past, and now I can bear it no longer. If you will not 
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shelter me, I will go and drown myself, for my life is unen- 
durable." 

She looked almost wild enough to act upon her words, and 
Ruth was frightened. 

" My dearest, you must not say such things. You shall stay 
with me to-night, and to-morrow we will see what can be done." 

" Oh, Ruth, how good you are ! I knew you would help me. 
Oh, why — why did I ever marry ?" 

She leaned back in her chair, the slow tears trickling down 
her white cheeks ; her whole frame shaking from head to foot 
with a tremor pitiful to see. Ruth did not know what to say 
to comfort her. In the presence of such a tragedy, words of 
consolation sound so pitifully weak. 

" Ruth," said Evelyn at last, faintly—" I— I am so tired." 

And even as she spoke, the slender figure swayed helplessly 
forward, and fell into Ruth's outstretched arms. 

Ruth got her to bed, and despatched a messenger for the 
doctor who had succeeded to Richard Weekes' practice. He 
was not particularly efficient, but he was the nearest, and Ruth 
knew she must lose no time. 

Late that night Evelyn's child was born. 

When the first rose of dawn was flushing the eastern sky, 
Ruth beckoned the doctor to follow her into the outer room. 

" Tell me, doctor," she asked, in a quick, anxious whisper, " is 
she going on all right ? " 

The doctor looked at her gravely without answering. 

" Oh ! " gasped Ruth, " you do not mean ? " 

He shook his head. 

" I am afraid I can give you no hope, nurse." 

Ruth sank into a chair, and hid her face in her hands, striving 
to realize it. Evelyn dying — dying at twenty-one ! 

"Do you think — a second opinion ? " she gasped presently, 
looking up. 

" If you wish it, certainly. But I fear there can be but one 
opinion on the subject." 

" I will send for Dr. Weekes," said Ruth, starting from her 
seat Anything was better than inaction. 

A messenger was sent' with the request that Dr. Weekes 
would come immediately — and in an incredibly short space of 
time he was at Bolter's Buildings. But when, his brief ex- 
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amination over, he turned to Ruth, she knew by his face that he 
could only repeat what she had already heard, 

"Come with me, Ruth," he said, as* he led the way into 
the next room. 

Ruth followed him mechanically. 

" I am afraid, dear, I can only endorse Dr. Coulson's opinion," 
he said, gravely. " She is sinking fast Ruth, I think you must 
send for her husband." 

A flush of indignation dawned on Ruth's cheeks. 

" Oh ! Richard, I cannot. It is he who is responsible for this 
—the brute ! " 

" Perhaps — I do not know. She seems a frail little creature, 
and probably, under any circumstances, would have had a hard 
fight for her life. I am afraid, from what you tell me, that last 
night's terror and excitement considerably increased her danger- 
But in any case, Ruth, your duty is clear. You cannot leave the 
man in ignorance of the fact that his wife is dying." 

"Will it be safe to let her see him?" demanded Ruth, still angrily. 

" I hardly think so. But, at all events, you must let him know 
she is here." 

Ruth rose to her feet. 

" Perhaps you are right, Richard ; but I cannot bring myself 
to send to that creature. Will you do so ? " 

She went back to her charge. The morning crept on, and 
about ten o'clock she was again summoned to the sitting room. 
A short, thickset man, whom she knew must be Sir Robert Camp- 
bell, was standing in the middle of the room. His face, still 
handsome, but bearing unmistakable traces of a fast life, was 
very pale, his hands fumbled nervously at his watch chain. Spite 
of herself, Ruth felt her anger evaporating as she looked at him. 
The baronet made a step forward. 

"Is she — is she ? " he stammered. 

" Yes," said Ruth gravely. " She is alive still. But the doctors 
give us no hope." 

Sir Robert hid his face in his shaking hands with a groan. 

" Does she know anyone ? " he asked presently, looking up 
with a haggard face. " Might — might I see her ? " 

Before Ruth could reply, a low cry from the inner room 
startled her. She hurried back to find Evelyn with wide open 
eyes, and a feverish spot of colour on either cheek. 
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" Ruth, Ruth," she cried in a terrified whisper. " Come to me. 
Do not let him take me away." 

She clung to Ruth with all her feeble force, while the latter 
tried to soothe her excitement. 

" Hush, darling. No one shall take you away from me. And , 
indeed, he does not want to do so.'* 

" Are you sure ? " gasped Evelyn, the look of terror fading 
slowly out of her eyes. 

" Yes, dear, I am sure. He only wanted to know you were 
safe. I think, Evelyn, he is very unhappy." • 

Evelyn looked up at her piteously. 

** Must I see him, Ruth ? I — I am frightened." 

" No, dear, you shall do just as you wish." 

Did she know, wondered Ruth sadly, that she would not see 
him again ? 

Evelyn lay back quietly for a few minutes. When she spoke 
again, it was in the tone of one making a resolve. 

" Yes, I will see him. And, Ruth— fetch baby." 

Ruth went out, marvelling greatly. 

Sir Robert Campbell started to his feet when he saw her, but 
he did not speak. 

" Yes, she will see you," said Ruth gravely. " And she has 
asked for her child." 

She went out to the landing, and called the neighbour who 
was taking charge of the baby. The latter protested loudly as 
she was transferred to Ruth's arms, but was soon hushed into 
quiet again. Then Ruth carried her into the room where the 
father stood waiting. He came to her side, and looked down 
on the tiny face in silence. 

" Poor little beggar," he murmured at last, huskily. " It — it 
has her eyes, nurse." 

" Yes," answered Ruth, almost pitifully. " Come, she is wait- 
ing for us." 

Evelyn's eyes were fixed on the door. She made no sign 
when her husband entered, but a faint flush crept into her cheek 
when she saw the bundle in Ruth's arms. 

" Put her down beside me," she said, in her weak voice. 

Ruth did as she asked, and Evelyn lay for a few moments 
silently watching the unconscious mite. Then she looked up at 
Ruth. 
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" You will take her, Ruth ? Promise me ! " 

Ruth flushed and looked at Sir Robert. He was very pale, 
and biting his under lip. 

" Evelyn, dearest, your husband." 

Then, for the first time, Evelyn turned her eyes on his face. 

" You will let Ruth have her ? " she asked, a strange aloofness 
in her tone. 

For a moment there was silence. Then Sir Robert spoke slowly. 

" Do you wish it so much, Evelyn ? " 

" Yes— I do wish it." 

" Then have your own way." 

He turned his head aside, and gazed out of the window over 
the dingy street. Evelyn looked at Ruth, a faint smile illumin- 
ing her face. 

" You will promise me now, Ruth ? " 

Ruth bent nearer to her. 

" I promise, Evelyn. She shall be as my own child." 

" Thank you," murmured Evelyn. " I knew you would. Ruth, 
I am very tired. I — I want to sleep." 

And Ruth knew that sleep would be her last. She carried 
the baby away, and got Sir Robert out of the room. He seemed 
half dazed, and Ruth could not but pity him, as he bent and 
kissed his baby daughter. 

" You — you will be good to her, nurse ? Don't let her marry 
a brute." 

Then he turned away and flung himself into a chair, while 
Ruth went back to wait for the end. 

And when the sun was slanting towards the west, she crept 
forth again to tell the husband it was all over. Evelyn Camp- 
bell's weary, frivolous spirit was at rest. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE END OF THE STRIKE. 

Meanwhile, what of Dudley Carnegie? 

Perhaps he was more to be pitied than Ruth, for he had the 
additional bitterness of knowing that, spite of her love for him, 
she utterly condemned the course he had taken. And he had 
not her consolation of engrossing work, for, with strange incon- 
sistency, after the affair at Kemperton, he had resolved never to 
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practise again. Inconsistency, since he still denied that he could 
possibly have acted otherwise than he did on that occasion. 

Such a nature as his must needs find some outlet for its 
energies, and so it came to pass that as time went on, Dudley 
Carnegie threw himself more and more into political and social 
work in the East End. 

He had struck up a warm friendship with Frank Hilton, and 
was the latter's right hand in his labours amongst the male portion 
of his congregation, but the layman went far beyond, and occa- 
sionally rather startled the clergyman by his political opinions. 
Yet he was no revolutionist, and many of the more " advanced " 
members of the Socialist party would have scoffed at him as a 
mere Opportunist For too often Dudley found himself in the 
position that a cultured man cannot always avoid, when he would 
direct a mob, viz. — that of a leader who has lost faith in those he 
leads. But through all the difficulties and discouragements he 
never quite lost faith in his ideal — the ideal he and Ruth had 
dimly pictured long ago at Kemperton. 

The news of the strike at Catford's factory came upon him, 
not indeed with a shock of surprise, but with a despairing sense 
of his own responsibility. For he knew that the nxen were but 
acting on his oft-repeated maxim that — " Half a loaf might be 
better than no bread, but it was criminal to be satisfied with it, 
when a little straight fighting might procure the whole." 

" But who could tell they would choose this time to fight ? " 
he groaned ruefully, as he stood talking to Frank Hilton one 
night about a fortnight after the commencement of the strike. 
" Hilton, I deserve to be shot for having imagined one can get 
common sense from a British workman." 

" Cheer up, old fellow ! " said Hilton, with a smile. " They are 
not all so foolish, I fancy. It seems to me that already many of 
them are wishing they had not been guided by agitators in this 
matter." 

" Yes," responded Carnegie gloomily, " I daresay, but they 
have cut their own throats now. I heard to-day that Catford 
has got over some two hundred German workmen to finish his 
contract" 

Frank Hilton looked troubled. 

" I had not heard of that Then I am afraid the arbitration 
committee we were trying to arrange will fall through." 
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"Fall through? Yes, of course it will, as everything does 
which tries to benefit these mad idiots. I am sick of the whole 
business, Hilton." 

Hilton laid his hand on his friend's shonlder. 

" You are not yourself to-night, Carnegie." 

Dudley laughed — a short, hard laugh. 

" No, perhaps not. At all events I am not pleasant company, 
I know." 

He did not tell Hilton that much of his bitter mood might 
have been traced to the fact that he had just seen Ruth Winter's 
grey-cloaked figure passing down a side street, and had been 
seized by a wild desire to rush after her, to see her face and hear 
her voice once more. He fought down the longing, as he had 
done a hundred times before, but it left its mark. 

" Then I suppose Catford will be hardly willing to take the 
men back, even on the old terms ? " asked Hilton. 

" No fear of that The brute has the power in his own hands 
now, and means to use it He will starve the men into sub- 
mission." 

" When do the Germans start work ? The factory has been 
idle to-day." 

" Well ! naturally they keep rather close on that point, but I 
did hear they were going in to-day, and were to start working 
to-morrow." 

" They will have to guard the men pretty carefully." 

" I should rather think so. I suppose even Catford would 
hardly care to see his workmen murdered, and they will run a 
fair chance of that, if they fall into the hands of our fellows 
Well, Hilton, I must be off. I am due to speak at the meeting 
to-night, and, though I feel more like shooting them than reason- 
ing with them, I suppose I must keep my appointment" 

Hfi shook hands, and Hilton watched him swinging down the 
street, and wondered rather sadly what the cloud on Carnegie's 
life was. That there was one he well knew, and also that in 
some manner it was connected with Ruth Winter ; but Dudley 
Carnegie was not a man of whom one could ask more than he 
chose to tell. Frank could only trust that some day the 
shadows between these two would be lifted, for he had long ago 
renounced his own hopes. 

When Dudley reached the dirty little hall where the meeting 
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was to be held, he found a cluster of workmen lounging round 
the doorway. 

One of them was talking in an excited tone as he came up. 

" I tell ye, mate, the German feller '11 rue the day he come 
takin' the bread out o* an honest workin' man's mouth. Spile 
'is pretty face fur 'im, they will — and sarve 'im right." 

" What is that ? " struck in Carnegie sharply. 

The man wheeled round in surprise, and his eyes dropped 
before Dudley's. 

" Nothin', doctor," he murmured sulkily, " I was on'y tellin^ 
my mate 'bout a bit o' a spree." 

" And I mean to know what that spree is," said Carnegie reso- 
lutely. " Come, Jakes, no fooling. What were you saying about 
a German workman ? " 

" On'y that 'is work's likely to get spiled fur a time," grunted 
Jakes defiantly. " Radley and 'is set's 'avin' a little talk wi' 'im 
down yonder." 

He pointed down the street. Carnegie started. 

** Man, you don't mean they've got hold of one of the Ger- 
mans ? " 

Jakes nodded. 

" That's about the size on it, doctor. But don't you fear. 
They won't do no more'n give 'im a lesson on fair play in trade."^ 

" F^r play ! Where are they, Jakes ? Good Heavens 1 they 
may be murdering him at this moment." 

Jakes looked a trifle disturbed. 

" Down by the Blue Lion Court, doctor. But they won't do 
no 'arm." 

Carnegie was out of earshot before the man had finished. 
Fortunately, it was but a short distance to the place mentioned. 
As he dashed breathlessly into the court, a dark, evil-smelling 
place, fit neighbourhood for foul play, he came upon a ring of 
excited workmen. At first he could not see their drift, but the 
next moment he perceived they were clustered round a tall^ 
stout man, who was standing against the wall of one of the 
houses. The man's coat was torn off his back, his face was 
white as a sheet, and his forehead was bleeding from a deep cut 
above the eyebrow, but still he struggled like a wild cat against 
bis assailants. But the fight was obviously too unequal to last 
ong, and, as Carnegie rushed up. he saw the German throw his 
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arms up wildly, and disappear into the miUe. The next 
moment Dudley was in the midst of the combatants, and hurling 
one aside, felling another by a well-directed blow from his fist, 
he was standing over the body of the fallen man, before the 
workmen had recovered from their astonishment at this unex- 
pected onslaught. Then for a moment they faced each other. 

" Stop, boys ! " shouted a hoarse voice from the crowd. " 'Tis 
the doctor." 

" Doctor or no doctor, he don't stop us now," shouted another, 
and Dudley recognised Radley's voice. " Come on, boys ! We 
ain't goin' to be balked o' our revenge like this." 

Again the men moved forward threateningly, and Carnegie 
saw he must act at once. 

" Cowards ! " he cried in ringing tones, and at his voice there 
was a momentary pause. "Cowards! Will you touch a 
defenceless man ? Twenty to one — you choose safe odds." 

The scorn in his voice affected even them, mad with rage as 
they were. Again there was a pause, while the crowd swayed 
to and fro with ominous mutterings. Suddenly Radley dashed 
forward, his hat off, his face scarlet with passion. 

" It's twenty to twoy now ! " he snarled. " Boys ! will you let 
that ' skulking fine gentleman hector you like children ? On 
with you, and give the blackleg the punishment he's earned." 

With a shout that was almost a yell they answered him. 
Their blood was up, and for the time being they were mad, 
insensate brutes, bent only on satisfying their revenge. Carnegie 
saw he must fight, not only for the life of the prostrate man 
beneath him, but also for his own. 

Never had his skill in boxing stood him in better stead. He 
met their wild rush with the coolness only a man trained in an 
English public school can show. But the odds were too great 
For the next few moments he remembered nothing but a wild 
turmoil of hoarse cries and blows, of being knocked prostrate 
over the German's body, and struggling desperately to his feet 
again, and then of one last crashing blow, which seemed to melt 
all things into a confused dream, in which Ruth's face flashed 
out with startling vividness. And then he sts^gered and fell, 
just as Jakes and his friends rushed into the court 

{To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW DUDLEY YIELDED. 

A FEW hours? !>ter, the same evening, Ruth was walking up 
and do vn in he; sitting-room, trying to hush the baby off to 
sleep, when a hurried knock came at the door. Putting the 
little one into her cradle, she went to open it. Frank Hilton 
stood there, panting like a man who is in breathless haste. His 
face was very pale, and something in his expression startled 
Ruth. 

" What is the matter, Mr. Hilton ? " she asked anxiously. 

" There has been an accident. Dr. Carnegie " 

He stopped. Ruth gripped his arm. 

" Tell me — tell me quickly ? " 

"There was a fight down in Blue Lion Court— and he has 
been, I fear, seriously injured." 

" He is not ? " 

She could not finish the sentence, but her eyes spoke for her. 

" No, no," said Hilton, hastily, " not so bad as that We 
hardly know, yet, to what extent he is injured ; but he is 
conscious now, and — he has asked for you." 

In a second Ruth drew herself together. 

" I will come. Wait for me one moment." 

IS 
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Hilton marvelled when he saw the quiet self-possession with 
which she made her arrangements for the night, giving the baby 
into the charge of a kindly neighbour, and donning her bonnet 
and cloak with fingers that scarcely trembled. 

" I am ready now. Where is he ? '* 

" At my lodgings. It was the nearest place." 

They set out together, and, as they walked, Hilton gave her a 
brief account of the affair, as far as he had been able to gather 
it from the men. Ruth listened in absolute silence, only, as he 
described Carnegie's gallant defence of the German, her lips 
parted, and a faint colour stole into her cheeks. 

They were soon at the mean little house where Hilton lodged. 
As the latter pushed open the door, he turned and looked 
hesitatingly at his companion. 

" You are used to these things, Miss Winter. But — I fear his 
appearance will be a shock to you." 

Ruth looked at him with strange, unseeing eyes. 

" I am not afraid. Let me go to him." 

Then Hilton drew back, and let her pass into the room where 
her lover lay. 

She walked straight to the bed where the helpless figure was 
lying, his head swathed in bandages. The doctor was standing 
beside him, and one or two women were busied about the room ; 
but Ruth saw nothing but that one white face lying on the 
pillow. 

" Dudley," she said, softly, kneeling down by the bed. 

The blue eyes slowly unclosed, and Dudley Carnegie looked 
at her with a gaze of perfect comprehension. 

" You have come, Ruth ? I knew you would. You will not 
leave me again ? " 

** Never again, Dudley," 

She slipped into the chair beside him, and laid her hand on 
his. His eyes closed once more, and he seemed to sleep. 

And so she took up her post at his bedside. And then began 
a weary time of nursing ; days and nights, when the fever ran 
high, and he tossed in delirium, calling on her to come back to 
him, that he could not live without her. Or he would fancy 
they were once more in the wards at Kemperton together, or 
would mutter wildly of the night of the fire, imagining she was 
closed up in a burning room, and he could not get at her to set 
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her free. And then, when the fever was spent, came an even 
harder time, when, with clear brain and every sense keenly alert, 
he suffered agonies of pain, which even his iron will could not 
conceal from her. The worst passed at last, as such times do, 
leaving us to wonder how we lived through them. The pain 
grew less violent ; then left him almost entirely. Ruth tried 
desperately to believe he was growing stronger. Yet — she 
knew. 

It must not be supposed that she had installed herself as 
his nurse and constant companion without any protest from her 
friends. Mrs. Barry, in her own home, freely expressed her dis- 
approval of such an irregular proceeding, and on one occasion 
when she was paying Ruth a visit, ventured to hint as much to 
her. 

" I do think, Ruth, you would have done better to let this 
young doctor, whoever he may be, go to the hospital, or else 
have some staid, elderly person to nurse him. It is not a 
suitable position for a girl like you. Why on earth do you 
doit?" 

Then Ruth turned on her, and it was long before Mrs. Barry 
foi^ot her look, 

" Because I should have been Dudley Carnegie's wife, if— if 
things had been otherwise," she said, her voice trembling with 
passion. " Do you think I would leave him to be nursed by 
strangers ? Never speak to me of this again, Aunt Lilian." 

She hurried away and locked herself in her own room. 
When she reappeared she had entirely regained her calmness, 
and never after did she make the slightest allusion to the 
incident But Mrs. Barry went home puzzled and thoughtful. 

She would have been still more thoughtful, could she have 
heard the conversation that was then taking place between 
Hilton and Carnegie. Hilton was spending the afternoon with 
his friend, as he often did. The clergyman was as tender a 
nurse as Ruth herself; and to him, and him only, would she 
occasionally trust her patient, while she snatched a brief rest. 
He would sit and talk to Carnegie by the hour together, telling 
him all the news of the social world around them ; for he knew, 
perhaps better than anyone, how bitter it must be to his friend 
to lie there helplessly, day after day, his horizon bounded by 
four walls, while the great world throbbed and beat outside. It 

15' 
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is hard for those whose eager spirit would fain be in the thickest 
of the fray, to stand aside — and wait. 

The strike was over, Hilton told him. Matters had been 
arranged between Catford and his men ; the Germans were 
gone, and the factory had resumed work in the old way. 

Indeed, it seemed as if in that last mad outburst in Blue Lion 
Court, the spirit of the men had exhausted itself, and they were 
cowed once more into submission. Hilton would fain have 
avoided the subject of that night, but Dudley would not be put 
off He asked eagerly if the German had been much hurt, and 
Frank was thankful to be able to say that his injuries were 
comparatively trifling. And then, more hesitatingly, he went 
on to speak of the workmen who had committed that mur- 
derous attack. 

" I have been besieged by them every day since, Carnegie, to 
know how you are getting on. At first, as you may suppose, I 
could not trust myself to speak to them. But I am sure that 
night's work was the result of a frenzy which they have since 
bitterly regretted." 

"Yes," said Carnegie, quietly, "and for which we have to 
thank Catford and men of his kidney. Besides, Hilton, it was 
more than half my own fault. I tried to evoke in them 'a 
divine discontent,' but I must confess I did not realize that dis- 
content was going to land me — here." 

On this particular afternoon Dudley seemed unusually 
quiet, and Frank began to wonder whether anything was 
wrong. 

" Hilton," said Dudley suddenly, breaking a long silence, " I 
want to speak to you about something." 

" Go on then, I am listening," replied Hilton with a smile. 

" It — it is about Ruth," said Carnegie slowly. " You and she 
•seem so much like brother and sister, that I feel I can speak to 
you freely. I think there is something troubling her, Hilton. 
Have you not noticed it ? " 

Hilton flushed. Then he drew his brows together in deep 
-thought, while Carnegie watched him silently. 

" Yes," he said at last. " I have noticed it. And— I think i 
know the cause." 

** Tell me, old fellow, what is it ? " 

" I think, Carnegie, her position here tries her." 
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"Yes," said Dudley, half under his breath, "I suspected it. 
You think, then, she would be happier as my wife ? " 

A shadow passed over Frank Hilton's face as he answered 
quietly : 

" I think so. I may be mistaken, but I fancy that is her 
feeling." 

Dudley Carnegie lay back on his pillows, a strange smile on 
his face. 

" Well, if she wishes to make this last sacrifice, so be it. I can 
stand out no longer, for — it is but a short time. Hilton," he 
added, breaking off abruptly, " I have never told you what it was 
kept us apart all this time." 

" No," said Hilton gently. " Will you tell me now?" 

And so Dudley told him the story, giving only the bare 
outlines of it, but somehow making his hearer realize the 
bitter tragedy of it all. Frank Hilton's eyes grew wet as he 
listened. 

When the young doctor's tale was ended, there was a moment s 
silence. Then Hilton spoke : 

" God forbid that I or any man should judge you, Carnegie. 
You took the law in your own hands, and violated the sanctity 
of human life. I dare not say you were right, I will not say I 
condemn you." 

" I used to think," said Carnegie slowly, " that there was but 
one course open to me on that occasion ; but since I have been 
lying here things have looked somewhat different. You see now 
why Ruth could not be my wife ? " 

"Yes," said Hilton, "I see." 

" But now — circumstances are altered. Hilton, I had it out 
with the doctor this morning, while s/ie was in the other room. 
He gives me another month at the utmost." 

Hilton uttered a startled exclamation. 

" What, did you not guess ? I have known it for weeks past, 
old fellow. And — sometimes I think she knows it too." 

Before Hilton could answer, the door opened and Ruth came 
in, bearing a tray with beef-tea. 

" Back already ? " said Dudley smiling. " I am sure you can- 
not have had much rest." 

" Oh, yes, I have had a nice little sleep. And my aunt has 
been over to see me." 
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She sat down by the bedside, while Hilton slipped noiselessly 
away. 

" Ruth," said Dudley, looking her full in the face. "Will you 
answer me a question ? " 

" It depends upon what the question is." 

" You told me once, dear, you were willing to sacrifice every- 
thing to marry me. Are you still of the same mind ? Do you 
still wish to be my wife ? " 

Ruth*s head sank lower, and a wave of crimson surged into her 
cheeks. For a few seconds she did not answer, and when she 
did her voice was almost inaudible. 

"Yes, Dudley, I do." 

He stretched out his thin hand and caught hers. 

" Then, my darling, it shall be as you wish. For there is no 
longer the same reason against it." 

She looked into his face with questioning, terrified eyes. 

" What do you mean, Dudley ? " 

" Only — it is best you should know it — I spoke to the doctor 
to-day." 

" Yes ? " gasped Ruth. 

" He says, dear, it cannot be long now." 

Ruth fell on her knees by the bedside, and buried her face in 
her shaking hands. He did not speak again, but he stroked the 
bowed head tenderly. And so Frank Hilton found them, when 
later on, he came softly back to the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AFTER LIFE'S FITFUL FEVER. 

And so, in a few days' time, a strange wedding took place in that 
narrow room, and these two, whom the storm and stress of life 
had kept apart so long, were united at last. Frank Hilton 
married them. It was the last sacrifice he was called upon to 
make for Ruth's sake, and he went through it quietly and made 
no sign. Ruth was given away by her uncle ; and Mrs. Barry, 
Kathleen, and her husband were all present. It was Dudley's 
wish that it should be so, and Ruth could not refuse him, though 
perhaps she shrank a little from the presence of any whom she 
felt were not perfectly sympathetic Only Frank Hilton, she 
knew, truly understood.'* 

" Till death us do part ! '* Strange words to hear from the 
lips of a bride who knows that parting is nearer than she dares 
to think of ; from a bridegroom who even now feels its approach- 
ing shadow ! 

It was over. The solemn words which made them one had 
been spoken, and Dudley Carnegie and Ruth Winter were man 
and wife. 

And then the others left them ; and Ruth Carnegie sat down 
by her husband's bedside to await the end. And Dudley knew, 
as he looked into her face, worn and weary with the anxiety of 
the past weeks, but with peace shining in the grey eyes, that he 
had done rightly, and secured the truest comfort for her during 
the trial which he knew could not be far off. 

They were strangely peaceful, almost happy, the days that 
followed. When, in the future, Ruth looked back upon them, it 
seemed to her that those few weeks left to them almost recom- 
pensed them for all that had gone before. Almost— not quite — 
for the dark shadow of the valley lay too near them both for 
perfect happiness. 

One day, about a fortnight after the wedding, Ruth came into 
the room with a slightly troubled look. 

" Dudley," she said hesitatingly, " there is a man who wants to 
see you." 
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" Yes ? " said Dudley, interrogatively. 

" I don*t know whether I ought to let him in. It is that 
German, Siithler, you know." 

Carnegie flushed slightly. 

"Yes, dearest, bring him in ; I should like to see the fellow. I 
suppose he is all right again now ? " 

" Oh yes, his injuries were very trifling." Ruth could not 
keep the touch of bitterness out of her tone. " He has been 
round here almost every day since he got about again, and now 
he is begging me to let him see you, if only for five minutes." 

" Well ! I am quite strong enough to do so this afternoon. Go 
and fetch him, there's a good girl.'* 

Ruth went off" obediently, and returned presently, ushering in 
the burly German. The latter wore an expression of deep 
anxiety, which sat almost ludicrously on his fat rubicund face ; 
and entered the room on tip-toe, his painfully new boots creaking 
aggressively as he advanced to the bedside. 

But when he caught sight of Carnegie, he forgot his boots, 
forgot his precautions, forgot everything, and rushing forward, he 
threw himself on his knees beside his protector, seizing Dudley's 
hand and covering it with kisses, while the tears streamed down 
his ruddy cheeks. 

" Get up, man," said Dudley, in considerable disgust " What 
on earth are you making such an exhibition of yourself for ? " 

" Ach ! it is because I see before me mine deleeverer, mine 
sauveur, he to whom the gratitude of mine overflowing heart " 

" My good fellow, please don't ? " interrupted Carnegie des- 
perately. " It is all very right and proper, I suppose, but if you 
don't mind we'll take all that for granted. I only did what any 
man was bound to do, and I would rather hear no more about 
it. Ruth, would you give Mr. Siithler a chair ? Now," as the 
big German sat heavily down, " are you quite all right again ? " 

" But yes, mein herr, thanks to your heroism. Forgif me," as 
Carnegie raised his hand warningly, " but I most speak one 
little moment to thank you in the name of mine wife and chil- 
dren for that which you haf to me done." 

" Ah ! you have a wife and children ? " 

" I haf, mein herr. Three beautiful children, who are to me the 
apple of mine eye. And mine wife — ach so ! we haf been twenty 
years married, and we haf never had one bad word together." 
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" And IS your wife in England with you ? " asked Ruth gently. 

** No, madame. It was too great journey for her. She loves 
not to travel, so she haf said to me — *Go to England, mein 
lieber, and make there moch moneys, and when you are again 
returned, we will the little Franz to a — what you call him, 
madame ? — a carver in wood, apprentice. He haf great gift, haf 
the little one, and draws and cuts out the pigs and the horses all 
days long ; but we haf been too poor at present to make of him 
an artist, as he haf great wish to be." 

The simple little history, so far removed from all they had 
been surrounded by recently, touched Ruth and Dudley strangely. 
They drew the man out to speak more of these things ; and he 
lingered, describing his little cottage on the edge of the Schwartz 
Wald, his pigs and goats, his daughter, Trudchen, who was be- 
trothed to a young farmer, his son Hans, who hoped soon to 
follow bis father to England, and little Franz, the would-be 
artist. Evidently, the latter was the darling of his father's heart, 
and he grew so eloquent over this theme, that the dusk of even- 
ing was creeping into the room before he rose to go. 
' " Good-bye, mein herr," he said brokenly, taking the hand 
Carnegie held out to him, as if he were afraid of crushing it. " I 
am desolated that I do not find you better. I fear you haf on 
mine account moch suffered." 

"Hush! said Carnegie quickly, glancing at where Ruth sat 
by the window, trying to catch the last rays of fading light. 

Her head was bent over her needlework, and she made no 
•sign. But Dudley knew that she heard. 

"Good-bye," he said, looking straight into the man*s eyes. 
" Do not trouble about me. Perhaps — perhaps it is best as it is." 

The German did not understand him, but possibly his wife did. 

Siithler went creaking out, and Ruth accompanied him to the 
door. When she returned Dudley looked up with an odd little 
smile. 

" I wonder," he said, half-dreamily, " if it is a recompense ? A 
life for a life, Ruth." 

She made no answer, only she bent over him and kissed him 
passionately. Then she turned away, that he might not see her 
face. 

A few days later, as she was sitting working at the table, he 
called her to him. 
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" Put that away, and come and sit by me. I want to talk." 

" Dear me/' said Ruth, laughing, as she obeyed. " What a 
thing it is to have a tyrannical husband ! At this rate, I shall 
soon become one of the meekest and most self-sacrificing of 
mortals." 

He flashed on her one of his enigmatical looks. 

" You learnt the lesson of self-sacrifice long ago, Ruth. It 
has taken me far longer to gain an inkling of it. But all I have 
learnt I trace to you, for it was you who gave me my first lesson 
that day at Kemperton." 

" Ah, but, Dudley, I have often reproached myself for my 
action then. It seemed to me, when I heard of what happened 
afterwards, that it was somehow my fault, because I ought 
never to have gone away." 

" No, Ruth, no. It may have been mistaken self-sacrifice. I 
cannot tell, but it was done from the best and purest motives, 
and therefore cannot be condemned. Heaven help us if we are 
to be judged for our mistakes as well as our sins.'* 

He was silent for a minute, and Ruth did not speak. Some- 
how she fancied he had something more to tell her. 

" No," said Dudley dreamily. " No, it will be our motives, not 
our actions, that are judged. And so, perhaps, I shall not be 
dealt with hardly for that mistake." 

" What mistake, Dudley ? Do you mean " 

" Yes," said Carnegie, quietly. " I mean the death of that 
man at Kemperton. Ruth, I have been thinking a great deal 
about that lately, and I have come to see that I had no right to* 
act as I did. Do you remember, when I was first ill, the awful 
pain I used to have ? " 

"Yes," said Ruth. Did she remember? Could she ever 
forget ? 

•* Well ! I think it was that first set me on the right track. I 
used to lie here, when one paroxysm had just left me, and I 
knew another was just coming on, and wonder whether, if any- 
one had offered me a speedy way out of the world, and I had 
not you to think of. I would have taken it But I decided it 
would be a cowardly way of shuffling off one's responsibilities. 
And then it suddenly dawned upon me that if I had thought of 
that before, I could never have helped that poor fellow out of 
the way. Somehow, when you get near dying yourself, you 
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realise that it is a tremendous thing, and that it is rather pre- 
sumptuous of anyone to attempt to play Providence to you. I 
don't know, dear, if I have made you understand what I mean ? " 

" Yes," said Ruth, softly, " I understand, and I am thankful, 
Dudley." 

And so the last cloud between them was lifted. 

The end came soon after. One Sunday morning when the 
air was soft and spring-like, and sweet with the music of bells 
ringing for early service, Carnegie found the answer to life's 
problem. Just before he died, he looked up into his wife's face, 
as she bent over him. 

" It will all — come right — some day, Ruth. We haven't had 
long together, dear." 

And then Dudley Carnegie shut his tired eyes and drifted 
out — 

" To where, beyond these voices, theie is peace.'* 



She went back to her work in VVhitechapel, and " the doctor's 
widow " is known and loved by many who have never heard her 
story. But to those who have, Ruth Carnegie's pale face wears 
something of the saintly halo, for they know she has learnt, in 
the bitterest school, lessons which do not fall to all. And often, 
as she sits in the twilight, with Evelyn's child beside her, she 
tells the little one the story of a man whose life was what the 
world calls wasted. 



THE END. 
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0n anagrame. 

The ingenious transpositions of the letters forming the name of 
a person or thing, and their re-arrangement so as to represent 
some word or sentence containing a suitable comment upon the 
original name, are briefly known as anagrams. These are forms 
of literary trifling, which have been practised from times of 
great antiquity, but they reached their zenith in France during the 
period preceding the Revolution. In this latter period, of course 
their manufacture was regarded merely as an elegant accom- 
plishment, but centuries before they were looked upon as a 
species of augury, and soothsayers were wont to ascribe such 
destinies or characteristics to persons as were to be found in 
the words evolved from their names. 

The old Hebrew augurs placed great faith in their virtue as 
indications of what fortune had in store, and in this they were 
followed by Plato, together with the philosophers who succeeded 
him. It is surprising also to observe that even the Puritan 
writers commended attention being given to these trifles. That 
they were utilised for more than purely mundane purposes, is 
sufficiently plain from a couplet contained in an elegy by Cotton 
Mather on the death of John Wilson, the first pastor of Boston, 
New England. He wrote : 

" His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs, 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms and anagrams.*' 

We may fairly gather that anagrams have, from an indefi- 
nitely early date, attracted a considerable amount of attention, 
not only from men of commanding intellects, but also from the 
leisured and cultured dandies who surrounded the courts of 
England and France. Courtiers sought to curry favour with 
their patrons by exercising their petty wits in manufacturing 
anagrams out of their names ; in order to do so, they often 
detracted from their mis-spent ingenuity by either adding or 
omitting a few letters. 

Such performances as these authorise the serious-minded 
Elizabethan judge, Sir Julius Caesar, marking a certain packet 
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of papers belonging to him in no uncertain characters, " Trash." 
On being opened, this proved to be a collection of these far- 
fetched witticisms. Addison also satirises an ardent lover who 
occupied himself for six months in concocting anagrams on his 
lady's name, only to find that, his task being completed, he 
had by some means or other mis-spelt it. 

Voltaire would not have agreed with Addison in thus despising 
these small flowers of wit, for the pseudonym by which he is 
now so widely known is but an anagram upon his genuine 
name. His proper name was Arouet, and his signature was 
Arouet l.j. {le jeune, the younger.) Regarding the letters " u " 
and " j " as equivalent to " v " and " i " respectively, in the way 
they were regarded in those days, we get the anagram of 
Voltaire. He himself was so pleased with the change that he 
at once adopted it, and to such effect that comparatively few 
people are aware now that it was not his correct title. Voltaire 
itself will on examination be found to resolve itself into (?, alte 
vir — (Oh ! noble man !) One or two less important instances 
of the same thing may be adduced. Barry Cornwall^ poet^ is an 
anagrammatised version of Bryan Waller Proctor; Alcuinus is 
a disguise of Calvinus, the " v '* and " u " being again used as 
identical letters, whilst Alcofribas Nasier is but a variation of 
the great Francois Rabelais. The above instances support the 
statement that many men of rank, in their pursuits, have no 
objection to utilise anagrams of their names for the purposes of 
pseudonyms. 

Some of the most elaborate anagrams extant have been 
composed on subjects of a religious or quasi-religious nature. 
The Jesuits seem to have been particularly active in these 
pursuits. In a book by Joseph Zoller, a member of the order 
of St. Benedict, who lived in 17 12, there are no fewer than one 
hundred anagrams on the sentence '* Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum ! " (" Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord with 
thee ! ") It is obviously impossible to touch upon all ; it must 
suffice to mention two. The first is Ave pura Regina^ summo 
amanti dilecta^ which may be translated : Hail pure Queen, 
beloved by the Most High. The second form runs thus : Virgo 
serenay pia^ munda et immaculaiay ie,, Virgin serene, pious, pure 
and spotless. 

Some years ago a competition was started for a prize to be 
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awarded for the best anagrams upon the names of the seven 
bishops. They were anagrammatised in no less than two 
hundred and twelve different ways, of which none were abso- 
lutely accurate, but the three following show the ingenuity 
exercised by competitors in evolving out of the letters at their 
disposal sentences suiting the circumstances. The bishops' 
names were Trelawney, Lake, White, Turner, Bancroft, Lloyd, 
Kew. These letters when analysed will be found to contain the 
following lines : 

Keenly ye work and wrestle all for ancient truth. 
Nay, stern ruler, we will not kneel to thy dark face. 
O let the well known rank defy a cruel tyrant's ire. 

The origin of the next anagram is not quite clear, but it very 
possibly is the handiwork of one of the Puritans, whose interest 
in these matters was, as has been said before, by no means slight. 
The words played upon are the Latin form of the Pope's title 
— Supremus Pontifex Romanus. These words form with no 
superfluous letters the clever anagram — O non sum super Petram 
fixus — I am not placed above the Rock. The following was the 
reply of some irreverent person to the objurgations of Peter 
Coster, a Jesuit priest He took the letters forming the words 
Petrus Costerus Jesuita and from these he produced — Vere tu 
es asinus ! ita ! — Verily thdu art an ass ; there ! The effort was 
a trifle spoilt in effect by there being one or two superfluous 
letters remaining. This fault is not apparent in the anagram 
based upon Pilate's despairing words when Our Lord was before 
him. Quid est Veritas ? — What is truth ? The true and suitable 
rejoinder arises with absolute accuracy in the transposition Est 
Vir qui adest — It is He that is present ! 

Such effective methods of trifling with persons' names as that 
furnished by means of anagrams were naturally utilised as a 
means of compliment or satire. An exceedingly pretty illus- 
tration of this is afforded in the play upon the letters forming 
the name of Charles IX.'s mistress, Marie Touchet. It was first 
discovered by Daurat, a Frenchman of an ingenious temperament 
who had a great reputation for these witticisms. The letters 
form the highly suitable words, Je charme tout--\ charm every- 
one. Equally suitable and no less ingenious are the words 
evolved from the name of England's greatest admiral, Horatio 
Nelson. Almost immediately after the news of the Battle of 
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the Nile reached us, some wit observed that the words Honor 
cstaNilo — Honour is from the Nile — lay hidden within his name. 
In a very different sphere of work the labours of Florence 
Nightingale are as worthy of our affection. The anagram upon 
her name must reflect the unuttered benediction of many a 
wounded hero in his hours of agony. Flit on, cheering Aftgel, 
fits the name and the woman with absolute accuracy. A graceful 
allusion to that most popular singer, the Swedish Nightingale, 
is contained in the anagram based on her name. Sing highy 
sweet Linda, is a neat instance of a successful exercise of ingenuity. 
The high religious character of the man and his renown as an 
explorer are alike commemorated in the transposition of the 
letters forming the name of David Livingstone. Were he living 
in the days of ancient Roman soothsayers, he would be justified 
in a determination to Go and visit Nile, D. V, We might add to 
this section of anagrams two relating to past famous politicians. 
Disraeli bears in his name evidence of his capacity for swaying 
men. / lead. Sir, is not at all an inaccurate commentary on his 
history ; whether the production of G. leads not out of Gladstone 
be true in substance as it is in form is a question of political 
opinion which need not be now discussed. King Charles I. is, 
according to tradition, credited with so shrewd a remark that one 
can only suspect that it is too good to be true. The day before his 
execution he is reported to have observed his portrait on a wall 
with the inscription, Carolus Rex. He is then said to have sadly 
remarked that these words would be more rightly read as Cras 
era lux — To-morrow I shall be light. 

The earliest attempt on the part of an anagrammatist to 
tickle the vanity of a king, is that mentioned by Lycophron 
upon the names of Ptolemy, King of Egypt, and his Queen 
Arsinoe. No one can say that the butter was not spread with 
sufficient lavishness. IITOAEMAIOS, the Greek form of 
Ptolemoeus, can be turned into the fulsome expression — airo 
fiiKtro^, t,e., made of honey. His Queen received but little 
less flattering treatment, her name, ^APSINOH being convertible 
into ''Hpa^ lou, or Juno's Violet. The fragrance of such com- 
pliments would probably please the nostrils of any Egyptian 
potentate. Queen Elizabeth was, on the whole, mild in her rule 
at home, if harsh with the arch enemies of England, the Spanish. 
These two aspects of her nature are briefly summarised in the 
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anagrams based upon the words, Elizabetha Regina Angliae — 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. It runs thus — Anglis agna^ 
Hiberice lea — To the English a lamb, but to Spain a lioness. 
Here again it must be remarked, that after these words are 
formed there is a residuum which takes away rather from 
the pungency of the epigram. In a less degree the like fault is 
apparent in the famous lines which sum up the sad fate of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Maria Steuarda Scotorum Regina represents 
another form of the sentence, Trusa vi regnis niorte amara cado 
— Thrust by force from my kingdom, I fall by a foul death. 
Veritas armata (armed truth) is also an accurate anagram con- 
cerning the unfortunate Maria Stevasta. One of the most 
ingenious and elaborate attempts to tickle the vanity of a 
monarch, was that got up in the honour of the safe return of 
Stanislaus, King of Poland. To congratulate him a large 
assembly of prominent persons met together at Lissa, and 
arranged a dance of thirteen picked warriors, each of whom bore 
a shield upon which was blazoned one of the letters of the words 
Domus Lescinia— the House of Leczinki, the King's family 
name. The first position of the dancers brought the above 
words into notice. They then proceeded with the dance so that 
the letters on the shields, which were kept facing the audience, 
were completely disarranged ; in another moment they stood 
still, and it was then found that the order in which the same 
letters appeared produced the words Ades in columis — May you 
be present in safety. Again the shields wound in and out, and 
when the next pause came, the words were O nis es lucida — 
Thou art all glorious. The same thing was done again, and 
the words Mane sidus loci appeared — Remain the Star of this 
place; two more dances were executed, after the first the 
sentence formed was Sis columna Dei — Be God's pillar, and after 
the second / Scande Solium — Go, ascend the Throne ! 

The claims of James I. of England to the British throne were 
thought by the superstitious of that period to be foreshadowed 
by the fact that within the words Charles James Stuart are all 
the necessary letters to compose Claimes Arthur^ s seat. His 
claim also to be a descendant of the mythical King Arthur was 
also thereby sustained. Sylvester was pleased to discover that 
the words James Stuart could be accurately read as A Just 
Master, George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, at the restoration 
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of Charles II., discovered in the words Georgius Monke Dux de 
Aumarle the almost complete anagram Ego regem reduxi Anno 
Sa, MDCL VV—\ brought back the King in the Holy year 1660. 
Upon the name of Fr^re Jacques Clement, the assassin of Henry 
III. of France, there is extant an ingenious anagram, Cest Penfer 
qui m^a cr^^ — Hell created me. 

An exceedingly clever anagram was once composed upon 
Dame Eleanor Davies, the wife of Sir John Davies, who lived 
in the time of Charles I. The poor lady suffered from some 
brain mischief and looked upon herself as a Heaven-sent 
prophetess, as the letters forming her names, omitting the title, 
could be twisted with slight inaccuracy into ReveaU O Daniel, 
She was ultimately arraigned before the Court of High 
Commission for treason. It is said that Bishops and Judges 
ai^ed with her in vain, but that when the Dean of Arches 
discovered within the words Dame Eleanor Davies the sentence 
Never so mad a ladie, the laugh which . followed completely 
destroyed her illusions. The poor lady was probably too dis- 
turbed to be able to retort that lawyers were sly ware — but they 
stand self-condemned by their title. Whilst upon the subject 
of proper names that have been converted by anagrams into 
some sentence more or less descriptive of the person, it will be 
opportune to remember one based upon the name of John 
Abernethy. This famous physician was notoriously severe upon 
those lady patients whose symptoms betokened the evil effects 
of tight lacing and over-feeding. Perhaps it was some offended 
damsel who sought a revenge by evolving for him the title of 
Johnny the Bear I Equally apt was the anagram Z^.^ Men's 
Herald^ based upon the name of Randle Holmes, who once wrote 
a very notable book upon the subject of heraldry. 

Again Admiral Edward Vernon (1684-1757) earned by his 
operations at Porto Bello in 1739 the renown which his name 
contains, and Sir Thomas Wiat's humour entitled him to be 
regarded as a wit It will be observed in the first of these 
instances the letters " w" and "v" are again used as identical. 
Of the poet Waller, some brother poet has said : 

" His brows need not with lawrel to be bound 
Since in his name with laturel is he crowned.'' 

In connection with poets a rather touching tale is told of 
Crashawe and his beloved and loving friend Car. After the 

16 
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death of the former, the latter acted as his posthumous editor. 
While engaged in this work, he discovered to his joy that his 
friend's name could be read He was Car, Touched to find that 
the unity of their thoughts was thus typMied by their unity of 
name, he wrote the following graceful lines : 

" Was Car then Crashawe or was Crashawe Car, 
Since both within one name combined are ? 
Yes, Car's Crashawe, he Car : 'tis Love alone 
Which melts two hearts, of both composing one. ' 

Two more anagrams upon persons' names, out of several that 
deserve mention but for exigencies of space, must suffice. The 
first relates to the famous electrician Siemens and the cable-ship 
Faraday, The difficulties to be overcome in many of the 
operations conducted by the vessel and its owner justify the 
anagrams upon their names — MeanSy I fear^ days. The best has 
been left to the last. It is the extremely clever one upon the 
notorious .claimant. Within the words Sir Roger Charles 
Doughty Tich borne. Baronet, are all the letters, save one, to 
form the sentence. You horrid butcher Orton^ biggest rascal here. 

It it quite remarkable the number of anagrams to be found 
within the letters forming the title of a contemporary — Notes 
and Queries. This periodical is interested in preserving many 
of the oddities and quiddities of literature, and is an acknow- 
ledged source for information on almost every recondite subject. 
This being the case its boast that it Enquires on Dates if only 
correspondents will Send quite reason is fully justified. Its 
title further contains the invitation se?id in a request^ an oflfer 
directed to a question sender. Its good offices are open to all ; 
perhaps the editor would be willing to say — No end as I request. 
Finally its allegiance is given to Queens and Tories^ and from 
cover to cover it tires no sad Queen \ in fact royalties dispute as 
to who shall read it first, and the settlement of this dispute 
ends a Queens^ riot. Our contemporary the Sattirday Review 
does not come off so well, for its title betrays that it contains 
Heavy wit treasured, 

George Herbert has discovered in Roma no less than six 
other Latin words, viz.: Oram (shore), Maro (Virgil), Ramo^ 
(branch), Armo (I arm). Mora (delay), and Avior (love). Turn- 
ing now to a more unconnected series of anagrams, we shall see 
that they are none the less apposite. For instance, astronomers, 
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in spite of their derivative meaning, are certainly moon-starersj 
and in communicating their labours to one another they will 
assuredly find the telegraph to be a great help. It is not very 
likely that even in the remote future they will be able to claim 
that they have no more stars to examine. Let us turn from 
science to society. Frenchmen wrote that liberty was belitre ; 
while unquestionably the French Revolution was Violence run 
forth. Ireland was the country of the great Daniel R, O'Connor, 
a fact well known to every Erin lad ; perhaps some folks 
would say that her present would-be potentates could no more 
govern her than ten tea-pots. Doubtless this is not the opinion ot 
Democratics, but they represent such comic trades that their 
opinion does not count for much. Moreover they believe in all 
sorts of Radical Reforms, such as others clearly see are rare 
mad frolics. Even ladies are now advocating some form or 
other of universal suffrage which their husbands, perhaps, would 
guess a fearful ruin. If such ladies were placed in a penitentiary 
there might be a large number who would sincerely recant and 
say Nayy I repent ity but for the sake of discipline they should 
not be released before receiving for punishment, nine thumps, 
A merciful matron would be willing, doubtless, to dismiss them 
with such an excellent breakfast, as would make fat bakers, and 
thereby impress upon them the necessity of carefully protecting 
all the customs of Old England, our Golden Land, 

Great Britain's promising offspring Tasmania is much to be 
commiserated. She is said to have forsaken her old name of 
Van DJemen's Land, as it sounded somewhat diabolical in origin. 
It is clear, however, that his infernal majesty will not lightly 
yield his dominion, for in Tasmania we find the startling 
announcement, / am Satan, 

The above form a very representative collection of these 
forms of word-spinning. As to the value of such trifles in the 
present high pressure of life, it is nil ; but we must never forget 
that a few years back the French Court was provided with its 
official anagrammatist just as to-day England is provided with 
its official poet. It may be that in a short time the latter will 
become as extinct as the former. The diminution of the dignity 
and importance of the office indicates a general trend of opinion 
in that direction. Useless as they undoubtedly are. the manufac- 
ture of anagrams calls for far more intellectual effort than the 
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" missing word " competitions so popular a year or two back. The 
French have ever favoured anagrams possibly, as was once said, 
because they are so akin to the national character, so briUiant 
and at the same time so absolutely impractical. In England we 
are not likely to meet a counterpart to the French lover who pre- 
sented his bride with thirty-six anagrams on her name, nor in 
the present year of grace are we likely to find a woman who, 
in the midst of her daily worries, would become soon calm in 
heart as did one Martha Nicholson on finding that her name 
revealed with almost complete accuracy this state of peaceful- 
ness. Nevertheless ingenuity of all kinds appeals to the English 
mind and awakes a sympathetic response. It would be difficult 
to find any play upon words more genuinely clever than some of 
the anagrams mentioned in this article. 
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" Margot." 

" Henri, my friend, what can I do for you ? " 

" Is not the child home yet ? I like not her being out so late ; 
see how the mists are sweeping down the mountain's sides, and 
the wail in the wind tells of storms at hand." 

" Nay, nay, good man, it is unlike you to feel nervous ; any 
moment the child may come. Very likely Francois will see 
her home ; she had a message for his mother from me, you 
remember." 

The old man gave a long, tired sigh, whilst his once keen eyes 
peered from under his shaggy brows out through the cottage 
door to the sloping hillside beyond, and the hamlet down in the 
valley growing faint and dim in the twilight shades. 

Very lonely would most folks have thought that low, weather- 
beaten home perched on one of the steep slopes of the Hautes 
Pyrenees. Ah! but what toil and patience, time and self- 
denial had gone to build the rough, thick walls, how perfect had 
the building seemed when in the long ago of youth's hey-day, 
that feeble old man had led, with springing step and dancing 
eyes, his wife of but a day into their new joint home. With 
what pride had been displayed all his grand contrivances, here 
a cleared potato patch, there a brood of chickens ! How bright 
the living-room looked with its red-tiled floor and whitened walls, 
whilst from the ceiling's hooks hung quite a supply of bacon 
and ham, with dried herbs and onions, presents in kind from 
many friends. The blue smoke curled picturesquely heaven- 
wards, and the kettle sang its song of welcome, as one thing 
after another came before the proud mistress's eyes ! 

" Who are our nearest neighbours ? " asked she, and the bright 
eyes only looked amused when Henri answered : 

" ' The Cagots ' for aught I know ; thou art sure it will not 
be too lonely for thee ? " 

" With you^ my friend, nay, nay, name it not." That was in 
the long ago, how stands the picture of to-day ? 

A gentle-faced old woman, with her red hood worn over hei 
snowy cap, and her brown, wrinkled hands busy with her distaff. 
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Except for the wear and tear of Time, the cottage was little 
altered, spotlessly clean as of yore, but with no signs of luxury 
anywhere. How could there be when it needed steady, constant 
labour on the two women's part to keep the wolf from the door? 

When the son of the house had set up for himself twenty 
years agone, the father was only in his prime, a trusted labourer 
on a comfortabl.e farm. All went well in the light of prosperity 
until one awful night, when in the wild uproar a baby girl first 
saw the light at the cost of the mother's life ! 

Out from his happy home rushed forth the heartbroken hus- 
band and father, not to be stopped or stayed by any device of 
man. Alone with his God on the mountains, in the hour of his 
greatest need ; for, when two days later, his father and friends 
at last found him, he had fallen asleep in the snow, kneeling as 
if in prayer. That sight broke Henri down, worn out, as he was, 
with the suspense and agony of trying to find him sooner, 
baffled'again and again by the mists and fine falling snow. He 
had wairdered so far away, with his bloDd at fiery heat and his 
head quite dazed by grief, it was a wonder indeed they found 
him at all before the spring. 

Utterly xrippled by rheumatism, from that d^y forward poor 
Henri D\i<fl6s had to sit aside and see the burden of life fall with 
all its weight on his wife's shoulders alone. Her spinning 
was now their mainstay, where before she had done it just in her 
leisure, or when some extra call arose. For long his trial had 
seemed more than his manhood could bear, but at last, in the 
long quiet evenings, in the lisping voice of the child he learnt of 
the Great Father's care, who chooses for each his cross. The 
tears ran unchecked down his furrowed face as he called to Margot 
to come near, and begged her with all his strength to forgive hitn 
the extra^ burden he bad laid on her by his constant and bitter 
grumbles. Woman-like, she tried to stop him, whilst the child's 
soft little hands patted the twisted fingers, and the baby voice 
whispered low, " Grandpere is werry sorry he was coss ; kiss him 
and make him well ! " 

So by long and slow degrees Henri fought his fight, and tried 
to bear the cruel grinding pain that often never ceased day or 
night without one bitter word, though ever and again poor 
Nature wrung a low moan from him that made his wife's heart 
ache. She never left him for long together, just once a year 
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going down to the sheltered hamlet below, where in a quiet 
corner two low mounds of earth held sacred dust for her ! 

The Curd was very kind, and paid them frequent visits, but 
now he was getting old, and his failing steps found the steep 
ziz-zags that wound and wound up the slopes to their door, a 
difficult walk for him, and his calls could be but seldom. Marie 
herself was reckoned the village beauty, with her curling raven 
hair and snowy skin, and proud indeed was Francois, the cobbler's 
son, when he could proclaim aloud, the Mountain Maid was his ! 

"If the Cagots leave her for you," laughed a thoughtless 
youth, and indeed of late this outlawed tribe had become very 
troublesome. Sweeping down from their mountain fastnesses, 
they carried all before them, robbing the lonely traveller, raiding 
the peaceful cattle, trampling down the grain here,. there, and 
everywhere, of late the pirate band grew dreaded. In many and 
many a part, darker crimes hung round their path, so that the 
name alone was a household word of terror ! 

The little old church in the hamlet had on its southern side 
an old arched-doorway with its holy water stoop, built in the far* 
back ages when the tradition of leprosy clung to the Cagot race. 
Ncyer in the memory of the oldest inhabitant had that rusty 
lecterbeen turned, or the creaking, straining wood yielded to the 
outlaw's hand. 

At last cheerful voices sounded on the listening ears, and out 
from the gathering mist Marie and Frangois came gaily in, hand 
in hand. 

V^xy far would anyone search before they found a fairer face 
than the girl's, as Francois fully recognised as she told of her ex- 
pedition and showeci her purchases. 

" What do you think, grandmfere, Franpois' nose is quite out 
of joint, he is very jealous already ! I was just passing the 
opening of the Vigneron Pass, when I heard such a clatter 
behind me I jumped up a bank by the path, and by me like a 
flash rode at full speed four men — one, the leader I suppose, bent 
low on his horse's neck the better to see my face, and kept his 
head turned over his shoulder even after he had passed, till his 
comrades roared with laughter, and made some joke or other. 
*So I will,' was his answer back — all I could understand, and 
then they were out of sight. Such a handsome fellow too, with 
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a long gold chain slung round him and a scarlet cloak thrown 
back. Francois' mother looked so grave when I told her my fine 
tale, that she said of her own accord just for this once, Franpois 
must see me home, and all the way up when breath would 
permit, I have been praising that good-looking man to him ! " 

Franfois laughed, not quite light-heartedly, but then had his 
news to give ! 

A stranger passing through the hamlet a few days back had 
given so large an order to the young man's employer, with 
promises of further commissions to come, that he had been given 
his expected rise in wages at once, and now came emboldened 
to ask if he and Marie might not be married immediately ; they 
had only been waiting for his promotion, and he could not bear 
to think of them, in the long, cold winter's evenings, all alone 
on the mountain side, without a strong man near ! 

So they weighed the pros and cons, and before Franpois left 
them, to run down with light heart the winding way, it was 
settled in three weeks' time, a quiet wedding should take place in 
the hamlet below, and the young couple begin their married life 
in the weather-beaten hut above. 

Franpois was considered quite a proficient on the flageolet, in 
great requisition at all merry-makings, and Marie would not allow 
him to say " Adieu " until he had treated them as usual to her 
favourite air " Sauve Marie." 

Busy indeed had the women now to be, but never too busy for 
Marie to have long quiet chats with her grandfather in the glow 
of the cheerful fire, and as his loving gaze rested long on her face, he 
thanked his God in his heart that the child could still be a part 
of his home — not wander far away, as many a village lass must 
when she marries out of her clan, so to say. 

Up in the rocky fastness where the Cagots had fixed their 
temporary home, all was noise and revelry. Disorder reigned 
supreme, rich stuffs thrown here and there, soiled and draggled 
underfoot, broken glasses in plenty lying on the dirty floor — 
weapons of every device strewn heedlessly round, made up a total 
of discomfort hardly describable. 

Down in the loathsome dungeons were several of the plundered 
travellers, waiting their tyrants' pleasure, in fear and dread of 
their lives. 
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Of the women who moved about, in kindness we will say that, 
rough and d^raded though their lot, yet some few amongst 
them were not yet actually brutalized, though well on that same 
high-road. 

The chiefs of the little band had lingered long over their wine, 
bragging of feats performed, and boasting of others to come, 
then in pure malice they laughed and joked with the captain 
on the time he took for his frolic, for it was an open secret that 
he had vowed solemnly on his sword that ere the moon should 
change the Mountain Maid should be his ! 

The red flush mounted higher on the young man's dark face, as 
he listened to all the jibes, and then when his fevered blood could 
brook no further word, he banged his fist on the wooden table, 
until the glasses rang again, and vowed to keep his oath or die ! 

Sadly the moon in her last quarter looked in on the noisy 
scene — naught but vengeance, strife and sin, and every man's 
hand against his brother. A reckless and desperate band, on 
whom no laws of God or man were binding. 

Marie was hurrying home later far than she wished to be, but 
everything had conspired to hinder her, and she had so much 
to do, it was hopeless to think she could save time to come down 
again now before her marriage only a few days off. Everyone 
was so kind that even when her errands were done, friendly 
greetings stopped her on all sides, and only when she was free 
of the village did she realise how late she was, and how fast the 
evening was closing in. Misty too, for the peaks of the 
mountains were already dim, and white vapours rising from the 
ground. Suddenly, she started in a fright, for out of the earth 
as it seemed a dark figure rose, and a whistle, clear and shrill, 
went echoing up the heights. 

All in a minute something thick and soft was wrapped over 
her head and form, she was swung clear from the ground, and 
held in a man's strong arm whilst, from the motion beneath her, 
she knew she was on a horse, urged to its utmost speed. In 
vain to scream for aid, or try to free her arms, that thick 
muffling wrap choked the first, and prevented the second, whilst 
the vice-like clasp of the arm round her, might have been a bar 
of iron, for all the feel to her. 

Thoughts of her home, grand-parents and Frangois, swept in 
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a wave over her heart, the fear and dread of the present 
swallowing all else up. Perhaps it was the rapid pace as much 
as anything that finally overcame her, for when at last in a 
lather from the speed at which he had struggled upwards, the 
horse reached the end of the journey, and with a shout of 
triumph the brigand chief called on all to see how ke had kept 
his word, the maiden was quite insensible when they freed her 
from the muffling wrap. 

The one pure thing in all that haunt of evil, how out of place 
she looked. With the fierce, cruel faces round, and the signs 
of unholy living on every side. 

Her swoon was long and deep, and when all had tried to 
bring her to and failed, one of the older women said she must be 
put to bed at once that stronger measures might be used. 

Far up in a turret chamber her captor laid her down, and 
ordered the women to bestir themselves, for should she not 
recover, on them would he wreak his vengeance. 

A little soft cloudlet, only a baby thing, floated close to the 
window just in the moon's bright track and full on the maiden's 
face rested the heavenly light. With a quivering sigh and a 
shudder the eye-lids gently opened, and Marie gazed around ! 

Oh ! the coarse bad look <)f the women about her, their 
clothes untidy, dirty, torn, their brutal language, their breath 
smelling of powerful spirits as they scoffed and jeered at the girl 
as only such creatures can. 

Almost frightened to death, she watched them as if fascinated, 
when suddenly up from below an awful clamour arose. Men 
with their evil passions let loose, snatched up the handiest 
weapon, and bloodshed of course ensued. Down from the turret 
chamber the women hurried, above all things anxious not to 
miss their share of venting their private grievances, and paying 
off old scores. 

Left to herself at length, Marie grew somewhat calmer, and 
the cold touch of the night wind, blowing in from the open case- 
ment, soothed her fevered brain. The mists had cleared off 
wonderfully, and in the light of the moon, though her immediate 
surroundings were unknown to her, the sleeping faces on the 
higher mountains that guarded her own dear valley, spoke in 
their quiet grandeur of the Great Creator's power, and the 
watchful Eye of God that never slumbers nor sleeps ! 
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In the cottage home in the valley, grief and dismay reigned 
supreme when the darkness fell around and no Marie crossed 
the threshold. What. had become of the child, was ever the 
constant word. In vain they tried to cheat themselves into 
believing that the mists had prevented her starting homewards ; 
never had such a thing occurred before, and they knew not what 
to make of it. The old woman could not leave poor Henri, and 
neighbours they had none! Never had a night seemed so 
endless, as sleepless and. watchful beside the p^at fire, they 
counted the hours strike. 

As soon as it grew light Margot dressed up warmly, and 
taking her husband's stick, with slow and careful steps made her 
toilsome way down the mountain side. With aching limbs, and 
a heavy heart she reached the cure's house and asked if he knew 
aught of Marie ? Quickly the tidings flew that the Mountain 
Maid was missing. 

Francois was half beside himself, whilst anxious questions as 
to when and where she had last been seen, spread from tongue 
to tongue. 

Then all in a. minute someone breathed the word Cagots ! 
and of a sudden the rumour took hold and grew that of a very 
truth they had carried off the girl. It seemed the only possible 
solution, and alas ! one that filled all with horror ! 

" I would rather know her dead than up in that stronghold of 
vice," faltered poor Francois forth, and there was none to say him 
nay ; all felt indeed it had been better so. 

Snow was falling fast when a sturdy band of willing men 
stood ready to start on their quest, and Franpois took his 
flageolet, for he said the high wild notes carried well, and it would 
be comfort untold for Marie to know that friends were nigh. 
Not a trace could they find to give them even the right direction. 

Three great passes led from their peaceful valley — which 
should they try the first? 

Some of the older greybeards shook their heads sadly ; it was 
folly and worse to try at all, with a snow-storm coming on, but 
the hot blood of youth, on fire with righteous wrath, was neither 
to be stopped or frightened, and with steady even footsteps they 
began the rugged ascent. 

Off and on all day long the fine thick snow fell, and every 
hour the men found it more and more difficult to steer their way 
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by their own rude landmarks, and when darkness began to 
steal around them, and not the faintest clue had they found, 
either of the missing maiden, or the " Cagots' '* evil stronghold, 
all with the exception of Franfois agreed there was only one 
thing possible to be done, namely, to retrace their steps, and 
with the light of another day search in a fresh direction. 

Francois was very loth to turn backwards, but alone he was 
utterly powerless either to rescue his love, or punish the brigands, 
and so he also stumbled sadly along, noting how the snow was 
drifting, and what a heavy fall it had been. 

Slowly and not without difficulty they gained their own valley 
in the darkness, and even then Fran(?ois went on up to the 
Duclos' hut to tell them of the fruitless quest 

The door was on the latch, and as his weary footstep crossed 
the threshold two pairs of eager eyes sought first his face, and 
then peered keenly into the gloom behind to catch, it might 
be, a glimpse of Marie's young slight figure ! 

Alas ! alas, she was not there ! 

In wordless grief poor Margot rocked herself backwards and 
forwards, whilst her knotted, wrinkled hands trembled as if with 
the palsy. The old man had tried his best to keep brave through 
the hours of that endless day, but never had his helplessness so 
galled him, when his one great longing was to be searching — 
hunting — on the wild mountain's sides. He knew Marie so well, 
there were a hundred little tricks the child had, he must have 
found a clue. Lost — of course she was lost, nothing so very odd 
in that, after all, and as for anything worse, he would not even 
think of it, it was too black a thought. She would be in any 
minute now, and how he should scold her for the fright she had 
given them all ! 

" Margot ! Margot ! don't you hear her singing ? Good child ! 
I knew she'd come." 

Once or twice did Margot and Franpois rush wildly to the 
door, believing the old man's fancy that footsteps were drawing 
near, and then with the tears of age trickling slowly and pain- 
fully down her withered face, the poor woman realised Henri 
was not himself, and took to soothing him softly, as you would a 
fractious child. 

All the next day a storm raged ; thunder, lightning, and snDw 
preventing any search whatever, and the close of the week only 
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found it possible for the men to get up the third and last pass, 
with very little hope of success to cheer them on their path. 

The second pass had proved so very steep and difficult that no 
one riding could possibly have gone that way ; it was a case of 
clambering over boulders and stones all the time, with excellent 
chances for breaking legs or having nasty falls. They had all 
objected to wasting their energy by going up it, but Frangois 
pleaded that what seemed to them £o difficult, to a mad Cagot 
would be nothing, and looking in his thin, flushed face, and 
noting his miserable eyes, in silence at last the good fellows had 
given way, and against their better judgment toiled up over the 
rugged rocks. 

The third pass was the usual one for leaving their peaceful 
valley, too easy and simple a way surely for robbers to patronise. 

The snow still lay in drifts, and the ground glistened as if 
strewn with diamonds as the sun came out from the clouds and 
cheered the hearts of the searchers. It did something else also, 
for when in doubt and perplexity they gained the head of the 
pass, one of the men's quick eyes noticed a queer-looking 
black thing sticking up, left bare by the melting snow. 

It was the clue they wanted ; now they were on the road, for 
that was a clog of Marie's, of that they had no doubt. So the 
men straightened their doublets a bit, buckled their belts anew, 
and looked to their various weapons. 

In spite of the clue, however, they must have wandered 
greatly out of the direct route by which Marie had been taken, 
for the sun had just said farewell, and the waiting sunset 
clouds were spreading their crimson and gold across the evening 
sky, when they came in sight of the great rough Cagot strong- 
hold. 

Nearer and nearer they marched to the wailing sound of the 
flageolet, but no one tried to stop them, the silence was unbroken. 
Was it a trick to catch them ? — what could the meaning be ? 
♦ ♦♦♦♦»♦ 

Marie stood by her window gazing out on the mountains 
around ; she had not an idea where she was, for not a familiar 
peak could she see ; she might be close at home, or miles and 
miles away. Often her grandfather had told her when she was 
talking of the mountains near, that seen from the other side, 
she would not recognise one. 
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Day after day had dragged along with terror for the girl, 
for though in his daily visits she had so far made the Cagot 
captain keep the length of the room between them by saying if he 
approached her nearer with his hateful words of love, out of the 
window she would jump, and that on th? very instant, how long 
she should keep him at bay she did not know, not for more 

than a few days, her heart told her, and then ? She was but a 

weak woman, but God would give her strength to do right — into 
the arms of His mercy, she should spring from her dizzy height 

Dizzy indeed it was, on the ed je of a steep ravine, but if it 
was her only path to Heaven, it must be the way for her. Day 
after day she stood by the casement with her hand clutching the 
frame, afraid to wander from it, for fear she should be surprised, 
and not have that one loophole of escape to fall back on. The 
women who came to visit her told her tales that made her blush 
with shame that man in his Maker's image could ever have 
fallen so low. 

One curious fancy she had which grew stronger and stronger 
each day, that a soft little baby cloud, hovering close to her 
window, was her own Guardian Angel, sent by the God above 
to keep her from black despair and worse. 

In the silence of the winter's night she stretched out her arms 
in the darkness and prayed to the Virgin Mother for aid, and to 
the cloud to keep close. " I shall jump just into you then, dear 
friend, and you will take care of me." 

Certain it is the cloud never left, it might indeed have been 
an angel guest sent to cheer her fainting soul, and it crept closer 
and closer to the girl and spread larger arms around. 

All day long, sounds of unusual bustle and noise, and there 
always was a good bit, had reached poor Marie's ears, but now 
all was silent, not a whisper stirred the air. She knew quite 
well what had happened, for some of the women had gossipped. 

The brigands were on the move to another lonely fortress ; 
they had made this one too hot to hold them, avengers were on 
their track from many a valley near, and their wisest course was 
flight. The captain had given his orders ; all were to be off at 
noon. He should remain until sunset, and then overtake them all. 

Alone? Nay! Never!!! Adieu for the present; they 
should meet anon ! 
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Marie strained her ears — were her senses leaving her now in 
this awful hour ? — Oh ! Holy Mother of God, have mercy, keep 
her clear. 

Surely it was no fancy that distant, soft wailing music, playing 
her favourite air ; nearei; and clearer it sounded, but her straining 
eyes could see no moving forms, naught but the shrill high notes 
coming evidently nearer! Was it the angels harping, or life 
and hope for her ? A heavy stumbling step on the stairs, a fall, 
a muttered oath, and Marie knew the worst 

He was drunk, hopelessly drunk, one glance at his bloodshot 
eyes revealed, and reckless and cruel beyond measure. In vain 
she cried to him to stop, or she would jump at once — he told 
her she had cried " Wolf ! " too often. Now was his hour of 
triumph ; he lunged heavily towards her, his hand almost seized 
her shoulder, when there was a flash of something white 
springing into space, a waiting cloud closed round her, and 
Marie ^^s safe for ever ! 

Up to the entrance gate the brave little band made their way 
unmolested, entered the hall, and searched through the rooms 
below. They stumbled over one man lying face downwards, at 
the foot of the stairs, with his neck broken by the fall, and all 
his sins upon his head. 

Not a soul else in the place living or dead, but in a turret 
chamber a little warm knitted hood, and a red peasant cloak 
Frangois could have sworn to anywhere. 

The cold wind blew in at the open casement, and tried to 
tell its tale, and when they looked from the window, with the 
sunset tints still lingering, they saw something white below in 
the ravine, that sent them rushing downwards like mad, and out 
to the steep decline. 

But a little way down, lying on a soft bed of moss, was the 
form of the girl they sought Asleep for ever in God's good 
care, with her peaceful face turned to the heavens. 

It needed great care to reach her, so precipitously the sides of 
the ravine went down, but somehow they all gained her side, 
and on the mossy platform knelt down by her lifeless form ! 

E. YOLLAND. 
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Between tbe ©ream an^ its ifulfllment comes 
a pause— wbicb we call %iU. 

" Faded the Dream, I must arise " — 
The sleeper opened happy eyes 

On swift approaching morn, 

Foretold in red of dawn, 
That flushed the whiteness of the Ivory Gates. 

" The Ivory Gates are open wide, 
But Memory still shall safely hide 
That dream which was the key, 
The subtle prophesy 
Of what the future holds to crown my days. 

" From Life I ask nor more nor less 
Than this — she should my future bless 
With the fulfilment bright 
Of that unreal delight, 
Whose promise made the gladness of my dream. 

" Beyond that Desert wide, I see — 
Luring with sweet security — 
Beyond that morning mist 
Which sun's rays never kissed, — 
I see the glad fulfilment of my dream ! " 
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" Come forth," a strong stern tone 
From the grey morn was thrown ; 
" Why dost thou linger there ? 
Halting 'twixt Dreams and Care, 
When once the Ivory Gates have been unbarred ? 

" Dost thou not know the fatal dower, 
The birthright of the morning hour ; — 

Peace then exchanged for strife, 

Which is the price of Life, — 
Life, the strong Arbiter of Destiny ? " 

Outside the close-barred Ivory Gate 
The Dreamer stands, — beside him Fate, 

Pointing with lifted hand. 

Across the Desert sand. 
Where no oasis breaks the dreary scene. 

Author of "Miss Molly." 
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(Till 2)eatb— anb after. 

CHAPTER I. 

"It was a night in lovely June," and the dainty yacht, the 
Fayre Ladye, lay at rest for the night by the picturesque little 
staithe at Stalham, in Norfolk. From the adjacent broad came 
voices of men and women singing the lilting chorus of some 
popular song, which their musical talent, or the witchery of their 
surroundings, or the sweet, pure night atmosphere, robbed of all 
its vulgarity ; in the pauses of the song could be heard the 
cuckoo calling from a belt of chestnuts ; from the neighbouring 
reeds came the crake of the coot and the plash of the hungry 
pike — everywhere and over all were the silver splendour of the 
moon and the sweet fragrance of the new-mown hay. 

On the deck of the Fayre Ladye^ in chairs and postures 
eloquent of comfort, which was further testified to by the aroma 
of cigars and the proximity of long frosted tumblers adequately 
supplied, sat three men. Of these, the two elder, Bethune, an 
Indian barrister, surnamed Councillor, from an imaginary like- 
ness to him of Doone, and the Hon. Bertie Furze — more 
familiarly Prickles — major in H.M. 25th Dragoons, had but 
recently returned from the gorgeous East, and determined to 
enjoy a peerless summer in the most delightful of all ways, had 
chartered the yacht, and compelled their common friend, Travers, 
one of the rising surgeons of the day, to take advantage of an 
opportunity that offered, and accompany them. 

The conversation had languished ; the scene was provocative 
of silence, and the friends were sufficiently intimate to indulge 
in the charm without embarrassment. 

" What an evening ! '* presently observed Prickles with languid 
enthusiasm. 

" And what a scene ! " rejoined Travers ; " one could imagine 
without much effort that gleam to be the pathway of the fairies, 
and that, in the gloom of yonder trees, were gathered misty forms, 
released from the grave to revisit * the glimpses of the moon.* " 

"By Jove, Dick!" ejaculated Prickles; "you'll be laureate^ 
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yet if you go on like that ; but still, I thought — though I can't 
say I've any actual experience — that your orthodox ghost rather 
affected the horrible and dismal as the scene of his appearances." 

" Ah, those are the conventional ghosts of melodrama ; my 
revenants of to-night, on the other hand, would be kindly ghosts 
— brave warriors or wise sages returned to right the wronged, 
or counsel the helpless, gentle women who would fain soothe 
and aid " 

" If you fellows will leave off this fantasy, which rather grates 
on me, and come into the cabin— it's getting chilly — Fll tell you 
a story ; a true one, too, if that is any recommendation — bearing 
on what you've just said." 

It was Bethune who spoke, and he turned to Travers as he 
uttered the last words. So brusque an interruption would 
probably have elicited a chaffing retort, had not his friends 
noticed that his face looked very grave and sad, and paler even 
than the moonlight warranted. 

In a few minutes the trio were seated in the cosy cabin, and 
Travers noticed with surprise — though, after another glance at 
his friend's white face, with professional approval — that Bethune, 
invariably an excessively abstemious man, poured himself out a 
somewhat stiff tumbler. 

"As, according to Prickles, you're a poet, Dick," said 
Bethune, as the colour returned to his cheeks, and the look of 
sadness passed away, " you will doubtless remember what one 
of your predecessors on Parnassus said about * a word at random 
spoken.' Your last contribution to the ideal, that reference 
to spirit visitants around us, recalled vividly and painfully to 
my mind an experience of my own — an experience strange and 
sad beyond all thought or dreaming, and yet one which, please 
God, 1 shall never forget" 

Six years ago I had just overcome the vis inertics which is 
so singularly strong at the bar, and was beginning to find myself 
busy. That year I went to Sudabad for part of my holiday, 
and there I met the Adairs — you remember, Bob Adair, 
Prickles, he was in yours for some months after you joined ? 
They had gone there originally for the health of Edith, the only 
daughter, but this, when I arrived, was considered to be quite 
restored. I'm not going to try to describe her to you : she was 
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pretty — ^ah, how pretty ! and — she was Edith Adair, which to 
me meant all of good and beautiful that earth can show in a 
woman. One hears this sort of thing laughed at, but I can 
honestly say that from the first hour I saw her she was every- 
thing to me — my future was bound up in her ; I had no thought 
or plan or hope in which she was not the chief part : of life 
without her I could form no idea — nor did I try to. And yet 
— I never told her. My acquaintance was too recent ; besides, 
she was to me so emphatically "a being enskied, ensainted," 
so immeasurably above me, that I dreaded — it seemed almost 
profanation — to seek to ally her with myself. I would wait, 
I thought, and strive the while to raise myself nearer to her. 
And she ? Oh, she liked me from the first, was frank and 
friendly and affectionate to me, and in my blindness I marvelled 
at my wondrous good fortune, thinking that this meant love. 
Sometimes I have wished I had spoken ; it might have been 
better, but I do not know : when we meet I will ask her." 

The speaker's voice had sunk very low, and the last words 
were spoken in the dreamy meditative tone of one who thinks 
aloud. His listeners glanced at each other ; they began to 
realize that the " experience ** they were to hear, was one where 
a man's heart had been the stake between love and death — that 
it told of the hidden things of life, weird, solemn riddles, given us 
to guess at here, and whereof the answer will be made plain 
elsewhere. 

After a moment's pause Bethune gave himself that sort of 
shake and start with which we plunge back into real life from 
those 

" Dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell '' 

and resumed his story. 

One day I was with the Adairs when the post came. There 
was a letter from Bob, and as the old man read it he gave a 
pleased chuckle, and glanced meaningly at Edith. 

•* Here is a message for you, little lady. *Tell Edie that I 
met Wilders the other day, and I shouldn't wonder if you see 
him your way soon.' I suppose we must make him welcome, 
but^rm sure / can't imagine what brings him." 
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I glanced at Edith ; there was a bright blush on her face, 
and her eyes were bent down, but I fancied that had my glance 
been a moment earlier, I should have found them looking at 
me. Of course the incident alarmed me, but I tried to think 
that the flush was only natural at her father's meaning banter, 
and might not have the significance I feared. Be that as it 
might — that day I would know my fate. I was rather glad 
that an appointment would take me away for some hours ; the 
question meant so much to me, I must needs think and prepare 
myself. 

it was evening when I returned — something such an evening 
as this, allowing for difference in clime. I was later than I ex- 
pected, but none the less was I resolved to " put my fortune to the 
touch," and leaving my horse tethered to some palings, took a 
little path through a shrubbery to the house. I can recall in 
memory every moment of that walk — the stillness of the nighty 
the unusual lustre of the stars, the intense, overwhelming sweet- 
ness of the Eastern shrubs. What is it one of you poets says, 
Travers : 

" I shall never be friends again with roses." 

Since that day there are some scents I would walk miles to 
avoid, scents which seem to smite with actual pain. The pathway 
came out just under the verandah ; as I neared the end the light 
from the room within gleamed on the dark shiny foliage of the 
oleander ; within a few minutes, I thought to myself, while my 
heart throbbed almost audibly with hope and excitement, I 
should be pleading my love face to face, heart to heart with 
her, and I should know my fate. Ah me ! I knew it in less time 
than that, and the boisterous, eager, foolish heart ceased its mad 
pulsations and stood still, to resume its dreary toil, its life 
sentence, listlessly and mechanically, as works a prisoner without 
hope — save in the Great Gaol Delivery, For in that lighted room, 
where I had pictured myself pleading for and winning a sweeter 
boon than life, stood Edith, my one love, clasped in the arms of 
the handsomest man I had ever seen, and looking up at him 
with a light in her sweet eyes that I had never seen, for it had 
never shone for me. 

Sometimes one is half inclined to ridicule the idea of being 
by some shock struck motionless ; you fellows may take my 
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word for it, it is possible enough. I stood paralysed, petrified ; 
only ear and eye were roused into painful activity. Presently 
Wilders — for I felt sure it was he — stooped and kissed her 
forehead and lips, and then leaning a little back, held her head 
in his two hands and gazed down into the tender depths of 
those glowing, trusting eyes, and, finding there what he sought, 
drew her to him again and whispered something I could not 
catch. 

" How glad they will all be," he said, after a while, " unless 
indeed, your friend the barrister — what is his name ? — is tpris, 
I don't quite see how he could help it. and if so, Tm afraid he 
will scarcely share in the rejoicings." 

The voice was wonderfully musical, the words not unkind; 
there was no suspicion of mockery, and yet, somehow, something 
rang false. There seemed a lightness, a want of depth, which 
gave me pain — not for myself, oh, not for myself. The " myself" 
I had known hitherto was dead. 

" Oh, no, Harry, darling, I don't think that for a moment. 
I'm sure Mr. Bethune likes me ; I like him as we all do; he is 
the sort of man who could be such a loyal friend, a friend one 
-could trust to the uttermost in any trouble, but I don't think 
any one has ever thought of me in — in that way but you, and 
I'm sure I never " 

The rest of the sentence was prevented, viore amantiuniy and 
a few minutes later the two left the room. I crept back again 
by the shrubbery path — how different it seemed ! and rode off 
to the bungalow of a friend, some few miles distant, where I had 
a standing invitation. 

Most fortunately he was away ; I was scarcely in the mood 
for society, and I dispatched a syce to the Adairs, making some 
apology for my absence. I nerved myself the following day to 
go over, and hear with calm face and conventional felicitations 
the news of Edith's engagement ; I nerved myself even to go a 
few weeks later to the wedding. I think that somehow she had 
. guessed my secret : when I bade her good-bye there was such 
a look of pitying affection in her eyes, such a message of 
consolation conveyed, I fancied, in the low faltering voice with 
which she said, " I shall always look upon you, Mr. Bethune, as 
one of our dearest friends," that my stoicism well nigh gave way. 
However, I thanked her in tones which I think were steady, 
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and, as I bade God bless her, told her I prayed she might never 
need her friends* help, but that if she ever did, none would serve 
her more loyally or — the words escaped unwittingly — with a 
better right. She caught the words and blushed ; then, knowing 
that her welfare was dear beyond words to me, whispered " I 
am very happy," gave me a parting look of trust and sisterly 
love, and went away with her husband to begin the life journey 
together. 

Bethune paused in his narration, and commenced with 
exaggerated concentration of purpose to fill his pipe ; Travers, 
with a glance at the pale, set face, refilled his friend's glass, with 
the plausible suggestion that " talking was dry work." Prickles 
sat quiet, save for one sudden movement quickly suppressed, as 
though he would like to put his hand in the old boy-like token 
of sympathy on the barrister's shoulder. I do not think that 
either of these actions or the feelings which prompted them were 
unnoticed by the latter. 

" They came home to England," resumed Bethune, " and while 
they were here the old people died. When they went back two 
years later, I heard that Wilders had got a superintendent's 
berth at a place called Troona, right up country, miles away 
from everywhere. Soon after that I met Bob Adair, and from 
what he said I felt sure things were going badly. Poor old 
Bob ! three months after that he was killed in a row with some 
hill tribes — I have often thought how much he was spared — 
and Edith Wilders was left without any relatives of her own in 
India. After what he had told me, I had tried to find out more 
particulars about the Wilders' mi^nage ; the position was a 
difficult and delicate one, but I was fully determined to intervene 
if circumstances seemed to call for it. What I learnt was 
terribly disquieting. Wilders, it seemed, was giving way to 
drink — an old failing of his, it now transpired ; the station was 
fearfully lonely, a misanthropic chaplain, a doctor, and a Mrs. 
Vereker being practically the only society. And this was one 
too many, for people said that Wilders was neglecting his wife 
and becoming entangled with the fascinating widow. It was 
difficult to know what to do ; for me to interfere would give a 
terrible opening for scandal ; perhaps I had better do nothing — 
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troubles of this sort often settle themselves, and yet — my tidings 
. were some weeks old, and to what lengths might not a weak 
drunkard, infatuated with a guilty passion for an unscrupulous 
beautiful woman, have gone by now ? I determined to write to 
my sister who was at Cairo for her health, to ask her to pay me 
a visit. With her to give countenance, any action would be 
facilitated. As I sat down to write, a letter was put into my 
hands ; it was from Edith. 

" Do you remember your promise ? I am ill and in trouble ; 
will you come to me ? " 

The letter was dated four days back. That night saw me 

speeding towards Troona as fast as rail and boat could take me, 

and ever before my eyes was the vision of my lost love, holding 

. out her dear hands to me for succour, and ever in my ears 

wailed the hideous warning " Too late ! Too late ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

. I HAD purposed to stay at Jungal one night ; the next day I 
should be able to reach Troona. Though I had been travelling 
without a break for fifty hours I could not bring myself to go to 
bed, so sat up in my room and tried to busy myself in an 
intricate case I had brought with me. It was a vain endeavour ; 
dismal foreboding strove with memory which should be the more 
active in my mind. I recalled the day I first met Edith, every 
occasion on which I saw her, well nigh every word she had 
spoken and every expression I had ever seen upon her face. How 
well I remembered that wedding, and how the sweet voice rose 
a little in its holy earnestness at the words " Till death us do 
part." The words rang in my ears, and with them those I had 
heard her speak concerning myself as one whom she could 
" trust to the uttermost," and sound and sense of each utterance 
made together a sad strange harmony — such a harmony as the 
tone of a passing bell might make with the love-attuned music 
of a maiden's laugh. I rose from the table and walking to the 
window, gazed out into the tranquil, lustrous night, but its very 
beauty and tranquillity jarred on me ; I longed for the morrow. 
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I turned back to the table resolved once more to seek an 
anod]^ne in dry, hard work. Before me, by the chaif where I had 
been sitting, stood Ediths pale, worn and sad, beautiful beyond 
words, though with a beauty I had never seen and at which my 
heart trembled and grew cold — stretching her hands to me for 
help as I had pictured her doing, and with her eyes full of trouble 
and prayer and trust. No sound came from her lips, yet she 
spoke to me, and told me— oh, my God ! — told me what my own 
wretched heart had been telling me with every beat it gave, that 
she was dead — and dead at her husbands hand, 

I suppose I fainted, for the next thing that I remember was 
finding myself on my knees by the chair and the sun streaming 
into the room. A loud knock was heard at the door ; as I rose 
to my feet to open it, I noticed on the blotting pad a piece of 
paper with some writing on it, which I did not remember to 
have seen the night before. A renewal of the knocking called 
me to the door ; it was the landlord to tell me that I ought to 
be ready to start in an hour, and that an ayah had been en- 
quiring for me. The man had brought some tea and as he 
placed it on the table, he moved the paper I have mentioned. 
"Give me that paper," I said, "that you've just moved," and 
then as he seemed in doubt, added " that with the writing on," 
and passed into my dressing-room. He brought me, I should 
say, every paper on the table except the right ; impatiently I 
went myself, took up the sheet and held it to him. " Where are 
your ^y^s^ man ! This is the one I meant." The man stared 
blankly at me : "I thought you said with writing, sir ? " I was 
about to make some angry rejoinder when by chance I looked 
at the paper, and the words died away on my tongue. It was 
Edith's writing ; in some mysterious way her spirit had left it 
for me, but the moment I looked at it something within told me 
that it was visible to no eye besides mine. I made some 
plausible excuse about the mistake being mine and turned away, 
the precious paper trembling in my hand, and the weird vision 
of the night recurring with intense vividness to my memory. 

" I knew you would come," ran the note, " for I knew your 
heart always — ^and so thoroughly now. We shall not meet here 
and yet, you know why. But dear, loyal friend, I still need your 
help, not for myself, but for him, my husband, the man I have 
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loved so dearly. He must be saved from the consequences of 
what he has done. Many things are very clear to me now, and 
I know that it was not his real self who did this dreadful 
thing, and who for months past has been changed and cruel to 
me. I know, too, that no ill will result from your doing what I 
ask ; his time is very near. You will discover the means and I 
shall help you. He is in sore misery, and has no friend and many 
enemies, and the wife who swore to love and cherish him must 
help him now, and none the less that his trouble and danger is 
of his own causing. Let not the charge grieve you, dear friend ; 
you will, I know, not reckon pain, in your love for me, and I 
could never have begged your aid so earnestly for myself as I 
do for him. God will bless you, and He will let me thank you 
when we meet." 

Every word was plain to me, save for the hot blinding tears 
that filled my eyes, and yet I knew — explain it who can — that 
the paper was blank. 

Another knoclc at the door was followed by my host's voice 
announcing that he had brought up " the woman," whom I had 
forgotten. But now, as I held Edith's letter in my hand, I felt 
the conviction that her arrival was in some way connected with 
the tragedy I had been so strangely made aware of. I bade 
him show her in, and glanced again at the letter in my hand — 
nay, more, I pressed it to my lips again and again, and vowed 
that, God helping me, I would do my utmost to obey her dear 
behest, at whatever cost, even though it was to shield her mur- 
derer. 

The door opened and Roberts in true insular style announced 
Miss Saba. She was in native costume, and her face was comely, 
though now livid and haggard with grief. 

As she approached she caught sight of the letter, and to my in- 
tense surprise exclaimed : 

" Ah, the sahib knows, then ? " She, too, then could recognise 
the dead girl's writing, on a blank sheet where no writing was ! 

In another hour we were travelling together to Troona, and I 
was hearing with tearless misery and bitter rage the story of my 
love's sad life and awful death. I will tell it you shortly, not 
only as I learnt it from Saba, but with the additional details 
which investigation brought to light. 
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Wilders, it seems, had taken offence at the offer of the post 
at Troona, though he was unable to decline it He had let the 
grievance rankle, had become morose and sulky, and had 
renewed his fatal propensity , for drink. His whole nature 
seemed to change; he grew cold and indifferent towards his 
wife — later, after he had formed the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Vereker, bitter and openly neglectful. His infatuation for the 
latter was almost incredible ; he neglected his home and official 
duties, angrily resented the most well-meant and gentle remon- 
strances, and, at last, threw to the winds all restraint and reck 
of appearances. Undoubtedly a singularly beautiful woman was 
Mrs. Vereker, and to her beauty she added the charm of that 
dreamy, sensuous seductiveness one always associates with the 
voluptuous languor of the Southern States. She accepted 
Wilders' devotion, returned — or feigned to return — his passion, 
but always refused to outstep the border line of propriety. 
"You are a married man, ni07i amil' she would say ; "if you 
were free cela serait une autre affaire^ perhaps I, too, might then — " 
And this was ever the burden of her answers ; with all the 
alluring wiles of a Phryne, and the ardent passions of a Faustine, 
prudence and cunning made her as circumspect as a vestal 
virgin. 

At last came a day when, pale and passion-worn, his eyes 
ablaze with an unholy light, and his wondrous beauty instinct 
with the hateful radiance of a fallen angel, Wilders bade his 
enchantress farewell at an earlier hour than usual. His words 
were confused and inconsequent, his manner excited, exhibiting 
sudden alternations of wild hilarity and profound melancholy. 
Mrs. Vereker was puzzled ; it was not all drink this time. " He 
was going away," he said, "for two or three days. His wife — " 
the gleaming Qyt^ narrowed for a moment and seemed to lose 
their light — "seemed ailing; it was a foolish fancy, but would 
she promise that if — " and the hideous compact was made with 
hypocritical reluctance and self-reproach, and affected make- 
believe that it was all a piece of harmless folly. And with this 
woman's burning kisses on his lips and brow, Harry Wilders 
went forth, and sky and earth grew dim before his eyes, hidden 
by a red mist which wreathed and shaped itself into the figure 
of a dead woman with pale face and staring eyes — a face which 
had once glowed beneath his kisses, eyes which had gazed into 
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his with a holy light, and had brightened and filled with happy 
tears, when, on that very day two years ago, he had whispered in 
her ear her new, sweet name of '* wife." 

That evening all Edith's servants were told by their master 
that he had suddenly lent the bungalow to a friend who had 
arrived unexpectedly and would bring his own establishment — 
not so unusual an occurrence there as here — and that they were 
accordingly discharged with a solatium. Saba Wilders sent to 
engage rooms for her mistress and himself — who would, he said, 
follow in a few hours — in an hotel at a hill station some miles 
distant. 

Husband and wife were alone in the once happy home, round 
which so many hopes and plans had clustered, and whose every 
room had its own association with the old sweet life so full of 
promise. But to Wilders there came no voice of ruth, no 
tender piteous vision from the past. He could see nothing but 
the dark lustrous eyes of his Circe, feel nought but her impas- 
sioned kisses and hear the voluptuous promise of her broken 
words. The night fell, the buggy in which he had said he should 
drive his wife over stood ready at the gate. A light gleamed in 
one room ; suddenly it was extinguished, and then came a 
gurgling, muffled cry, " Harry — Harry, my husband ! God 
for — " And then silence — such a silence ! and presently a 
shaking, ghastly- figure staggered from the door and into the 
carriage, and drove madly away. 

There was silence in the little cabin as Bethune paused. 
His voice had grown strained and deep, and had faltered as he 
repeated the dying words of the murdered girl. The night was 
passing away and was indeed " almost at odds with morning ; " 
but neither speaker nor listeners dreamed of cutting short the 
story that was being told. 

What follows, resumed Bethune, will be easier for me to 
tell than what has gone before, but perhaps you will not find it 
so easy to believe. And yet what I tell you I saw with my 
own eyes and heard with my own ears. I must now give a 
few dates. It was on the 14th of June that Saba had been 
sent from Troona, and as she was leaving the house Wilders 
had told her not to be uneasy if they did not come till latish 
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the following day, as they might possibly pay a visit to some 
neighbours. But when six o'clock in the afternoon of the 15th 
came and no sign of her master and mistress, she began to be 
anxious. She walked a little way along the road by which they 
would come, when suddenly she distinctly heard her mistress' 
voice say, "Come back to Troona, Saba.** Unsceptical — 
credulous, if you will, as are all her nation with regard to the 
supernatural, the woman hesitated not for a moment, but forth- 
with commenced the homeward journey. She reached the 
house about ten o'clock ; all was in darkness ; the expected 
family had evidently not arrived. Surely the house was empty, 
and yet again she heard the call in faint low tones, " Saba, 
come." She found a door open and entered. The moon 
streaming in through the windows made progress inside the 
house easy. She made her way to her mistress' room, and 
paused sick and faint, for the gentle call had ceased, and some- 
thing within her told that on the other side of the door was 
horror and crime and the awful mystery of Death. What, too, 
if there were something else, more awful and mysterious than 
the grisly horror itself, because no longer subject to him ! The 
pause was only for a moment; all the love of the woman's 
nature had been given to the kind, gentle English lady, and 
Saba opened the door and entered. The moon shone in full at 
the window, making the room light as day. In a heap across 
the bed lay the body of Edith Wilders, half undressed, shot 
through the heart, and her life blood showing in the moonlight 
a black patch upon the sheet. Some paces behind her on the 
floor lay a revolver. 

Why Saba acted as she did it is impossible to say, except on 
the hypothesis that she was subject to another influence. She 
closed and locked the doors of the room and of the house, 
contrived in some way to obtain a conveyance and came to see 
me at Jungal. She might have known, and probably did, that 
Edith had written to me, but how she could have been aware of 
my exact whereabouts on that night I know not, nor could she 
tell me. That an Intelligence not hers was acting upon her I 
had been convinced from her recognition of the letter I had so 
strangely received. 

We arrived at Troona at mid-day and reached the house 
unperceived. . I will leave you to imagine for yourselves my 
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feelings as I stood in the chamber of death and gazed down at 
the murdered body of her who had been so dear to me, so very 

dear to me Saba had given the details accurately 

enough, only I was struck by the purity — almost the fragrance 
— of the atmosphere. A wild hope crossed my mind for a 
moment that perhaps the wound after all was not fatal. Ah, 
me ! one moment's closer glance revealed the hideous truth. I 
ascertained from the ayah the address of the doctor, and hurried 
off to bring him. He had been suddenly called away, but 
Marshall, a medical friend who had come to take his place, was 
at my service and accompanied me back to the house. I had 
urged upon Saba to leave everything untouched, and a glance 
round the room satisfied me that she had obeyed ; even the 
pistol lay gn the floor where I had first noticed it. All three of 
us approached the bed. 

" Terrible, terrible ! " muttered the kind-hearted medico ; 
** instant death — that's one mercy — no suffering. Poor thing — 
poor thing ! " He touched the slightly-draped figure with that 
gentle reverence one associates with the profession. " H'm ! 
pistol and close quarters. Where is it ? " Saba and I turned 
round simultaneously to point to it The pistol was no longer 
there^ and the doctor's voice was saying in our bewildered ears, 
" Ah ! here it is just at the foot of the bed — let's see ! yes, just 
where it would have fallen if — " and he shook hi? head sadly, 
and repeated in mournful, reproachful tones — ^** Poor thing, poor 
thing ! " 

Whether he would have said anything on the opinion he had 
evidently formed I know not, for at that moment came the 
sound of voices from outside ; there was a quick, sharp rap at 
the door, and two or three officers, and a man whom I knew by 
sight as a magistrate entered the room. It was startling news 
they brought. 

Captain Wilders had been arrested that morning for the 
murder of his wife on the information of a discharged servant 
who had hung about the house, heard the cry and the shot, and 
seen Wilders commence his frantic flight 

I must hurry on ; the task has been well nigh too heavy for 
me. In due course, Harry Wilders was put on his trial for the 
murder. I, in obedience to Edith's wish, undertook his defence, 
but he declined to see me, and intended, I was told, to plead 
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guilty. The court was crowded, and it very soon became 
evident that the feeling was high against my client. Certainly 
I have never known a blacker case. There was the evidence of 
the man who heard the cry and the shot, there were the extra- 
vagant and suspicious proceedings of Wilders himself before 
the murder, and I had ascertained that the prosecution by a 
little gentle pressure and an inconvenient acquaintance with her 
past, had compelled the soi-disant "Mrs." Vereker to give 
evidence — doubtless " with advantages *' — of that last damning 
interview she had had with Wilders. Against all this the only 
point we could raise was the doctor's opinion on finding the 
pistol, and I shuddered as I surmised whose hand had moved it. 
I should have to make the best I could of " alcoholic insanity," 
and as I glanced at the jury I realized that my " best " would 
prove of very little avail. As I arranged my papers I remem- 
bered the letter, and taking it from my pocket, looked at it. 
One sentence stood out in emphatic clearness — " I shall help 
you," and as I read the words there came to me a sense of 
assurance and self-command. Something told me I should have 
need enough of the latter qualification. 

The prisoner was brought in. What a change ! Merciful 
Heaven, what a change! If ever a man's face portrayed 
infinite woe and self-reproach, it was the face of the man in the 
dock. There was no fear or care for self, only the pitiful misery 
of remorse and the agony of remembrance. And yet withal 
there came sometimes a strange lighting of the haggard eyes, 
and an awed yet loving look of expectancy. 

" Prisoner at the bar, are you guilty or not guilty ? " 

The hush in the court was intense, as all ears were strained to 
catch the answer. 

«G " And then, then, before the fatal word could be 

uttered, I saw, plainly as I now see you before me, that another 
figure stood beside Wilders in the dock — a gentle woman's 
figure, and the kind face bent towards the wretched man and 
seemed to whisper to him ; 

" Not guilty." 

On the countenances of the spectators were depicted surprise, 
incredulity, disgust; on the prisoner's the strange light had 
deepened, and he drew his hand across his eyes to which tears 
not wholly bitter had sprung. 
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The trial proceeded. The native servant, with another who 
could corroborate some of the facts, seemed frightened and ill 
at ease, but their main evidence was unshaken, and the extra- 
ordinary clearance of the house on a ridiculously lame pretext 
was easily proved. Then Zoe Vereker was called, and as this 
bid fair to be a " sensational incident," a sort of rustle of excite- 
ment ran round the court The first formal questions were 
followed by one as to the frequency of the prisoner's visits. 
Contrary to what had been expected, the witness rather mini- 
mised this. The prosecuting counsel bit his lip and looked 
warningly at the witness. 

" When did you last receive a visit from the prisoner ? " 
The answer came in low, agitated tones. 
" About two o'clock in the afternoon of the 14th of June." 
" What did you gather was the object of his coming ? " 
I had never known Anstruther to bungle so. The query 
enabled the witness to stave off the incriminating admission, and 
to give a fictitious suggestion of propriety. 

" I assumed it was to bid me good-bye, as he said he was 
going away for a few days." 

" I will put the question plainer. Was anything said by the 
prisoner about your marrying him if he were free ? " 

I rose to object, more from professional instinct than from 
any real hope. But before I had finished speaking, exclamations 
of alarm in the court made me look round. All eyes were bent 
upon the witness, who was leaning back as if turned to stone, a 
ghastly pallor overspreading her face, foam gathering round the 
parted lips, and her eyes fixed in a horrible glare on the space 
by the witness-box, where, invisible to all but her and me, stood 
the wraith of Edith Wilders, threatening, pitiless, with shadowy 
hand outstretched till it touched the other's mouth. 

There was a shriek and a gurgling cry, and Zoe Vereker fell 
back in the convulsions of an epileptic fit. 

This abortive witness closed the case for the prosecution, and 
I was rising to begin my hopeless task when a telegram was 
handed to me. It was from the doctor at Troona, who, you 
remember, was absent when I first saw the body. It was to this 
effect — ^'^Can give most important evidence for defence — am 
coming on." From the place of sending I judged that he would 
be here in another hour, and I obtained an adjournment for that 
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time. When we returned into court I had seen Dr. Ayres, and 
knew that Wilders was saved ; and as I thought how he was 
saved, I bowed my head in reverent awe at the fathomless mystery 
of Being, and at this love of a woman stronger than death and 
pardoning to the uttermost. After a very few sentences I called 
Dr. Ayres. 

" You are a medical man practising at Troona ? " 

"Yes." 

** Were you well acquainted with the deceased ? ** 

" Perfectly." 

" Please tell the Court when you saw her last" 

^^ On the morning of the i^th 0/ June** 

The conventional simile of a bombshell is feeble to express 
the effect this answer had. 

" You are perfectly clear about the date ? " 

"Perfectly. I made an entry in my patients* book at the 
time. Besides, my nephew, who also saw her, had only arrived 
that morning to accompany'me to Cairo." 

" Is your nephew in court ? " 

"He is." 

Should I ask more ? This evidence exculpated Wilders, whose 
absence from Troona on the isth had been incidentally proved 
by the prosecution. What would she wish ? The answer came 
to me in low sweet tones, and I understood that no chance must 
be left whereby some innocent person might be accused of her 
husband's crime. 

" Was her visit a professional one ? " 

" Yes ; she seemed very pale and strange. I remarked at the 
time she would not shake hands, nor let me feel her pulse. As 
I was in a hurry, I asked her to call and see my locum tenens, 
who would be there in a couple of hours. She said she would, 
and added she should ask him for a medicine I had before pre- 
scribed for cephalalgia — headache. As she was going she 
noticed the calendar on the wall, and made some remark 
about the weather in connection with the date." 

The doctor's nephew corroborated his evidence as to the visit of 
Mrs. Wilders. Neither made any deviation in cross-examination, 
and the jury stopped the case. Harry Wilders stepped from the 
dock a free man, but none of all the crowded court approached 
to offer him congratulations or give him friendly greeting. Ah, 

18 
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yes ! there was one — the same gentle figure that had whispered 
ta him before, and which now seemed to support him and speak 
soft words of comfort As they passed out she turned round 
and looked at me. Such a look ! — of love and gratitude and in- 
effable promise. I pray that in my last hour I may see that look; 
I know full well I shall see it afterwards. 

That night the body of Harry Wilders was found, quite dead, 
prone on the grave of his murdered wife. It was no suicide ; 
the wretched, loving, gfuilty, repentant heart had ceased to 
beat. I think sometimes that Edith's love had been permitted 
to give him this last boon. His face had lost something of its 
raiser}' when they found hitn, and it was remarked that the hand 
which had fallen over the head-stone had rested on the word 
'' mercy." 

As I left the court I was joined by Ayres. He was very grave, 
and walked by my side for a time in silence. 

" Bethune," at last he said, and there was an unwonted tremor 
in his voice, " the corpse that you and Marshall saw on the i6th 
had been dead for more than twenty-four hours." 

I bowed my head in assent ; there could be no possible doubt 
on the subject, 

" Then who — what was it that came to me the day before ? " 

And I answered : " It was the spirit of a woman, who loved, 
and was loyal and true till death — and after." 

Walter Richards. 
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A STORY BY VIDA. 
CHAPTER I. 

" I've heard you say that before, Hew," exclaimed Elsie some- 
what impatiently. 

" You have. I can never tell you how much I love you, it is 
part of my existence. You'll give me some hope, won't you ? " 
he asked beseechingly, as he looked into the girl's face that was 
slightly turned away from him. " I will wait until I have made 
a name in the world that shall be worthy of your acceptance," he 
added, with a ring of pride in his voice. 

" But if I don't feel confident that I love you sufficiently to 
give so binding and definite a promise, what am I to do ? " She 
kept her face turned away, for she felt his eyes upon her and it 
made it difficult to resist him, he was so terribly in earnest 

" The promise shall not be binding if it thereby causes you 
unhappiness. I would not give you an hour's pain if I could 
help it. Let me have something to strive for ? Let the reward 
of my future be the gift of your love, and the hope of one day 
winning you as my wife." 

They stood gazing over a fair scene before them, the country 
lay basking in a hot July sun, while the gentle breeze, sighing 
softly in the neighbouring trees, was the only sound they heard. 
Hew breathed hurriedly in his anxiety to get some shadow of 
hope from the girl he had loved for years. But she was young 
and the subtle awakening had not yet come to her. She had 
yet to experience the bewildering passion in all its stages, of 
hope and fear; of joy and sorrow ; of its infinite possibilities and 
cruel disappointments. 

" I don't want to marry yet," she remarked sadly, after some 
moments' silence. " I'm not that old yet," she added, hard up 
for an excuse. 

" Old ! " he repeated, rather amused at the suggestion, " you're 
very young ; you're " 

He was interrupted by the sound of approaching footsteps. 
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On looking round they noticed some men carrying someone on 
a stretcher. He went at once towards them and asked what 
had happened, and whether he could be of any assistance. He 
was told that a stranger had attempted to cross the " Cairnie 
Stepping Stones," and had slipped and broken his leg. They 
were taking him to the inn, while Jim Crosbie had gone for the 
doctor. 

" I know where father is," said Elsie. " Til soon find him," 
and she set off at a brisk rate towards the village, while Hew 
accompanied the injured man. He was studying to be a doctor 
in Edinburgh and very naturally considered he might be of some 
use. 

Hew Cameron was the only son of the minister at Craigton, 
the village close by, and it was during the vacation, part of which 
he always spent with his parents, that he had met and learned 
to love the pretty daughter of Dr. Neville. 

The latter had, some six or seven years previously, retired from 
the Navy and returned to settle in his native village. Between 
the minister's and doctor's families an intimacy had sprung 
up that gave Hew many opportunities of meeting the girl whose 
image filled his heart. Manly in appearance, he had a fine open 
countenance that at once gave one an index to his character ; he 
was a son any father would be proud of If the promises he 
already showed of shrewd common sense and ability were fulfilled 
there was a brilliant future before him. 

Upon any matter connected with his profession he always had 
the keenest sympathy from Dr. Neville, whose kind encourage- 
ment he looked upon as a bond of union with Elsie. For it was 
with secret gratification that the doctor noticed the unmistakable 
signs of love for his daughter, in his young friend, feelings that 
he hoped might be returned He felt that to place his child's 
happiness into Hew's hands he gave it into safe keeping. 

But hitherto, in spite of all his devotion. Hew could not obtain 
any definite answer to his pleadings. It was her great friendli- 
ness that baffled him. He wished to see that turned into some- 
thing vvarmer and deeper. He had shortly to return to his 
duties, and would fain have taken with him some promise to lure 
him on to fame and happiness. 

" W. •) 1^ the stranger, father ? " asked Elsie of the doctor on 
his rcM n »rom the inn some hours later. 
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** He IS a gentleman from London, staying at Gallowhill He 
attempted to take the short cut through Prestwick Glen and 
has come to grief." 

** Did you hear his name ? " 

"Yes. Warwick St John. It strikes me he'll be here for 
some weeks ; he has broken his leg badly." 

Dr. Neville's prophecy seemed likely to prove true, for several 
weeks passed by and Warwick St. John was still unable to move. 
All that could be suggested to cheer and amuse the invalid was 
done. A pleasant and intelligent nurse was obtained from Edin- 
burgh, who not only attended well to her duties, but proved an 
agreeable companion. But to a man of Warwick St. John's 
temperament, imprisonment on a sick bed, helpless and depen- 
dent, was a trial not only to himself but others. 

Day after day, books, papers, fruit and flowers were brought 
to amuse and distract him, while doctor and minister were 
equally attentive in their efforts to while away the weary days by 
their amusing reminiscences or friendly argument. For all three 
men had seen much of the world, and their knowledge placed 
them on equal footing. 

Warwick St John, a barrister living in London, was a younger 
son of Sir Horace St. John. Being naturally clever and having 
influential connections, he had risen rapidly in his profession, and 
at the same time was very popular in society. Never having 
known the want of money, every effort to gain pleasure had 
generally proved successful, and his lack of heart had saved him 
many a pang he might have had as to the way he procured it 
His easy, graceful manner was a great charm in its possessor and a 
wonderful keystone to success in the world. His appearance too 
was rather in his favour. He was of medium height, broad and 
well made. He had a calm, determined face — his enemies might 
have called it obstinate — with a pair of cold grey eyes, and his 
thin-lipped mouth was hidden by a heavy military moustache. 

** I've brought my daughter to see you," said Dr. Neville one 
day some weeks later, when his patient was able to be on the 
couch and very grateful for any fresh society in that secluded 
hillside village. 

Elsie came forward nervously to make friends with the 
man she had heard so much about As she sat down by his 
side and enquired about his health, he thought her one of the 
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prettiest girls he had ever seen. She had a sh'm, lithe figure, 
and her beautifully-shaped head was set with an indescribable 
grace on her well- formed shoulders. Her face was pretty, 
though childlike. Her features were not faultless, but the guile- 
lessness in her eyes and expression was very fascinating, while 
her lack of self-consciousness was as rare as it was refreshing. 

" Father told me you liked flowers, so I've brought you some," 
she said, proffering him a basketful. 

" I do indeed like them ; I expect I have you to thank for 
the beauties I have already enjoyed. You are very kind," he 
added as he took them from her and inhaled their fragrant 
perfume. 

" Shall I put them in water for you ? " she a^ked, looking round 
the room for a vase. 

" Will you be so kind ? " he asked gratefully, as he touched 
the bell and asked the waiter to bring a bowl. As they waited 
the gentlemen discussed the morning's news, while Elsie narrowly 
observed her new acquaintance. 

When the vase arrived she at once began to arrange her gift, 
and became absorbed in her occupation. Her deft and gentle 
fingering of the lovely blossoms betrayed her love for the 
beautiful — a fact that did not escape Mr. St. John's notice. 

" This is a desert flower, blooming unseen," he thought " I 
must get to know more of her " ; and before she left he had 
gained her promise and her father's permission to repeat the 
visit. 

As the days passed by, her promise " to come again " was 
invariably asked and as gladly complied with. Mr. St. John's 
fascinating manner, once again, stood him in good stead. By 
his dangerous tenderness, which he generally showed towards 
most women — by his implied, rather than by bis outspoken 
admiration — he had managed to do in a few weeks what Hew 
Cameron had failed to accomplish by years of devotion. 

Elsie had seen nothing of the world, and to her Warwick St. 
John seemed to be the personification of all that was charming. 
To see her eyes brighten as he talked ; to watch the colour 
coming and going from her mobile face ; as he hinted at future 
possibilities, was to him but a pleasant pastime. He judged her 
by himself. 

She was but a child yet, and it was a child's nature to forget. 
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He never realised her gradual awakening to womanhood. New 
ideas, new hopes, awoke in her ; feelings she did not understand 
arose in her heart as he now and again appealed, in his low, soft 
voice, for her opinion on matters they discussed. The revelation 
of that subtle passion, which claims the mind and reason of its 
victims, was now slowly but surely changing the clinging, trust- 
ing girl, into an independent, sympathetic woman, who, in many 
cases, holds the ** world well lost " for love. She was standing 
on the brink of an hitherto unknown existence, dazed and giddy 
with its rapturous ecstacy. 

Eight weeks had passed away, and no possible excuse re- 
mained to prevent Mr. St. John's return to London. For some 
time past he had been able, with the aid of a stick, to walk 
about the immediately surrounding woods — when he was gene- 
rally accompanied by the doctor and his daughter, or more 
frequently alone by her only. It was on one of these short 
walks, when the doctor had been called away, that Elsie had 
gone alone. They were sitting talking under the friendly shelter 
of some trees. Her eyes brimmed over with mischief and fun — 
her light-hearted laughter rang like a silver bell, while her bright 
chatter betrayed her great happiness. 

Presently their attention was attracted by footsteps on the 
crisp, withered undergrowth, and looking round, she recognised 
Hew Cameron within a few yards of them. 

" This is a surprise ! when did you arrive ? " she asked as she 
gave him her hand, but betraying by her tone a certain amount 
of irritation. 

"This morning. I am only here for a few days," he said 
apologetically, looking earnestly at her, hoping to see some 
gleam of pleasure at his coming. 

But she turned towards her companion, whom she introduced. 

" I don't think you have ever met. Mr. Cameron left just 
after your accident." 

The two men eyed each other narrowly as they sat and talked 
generalities. 

" I had no idea you were expected," Elsie remarked, still 
somewhat vexed at his inopportune arrival. " Your father never 
mentioned it." 

" No, he was not aware of my intention. It was somewhat 
sudden, and connected with business at Carrickburn." 
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Had he dared to tell the honest truth, he would have said : 

'* I was hungering for a sight of your face, and the tone of 
your voice — I could not keep away." 

But he refrained from any allusion to the pleasure of seeing 
her. The frequent mention of the stranger's name in connection 
with hers in his father's letters, had decided him to come over 
and see what was happening. 

His worst fears seemed to be realised when he found her on 
apparently very intimate terms with a man she had known but 
a few weeks. As they sat chatting — an awkward party of three 
—Hew recognised already the subtle change that had come 
over the girl since he parted from her. She was assuredly 
learning quickly the verb " to love," in all its moods and tenses. 
Did the stranger really value the great gift of her love — did he 
recognise the immeasurable difference that existed between the 
innocent, trustful girl and those who were most frequently his 
associates on the world's highway ? Girls who were brought 
up^to conceal, if not stamp out, every natural emotion, and 
whose one aim in life was to marry the richest man of their 
acquaintance. 

He felt a sudden desire to gather his idol to his heart, and 
carry her off from harm's way. 

Presently a move was made and they slowly retraced their 
steps. Hew was almost maddened at the sight of the calm way 
in which Mr. St. John quietly appropriated Elsie's arm as a 
second support. Was the devotion of years to count for nothing 
by the side of fair words from an acquaintance of a few weeks ? 
He felt it wiser to leave them, and making .some excuse, he 
hurried out of sight to wrestle alone with his troubles and 
unhappiness. 



CHAPTER H. 

True to his word, two days later Hew returned to Edinburgh. 
He quitted Craigton depressed and anxious, for he saw how 
matters lay. He thought it wiser to say nothing to Elsie rather 
than offend her by some suggestion or jealous insinuation. 

The following week, Mr. St. John took leave of his friends 
and returned to London. He expressed himself very grateful 
for all that had been done for him ; but once again with 
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familiar surroundings and intimate associates he found but 
little time to think about his experiences in Scotland. It had 
not proved anything very novel, but he admitted— to himself 
alone — that without Elsie's company it would have proved 
somewhat dull. 

His leave-taking of her had been of the most tender nature. 
Her undisguised admiration flattered him, and no man is proof 
against flattery. Her youth and innocence he had found very 
attractive, and her unremitting attention was simply an out- 
ward form of unexpressed happiness. Their talks of what 
their future held, implied by him to be identical, were but a 
foretaste of ecstacy hitherto unknown to her. 

The last few weeks had taken her in some inexpressible 
manner far out of her everyday life ; away into some unknown 
sphere. She lived in a dream ; thrilled by a new strange feeling. 

But now he was gone. The blankness that remained was as 
the darkness when a flame has gone out. 

As she remembered his soft words, uttered in his low, pleasant 
voice ; his tender looks that expressed so much, her heart 
thrilled with a dangerous joy. She lived the past over and 
over again. 

Time seemed to stand still now that she was alone. Days 
that formerly appeared to hold but a few hours, lagged painfully. 
She wandered about in a restless, aimless way, going to each 
spot they had visited together, hallowed in her eyes by his 
presence. 

A few days after his departure a letter arrived in which he 
announced his safe arrival, and alluded to the kindness he had 
received. Every word was life to her, and having despatched an 
immediate answer, lived in anticipation of the next one. 

Weeks and then months went by, but no more letters came. 
Allusions to his silence were sometimes made by her father; 
but various excuses and suggestions were invariably dropped 
which she considered sufficient reason for his silence. 

By-and-bye she showed signs of depression and irritability, 
quite new features in her disposition ; but her father's keen 
professional eye detected symptoms in his child that arose from 
mental rather than physical mischief, and he had not far to look 
for the cause. When too late he blamed himself for acting as 
he had done. 
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It was drawing near to Christmas and Hew was once more at 
home. He had seen Elsie several times, but their relations were 
of a strained nature. He saw only too clearly what had 
happened, and resented bitterly the stranger's conduct 

It was a bright, frosty morning two days before Christmas 
that Elsie received a short friendly letter from Warwick St. 
John, wishing her the compliments of the season, and begging 
her acceptance of a huge box of chocolates which he remembered 
to have heard her say she liked. 

The letter awoke the wildest hope in the girl's heart, and all 
around seemed bright and cheerful — even Nature appeared in 
more vivid colours than it did the day before. Why had she for 
a moment doubted his faith ? He no doubt had very sufficient 
reasons for not oftener writing, and she would let him see by ' 
her answer how firmly she believed all his protestations he had 
so softly whispered in the bright sunny days now gone by. 
Her exuberance of spirits allowed her no rest. She couldn't 
remain in the house, so set off for a walk to one of their many 
haunts they had visited together. 

She was sitting on a seat for a moment where Warwick had 
painted their golden-lined future, and as his words came back to 
her, her heart beat tumultuously with rapture. 

"Good morning, Elsie," said Hew, as he appeared from 
behind some trees, " you look very bright ; don't you find it very 
cold sitting here ? *' 

" Not at all, the sun is so bright, it never struck me as being 
cold ; perhaps it is not wise to sit any longer," and she rose and 
turned in the direction of home. Hew accompanying her. There 
was something about her manner that struck him as being 
different. She was brighter and more friendly than she had 
been lately. Perhaps she was beginning to forget the man who 
had come between them, when they might become once more 
the friends they formerly were. Hope rose high in his breast. 
He must find out by some means if his suspicions were correct. 

" How much longer do you remain at home ? " she asked, in so 
interested a voice as to mislead her companion. 

" I have only ten days longer. I am being coached for my 
examination at the end of January, so I cannot afford to be 
idle," he answered cheerfully, wishing to show her how hard he 
was working. 
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"What a number of examinations you do go in for ; are they 
absolutely necessary ? " 

" Absolutely, for the aim I have in view," he replied earnestly, 
looking to see whether she grasped his meaning. 

** Is your father very anxious about your degrees ? I know 
he wants you to get some particular one ; I heard him talking 
to father about it." 

** He is not so anxious as I am. My future must be made, 
his life is settled ; naturally he wishes me to take a good place 
in the medical world." 

« Naturally." 

" My reasons for getting up to the top of the tree are widely 
different to his. Honours and position will be worthless to me 
unless I obtain the greatest wish of my life, your love, Elsie — 
all my efforts are " 

"Stop! Hew, don't say that," she cried nervously, "you 
must not think about me ; you know what I said when last you 
were here." 

" I remember only too well, but you did not forbid me to 
hope, and I trust we shall once more be the good friends we used 
to be before." 

"Yes," she said quickly, "good friends, but nothing more." 

" Don't say that, Elsie. I will never give you up." 

As he walked by her side pleading his great love, she admired 
him more than she had ever done before. His deep voice 
trembled with emotion and his kind blue eyes looked pathetically 
at her. 

" Please, Hew, forget all about me," she said gently, unwilling 
to hurt his feelings if possible. 

" That is an impossibility ; you are never out of my thoughts, 
you haunt my dreams. " Don't send me away." 

" But I have no love to give you," she said at last in 
desperation. 

" Then Mr. St. John has come between us ; it is he who has 
stolen you from me." 

She flushed crimson, partly with surprise at his accusation, 
partly with pride at its truthfulness. She made no reply ; only 
walked silently on. The expression that came over her face 
confirmed his worst fears. The warm living look that the 
mention of her lover called forth was the death knell to his 
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hopes. He saw a light in her face that his presence had never 
called forth, and the tone of her voice betrayed the subtle 
change. 

Angry thoughts rose up and blinded his judgment. Jealousy 
racked him and made him a little unjust, for his love and the hope 
of winning her had been his goal for some long time past. 

" This stranger will forget you," he rashly remarked in his 
misery. 

" Will he ? " she asked proudly, " then it will be my loss," she 
added in a confident tone that maddened him. " If he loves me 
but as a pastime and then forgets me, the sorrow will be mine, 
but till that happens, I can't help loving him." 

" Then I won't trouble you any more. May you never have 
your precious gift trampled on or your trust betrayed, for I mis- 
trust Mr. St. John. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye. I am sorry we part thus ; surely you won't cast 
me off entirely ? " she said appealingly, while the look on her face 
haunted him for days afterwards. 

" No ! but the blow is very hard, you must give me time to get 
over it," he answered in a hard, bitter tone, and turning quickly 
away, he was soon out of sight. 

Towards the end of February Dr. Neville had business in 
London, which might detain him some little time, and after a 
good deal of persuasion Elsie induced him to allow her to accom- 
pany him. She longed to be in the same city as the man she 
loved. Perhaps they might see something of him, and rosy-hued 
visions rose up before her. 

Dr. Neville had a sister living at Notting Hill to whom he 
wrote, signifying his intention of coming to London, which 
brought at once an invitation to both him and Elsie for as long 
as they cared to remain. Accordingly the following week saw 
them both happily installed with their relations, Elsie imbued 
with the determination to bask in the presence of the man who 
had turned the course of her life from utter stagnation, as she 
termed it, to one of living brightness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was the opening of a new piece at the Garrick Theatre. Dr. 
Neville and party were among those fortunate enough to secure 
a box. The play that was to be represented had been talked 
and written about for weeks, and in consequence the house was 
filled by a fashionable crowd, among whom were to be found 
those who never missed a " first night," as well as those notable 
in the world of rank, fashion and beauty. 

To Elsie the scene was very new and the coup dceil suggested 
a glimpse of fairyland. 

The beautiful scenery, the splendid dresses and sparkling 
jewels of the ladies all combined to make a striking picture. 

She was lost in admiration of all before her. She talked and 
asked questions to the great amusement of her cousin Horace, 
whose answers and anecdotes lost nothing in the telling to his 
" country cousin," as he called her. 

The play was an exciting one ; the plot absorbed all her atten- 
tion ; nothing escaped her. It was only during the interval be- 
tween the acts that she had time to give any individual attention 
to the audience. Taking up the opera glasses she scanned the 
different parts of the house ; and her remarks upon the audience 
were very trenchant. Presently her attention was attracted by 
a lady in one of the boxes whose jewels appeared to be the 
cynosure of all eyes ; her dress seemed to be almost covered with 
diamonds. 

" Do you know who the lady is, Horace ? " asked Elsie, direct- 
ing his attention to the box. 

" No, I don't, but FU soon find out," he answered as he top stood 
and noted the unknown. " I must have some fresh air," he 
added, as he took up his hat and left the box. 

Elsie criticised the lady for some time and then looked at the 
gentleman by her side, who was evidently entertaining her by 
their animated conversation, and upon whom she smiled so 
sweetly. Her eyes fell on Warwick St. John. 

A cold hand seemed to clasp her heart ; she felt as though 
turned to stone. The opera glass was dropped and she stared 
blankly before her. She saw him bending over his companion 
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as he had once done over her. The same bright smile and 
gentle courteous manner which had once thrilled her every 
nerve, were now bestowed on some wealthy rival — she was for- 
gotten. Hew was right after all ; the stranger was not to be 
trusted, and the knowledge of her misplaced confidence was a 
bitter awakening. 

Presently her cousin returned. 

" Tve found out all about her/' he remarked in a satisfied air. 
" I overheard two fellows discussing her. She is Lady Ida Lestere, 
and the man talking to her is a Mr. St. John, Q.C. She is a 
great heiress, and they are going to be married very shortly." 
Getting no answer to his history he had just related, he looked 
at his cousin and was startled at her appearance. 

" How pale you are," he added kindly, " aren't you well ? " 

" Oh 1 Yes, but I feel it very close ; will you open the door a 
little?" 

" Come outside ; it's fresher there." 

But she refused to move ; she felt utterly limp ; besides, she 
ran the risk of meeting Warwick St. John, a trial she was not 
equal to just then. She still tried to talk rationally and to 
answer all questions put to her ; but as the evening wore on, 
she became whiter and quieter, until she reached a depth of 
exhaustion causing perfect oblivion to much that was going on 
around her. 

But the night came to an end at last. 

The crowd in the crush room was very great. Dr. Neville 
j)Iaced the ladies behind a glass door, till Horace could find their 
carriage, and as they stood waiting, Warwick St. John passed 
with Lady Ida on his arm. And Elsie heard again the same 
low pleasant voice. 

As he was leaving, he caught sight of Dr. Neville standing on 
the steps. 

"Ah! Neville," he cried, "glad to see you— hope Miss 
Neville is well?" and passed on to their carriage that was 
stopping the way. 

Elsie had faint remembrances of driving home ; all seemed 
blotted out in mist, and her appearance during the next two 
days drew forth repeated exclamations from everyone as to her 
state of health. 

" I am quite well," she answered with a dreary smile ; " it is 
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only the excitement of London. I shall look all right when I 
get back to Scotland/' 

" Then I think the sooner we get home the better," said the 
doctor, who guessed partly what had so altered his child and 
suggested an early day for their departure. Three days later 
they were once more at Craigton. 

But it was many weeks and months before Elsie was anything 
like the same girl she was before she went to London. Time 
had somewhat blunted the shock of her lover's treachery, but 
it left its mark. It is a terrible thing to lose trust in those we 
love and to have to confess, if only to ourselves, that we have 
worshipped at a false shrine. 

During the next two years, Hew worked hard at his pro- 
fession and carried all before him. He achieved the success he 
had set himself to win. By his perseverance and industry, he 
steadily kept in view the goal of his ambition. The prophets 
of his early days had truthfully forecast his victories, for he was 
looked upon as one of the rising men of the day, and was 
already reaping some reward for his toil by the daily increasing 
practice he was making in Edinburgh. 

It was from the Society papers he first learned the cause of 
Elsie's unsatisfactory health. A long account of Mr. St John's 
wedding had filled the columns of several journals, and. he felt 
grieved to think how true his rash prophecy had become. He 
savagely denounced the man's baseness, and regretted to think 
the just punishment he richly deserved seemed unlikely to over- 
take him just then. 

During his short visits to Craigton, he saw but little of Elsie. 
Until she had somewhat recovered from the shock, he did not 
wish to recall by his presence their unhappy interview, when he 
so betrayed his jealous suspicions. 

The following spring Elsie received a renewed invitation from 
her schoolfellow to spend some weelcs in Edinburgh. It 
required some little persuasion on her father's side to gain her 
consent to go, but eventually he succeeded. 

Jean Ritchie had paid frequent visits to Craigton and knew 
of Hew Cameron's love for her friend, but it was difficult to 
glean much about Mr. St John's behaviour, as he never was 
mentioned. Her appeal to Hei\' for information met with little 
success ; he determined if possible to bury the past in oblivion. 
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Elsie had been some days with her friends before she and 
Hew met ; but her greeting was kinder and warmer than he 
hoped or expected. Her interest in his work and her questions 
as to his daily h'fe and occupation^ struck him as happy omens 
for the future. 

As swallows fly back to their former pleasant homes with 
the spring days, so kinder thoughts of Hew had of late come 
stealing unconsciously into Elsie's heart The dark gloom of 
winter was gone, and her heart was slowly melting with summer's 
warming rays. 

" We are going to the Review this afternoon, will you come 
with us, Dr. Cameron ? " asked Miss Ritchie of Hew as they 
met in Princes Street 

" If you don't go before three o'clock I'll be charmed, but I'm 
engaged till then." 

"There'll be a great crowd, so you and Wilfred must look 
after us," she added warningly. 

"Only too pleased to be of use," he remarked as they 
separated. 

It was between five and six o'clock ; the sham fight was over, 
and the troops began marching past The crowd then became 
somewhat rowdy, and Jean suggested their leaving and making 
for home. If they remained much longer, they would probably 
get uncomfortably jostled or perhaps separated. 

To Hew fell the task of piloting Elsie across the field 
between two regiments which would shortly move on. They 
were making for a small wicket gate that led to a short cut 
home. 

They had safely crossed the field and were almost at the 
gate, when the sudden flourish of trumpets from a volunteer 
band startled one of the officer's horses and caused it to plunge 
and rear. 

What happened next Hew could never coherently tell. He 
remembered seeing the horse almost standing in the air and the 
next thing saw Elsie stretched on the ground. The consterna- 
tion of the beholders, on seeing what had occurred was stupefy- 
ing ; then in a moment a rush was made to rescue the girl from 
further injury. He seemed paralysed at first ; it was feared he 
too had been struck, but his panic was but momentary ; he soon 
grasped that Elsie was hurt and fancied it was his fault What 
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really did occur is best told by a paragraph that appeared in 
the local papers the following morning. 

" Accident at the Review. 

" It is our sad duty to relate an accident that happened to a 
young lady during yesterday afternoon's manoeuvres. As Miss 
Neville of Craigton and a gentleman were passing the 
— Raiment, one of the horses was startled by a band in its 
near neighbourhood and commenced rearing. In its fright it 
unfortunately struck Miss Neville as she passed, and felled her 
to the ground. She was however pluckily rescued by a by- 
stander at some personal risk, before any very gjreat injury 
was inflicted. On enquiry at the lady's residence last night, we 
are glad to learn that the injury is not sa^ious, though the shock 
to the system and the blow in falling will confine her to bed 
for some time. It is feared that one of her arms is badly bruised, 
if not broken, but hopes are entertained that this anxiety may 
be exaggerated." 

Everything that affection and medical aid could do, was 
bestowed upon the patient. Hew*s devotion was unceasing. 
He blamed himself as being the cause of the accident, and not 
all their remonstrances could remove the impression. 

"It was not your fault, Hew," said Elsie one day when she 
was allowed to discuss the matter ; " you didn't give the flourish 
of trumpets or know what was coming." 

** But we ought to have kept further away from the horses." 

" Horse — to speak quite correctly, for it was the only one any- 
where near us." 

** Still, I don't forgive myself all the same." 

"But I do — so you must. I expect IVe half ruined your 
practice, by the time you have spent over me," she remarked 
softly, a faint colour suffusing her face. 

" If that were true, it could not be injured by a sweeter cause 
— no patient is so " 

"Do you find her better ? " asked Jean, who at this moment 
entered the room. 

" Yes, she is going on very well, but she's not to come down- 
stairs yet," he remarked in a professional tone. 
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" It is fortunate for you that you have so obedient a patient. 
I should be much more rebellious," she laughingly remarked as 
she turned and left the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Have you seen to-day*s papers ? " asked Jean, as she dashed 
breathless into Elsie's room a few days later. " I thought 
Mother might have told you the news." 
"No, what is it?" 

" There's half a column in praise of Dr. Cameron. He has 
performed some wonderful operation and the encomiums 
lavished on him are enough to turn his head. There, read for 
yourself. He'll be made knight, baronet, earl or duke before 
very long, mark my words," and giving her friend the Scotsman^ 
she left the room. 

" You look perfectly able to come downstairs now," she 
remarked, opening the door again and poking her head into the 
room. " I think I shall have to take the matter in hand." 

" Do. He'll very likely listen to you when he won't to me," 
answered Elsie smiling. 

" Will he ? H'm ! " ejaculated Jean sceptically, as she with- 
drew her head and again closed the door. " Tm not so sure," 
she added to herself, as she went downstairs wondering how 
matters would end between these two. Looking at the case 
from an unbiassed point of view, she considered it was taking a 
more hopeful tint. 

" Tve just been reading this," said Elsie, holding up the paper, 
as Hew entered her room that afternoon. " I fully endorse all 
that is said about you, and congratulate you sincerely on the 
honour you have so deservedly earned." 

For the article announced that the highest medical degree was 
to be conferred on the rising young doctor. 

" Thank you. Your approval is dearer to me than any 
medical distinctions," he answered softly. He paused and 
moved nearer to her. " But they are valueless unless shared by 
the woman IVe loved for years." 

She looked away and did not speak, but he could see her 
trembling. 
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" Elsie," he said in a low, passionate voice, " I have slaved 
for one object — your love. I determined to win a name worthy 
of your acceptance ; will you share my fame ? " 

She smiled her answer. " You have a right to my love, Hew, 
for you have taught me what real love means. I thought I once 
knew — but I was mistaken.*' 

His strong arms closed round her in a passionate embrace, 
and for a time their incoherent remarks interested no third 
person. 

Deep down in her heart lay the remembrance of the love she 
had wasted over an unworthy object. The passion and pain of 
her empty dreams had alike passed away. She had passed 
through the refiner's fire, and there remained but the pure love 
which endures steadily through trials, however great, and which 
ennobles equally the loving and the loved. 

Ten years have passed away. 

Events have marched rapidly on. The great wheel of Life, 
turning slowly on the axis of Time, carrying onward alike the 
prosperous and needy, the persevering and slothful, the indus- 
trious and idle, offers surely but silently equal chances for good 
or evil. By the relentless impartiality of its onward course, 
it would appear to resent the wilfully-neglected opportunities 
proffered for the benefit of mankind, and to help but those, who 
regardless of self, endeavour to soften the frequently crushing 
realities of existence. 

To Hew and Elsie time had brought many blessings. Disap- 
pointments and trials but strengthened their faith in one 
another ; and in his wife's sweet face, Hew sees many beauties 
that the experiences of life have developed. 

It was the night of the conversazione given by the Fellows of 
the College of Medicine, in honour of the Congress that was 
taking place during the week. Unbounded hospitality had been 
the order of the week, and the meeting was to close that night 
with an entertainment to which everyone connected with art or 
science, or of any social importance, was invited 

The guests were received by Sir Hew and Lady Cameron ; 
the former being the local president of the society for that year. 

The rooms were filling fast. The scene was a gay one. 
Handsome, beautifully-dressed women and clever, intellectual 
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men, chatting in animated groups, were scattered about the 
flower-bedecked rooms. 

" There is a gentleman asking to be introduced to you, Lady- 
Cameron," said an intimate friend of Sir Hew's, as the former 
and her husband stood talking to a group of visitors. " May I 
bring him up ? " 

"Certainly," she answered, smiling, " I cannot refuse anyone 
to-night." 

As she turned to make a remark to her husband, her appear- 
ance was commented upon by some intimate friends. 

The lithe, graceful figure of her girlhood had developed into 
that of a magnificent woman. Her head, always remarkable 
for its beautiful shape, was carried with great dignity ; while her 
gracious manner counteracted any idea of haughtiness. She 
was regally dressed in the richest white satin, ornamented with 
some costly lace and a profusion of diamonds. 

" Mr. St. John — Lady Cameron," said a voice by her side. 

She turned round, and before her stood what had once been 
her ideal of manhood. Now she beheld a grey-haired, elderly 
man, with a discontented, soured expression of face, and marred 
by signs of dissipation and fastness. 

She bowed and offered him the tips of her fingers, but not by 
the faintest sign did she betray any recognition of the man who 
had amused himself at her expense. , ^ 

" It is a long time since we met. Lady Cameron," he began in 
an easy, confident tone. 

" I fear I must be rude enough to ask you to recall the time 
and place of our last meeting," she said apologetically, as she 
looked past him and bowed to some friends close by. 

" I had the misfortune to have an accident some years ago 
at a place called Craigton, and Dr. Neville was exceedingly kind 
to me." 

" I have some remembrance of a stranger being ill. Is your 
name " — she r^ected for a moment — " St. Clair ? " 

" No, St. John," he replied, rather taken aback. 

" I must have heard my father talk about you," she remarked 
i n a most uninterested voice. 

" Elsie dear, I want to introduce Lord Atherton to you," said 
Hew, coming up with a gentleman ; " he says he knew you when 
you were a tiny child." 
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" Of course he did," she answered, holding out her hand, and 
welcoming her old friend very warmly as she turned her back 
on Mr. St. John. 

" Hew, darling, what you have saved me from," she said late 
that night as she threw herself into her husband's arms and 
pillowed her head on his shoulder. " Did you recognise the old 
rou^ I was talking to when you brought up Lord Atherton ? " 

" No, who was it ? " 

" Warwick St. John." 
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H IDlsit to palapije- 

Palapye, or Palapwche, as the Whites call it, is the half-way 
house, so to say, between Mafeking and Buluwayo, being as 
nearly as possible some 300 miles from either place. It is one 
of the most important of the native towns in the British Pro- 
tectorate, not so much on account of its size, but as being the 
capital of the " Bamangwato " nation, of whom Kama is the chief. 
No one seems to know the meaning of Palapye, but the name 
is taken from the big " Kopje,*' or hill opposite the staat, the 
adjoining small hill being called Palapye*s wife. The old original 
capital used to be Shoshong (at the mouth of the Shosho) and 
though in a good position, with plenty of hills for the natives to 
flee to in case of an invasion, at certain times of the year there 
was no water, and so consequently some five to six years ago 
the whole staat moved into its present quarters. A certain Mr. 
de Waal, the author of " With Rhodes through Mashonaland," 
makes certain statements in his book against Kama and his 
nation, which are not only untrue, but very misleading. He 
states that the reason why the old town was changed, was in 
order that Kama might move under the protection of the 
Chartered Company and further away from " Lobengula." The 
absurdity of this statement is now too well known, for not only 
was Kama ever opposed to the Chartered Company, but he was 
certainly in a position to hold his own against Lobengula, or any 
other neighbouring chief. 

In Kama the Imperial Government have a staunch ally, and 
should occasion ever arise, his great influence and powerful aid 
will unhesitatingly be given to one on whom he looks with 
the greatest awe and reverence, " Her Majesty the Queen." 
His late visit to England has cemented a firm feeling of loyalty, 
that during his lifetime, will be ever shown in the interests of 
England, and all Englishmen are received and treated by him 
with a respect and courtesy seldom met with in other African 
natives. 

Palapye itself is admirably chosen from a military point of 
view. The formation of the ground resembles the seat and 
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back of an armchair ; the back formed by a high range of hills, 
running in a semi-circle ; the seat being an elevated plateau. 
Several roads lead into the staat, but are terribly rough, and are 
simply tracks worn into the semblance of a road by the amount 
of traffic. A wide belt of sand, extending some miles round 
Palapye, makes traffic terrible work, and I myself have seen the 
sand over the axles of a waggon, and even spades have to be 
used before the cattle can proceed. Inside the staat, too, sand 
is the main feature. 

The view from the interior of the staat is very extensive, 
perched, as it is, on so high an altitude ; the plain beneath stretches 
far away for miles and miles, broken only by huge kopjes, rising 
like pyramids from the otherwise level ground. In the far distance 
deep blue ranges of mountains, towering one above the other 
with jagged peaks, now and again thrown into relief, and brought 
into prominence as a cloud flits over the sun ; dark green scrub, 
enlivened by bright green patches of mealie fields, catch the eye 
everywhere, except where a thin line of high trees winding like 
a huge snake with endless twists and twirls shows the course 
of the river '• Lotzani." 

The interior of the "staat," as all native towns are called, is laid 
out in a series of large squares formed by laagers, or hedges of 
thick thorn bushes, cut and piled one on the top of the other 
each of these squares is subdivided into smaller squares, con- 
taining from eight to twenty houses, varying according to the 
size of the families ; outside these squares are large plots of vacant 
ground, used for herding cattle, horses, etc., on, so that the town 
itself resembles a number of small villages, each protected by its 
own laager of thorns. The huts are much like all huts of South 
Africa, with this one exception, and that is the way the roofs are 
made ; most other nations make large mats first, and these are 
placed on the frame work, consequently you get no uniform 
shape, but they have an untidy, dilapidated appearance. Here 
the roofs are made on the building, and are trimmed, and the neat 
appearance obtained. 

In the centre of the staat stands " Koltilodi," or the Kingf's 
Kraal. It is not so much the King's Kraal, but the general place 
of meeting for the whole nation. It is quite unique in its way, 
and is composed of huge trunks of trees buried several feet in 
the ground, forming a compact palisade some twelve to fifteea 
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feet in height. Here it is all public matters are discussed, 
audiences granted, and any public announcements made. Next 
to the big kraal stands another of equal size, but not so strongly 
defended, this is the cattle kraal ; here it is the chief takes any- 
one for private talk, not into his own special hut, but here, where 
all women are tabooed and the direst punishments inflicted on the 
offender. Two objects of interest may be seen, and these are 
two trees, one of huge dimensions, with a broad leafy top ; under 
this the court assembles, and as the shade goes round so also 
does the court ; the other, only a bare stump, but of the highest 
importance. This is the rostrum from which the town-crier calls 
out the various notices and orders for the day. The crier of the 
army mounts its summit to assemble the regiments, in fact, all 
announcements of whatsoever sort are given out here. At the 
back of the kraal, through a narrow doorway is the " chiefs '* 
own special hut, small and like all the others, circular in form, 
plainly furnished inside, a large iron four-posted bed being the 
chief article of furniture ; this is covered with a huge canopy, 
tables, chairs, and a shelf on which are carefully laid his hymn- 
book and Bible. 

I estimate the circumference of the staat to be as nearly as 
possible seven miles, the number of houses 12,000, and popula- 
tion 33,000. Some idea of the size of the " Koltilodi " can be 
formed, when one hears that it would be the last stand in case 
of an invasion, and the whole tribe could be assembled within it. 

The staat itself is subdivided into three section.s, or wards, for 
municipal purposes, each section being under the supervision of a 
headsman, who has under him in turn a certain number of men 
who act as police, and are responsible, not only for the keeping 
of law and order, but also collecting of cattle, or whatever dues 
the chief has a right to. At the time I visited Palapye, a very 
large number of its inhabitants were either out at the cattle posts 
or guarding the mealie field. 

Of course for so large a population a vast amount of food is 
necessary, and as " Kaffir corn *' is the staple food of the 
country, vast "lands" or fields of bright green mealies, not 
yet ripe, meet the eye wherever one goes, even forty or fifty 
miles away from the staat. Great havoc has been played 
with the mealie lands by countless hordes of locusts, and after 
a vi-it from these omnivorous pest-, what half an hour or an 
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hour before were bright green fields, become brown, leafless 
wastes. 

The people are much of the same stamp as one meets with in 
other races north of the Vaal River. The men average five feet 
eight inches, though many exceed this height, some often over 
six feet, women smaller. They are for the most part intelligent 
in picking up your meaning from signs, though the children are 
slow to learn, but have very retentive memories. Ophthalmia 
is most prevalent amongst them, one out of every three being 
more or less troubled with it; the terrible sand storms aie 
greatly responsible for it, also the fact that washing is at a 
discount, and neglect makes the disease very hard to cope with. 
Arrant beggars, but for the most part honest ; I have been away 
hours from the wagons, and on my return found a small band of 
natives squatting on the ground awaiting my return, and 
nothing, not even a crust of dry bread, missin,^. 

Like most other tribes, they are very clever with their fingers, 
brass work being a speciality, and some of their bangles and 
necklaces being real works of art. They are also most ingenious 
in sewing skins together, making large rugs or " Karrosses " ; 
this is done with a sharp pointed instrument like a bradawl, 
which is pushed through the skins, and twisted sinews drawn 
through and used as cotton. Another accomplishment is the 
turning of patterns and figures on wood and walking-sticks, 
some of their work showing great ingenuity. 

The chief items of export are mealies, cattle, sheep, goats, 
ostrich feathers, skins, horns, karrosses, etc. The country is 
exceedingly well stocked with game, both winged and four- 
footed, Kama preserving most carefully, allowing only winged 
game to be shot. Their code of morality is somewhat slack, 
probably owing to the fact of there being still many men pos- 
sessed of more than one wife; the unmarried girl is entirely her 
own mistress, and does what she likes until married, when she 
becomes the property of her husband — he having paid so many 
head of cattle for her. Costumes are m^st varied, men in the 
veldt mostly in a state of nature with the exception of a loin 
cloth or ragged shirt and battered hat, women wearing either a 
petticoat of some skin or a long fringe of thin stripes of skin cut 
like a tassel, hanging down from the waist in front. Women 
carrying children, carry them astride on their backs, in a 
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blanket, and show much affection towards them. In the town, 
the seat of fashion, for the most part European clothing is worn, 
and this is of the gaudiest description — the brighter the fashion, 
the more pleased they are. Almost all wear a bright hand- 
kerchief twisted round their heads, which not only serves as an 
ornament, but also as a purse, the money being carefully screwed 
up in the corners. No copper coinage; and coins having a hole 
bored through them will not be received in the stores, nor will 
the natives take them. They are very fond of music, though 
their musical instruments are very limited, a drum formed by 
stretching a bit of skin tightly over a wooden frame, and a 
curious instrument, combining a violin bow and a Jew's harp. 
A long piece of cane, to which is tightly tied a bit of sinew, 
this passes over a hole drilled in the cane, through which a piece 
of quill is fastened ; the performer places the quill against his 
teeth, at the same time opening or shutting his mouth whilst 
he twangs the cord against the quill. They will keep on for 
hours at a stretch, and as they only hum two notes it gets very 
monotonous. 

Take them all together, they are a good-looking race, some 
of the women especially having very handsome features ; but 
small-pox has played great havoc with the older generation, and 
the repulsive disease has destroyed what otherwise would have 
been good-looking men and women. Of a happy temperament, 
quite untrammelled by any laws of Mrs. Grundy ; free as the 
air, always laughing, always chattering, and dearly fond of a 
practical joke. 

The English Government is represented by a resident magis- 
trate, who has the conduct of all things Imperial, and who settles 
all disputes between Whites and Blacks, Kama only having 
control over his own people. The court house is a small 
circular building, under a thatched roof, walls of dried mud, and 
white-washed inside and out, cow-dung floors, two windows and 
a door. Opposite the door sits the magistrate, on a small 
raised platform ; next to him his clerk, and two Bechuanaland 
police in attendance. The procedure and laws are the same 
as those in force in Cape Colony. I happened to be present 
when a dispute between Kama and two white men was being 
investigated. Certain untrue allegations had been made against 
the " Chief," or " Captain," as he is called, and he had summoned 
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the whites in the staat to discuss the afiFair. It was a curious 
sight to see the audience black and white, squatting on their 
haunches on the ground, this being the national mode of sitting, 
having no chairs or benches. 

Palapye boasts of five stores and one in course of erection. 
Telegraph and post office combined, church, school, police 
barracks, besides two or three private houses, such as the magis- 
trate's and Mr. Willoughby's — the clergyman in charge of the 
mission. 

The white population is estimated at one hundred and fifty, 
all of which are either English or of English parents in the 
colony, with the exception of two Dutch families. Kama has 
a great antipathy to the Dutch, they having on several occa- 
sions threatened to invade his country, and on every oppor- 
tunity treated his nation and himself in a very offhand way, 
not in any wise attempting to conceal their contempt, and 
behaving in their usual way of dealing with natives, reckon- 
ing a bullock or mule as being worthy of more consideration 
than a " black Kaffir." But in spite of all this Kama is just as 
fair towards those living in his territory as he is to the English. 

There is one thing the " Bamangwato " nation pride them- 
selves on more than any other, and that is their honesty where 
cattle are concerned. Lost cattle when found are at once 
brought in and placed in Kama's kraal and herded with his own 
cattle ; no charge whatever is made no matter how long they 
may remain unclaimed. One man in particular I know lost 
six for nine months, and afterwards found them, and recovered 
them free of any cost. To show how the transport riders appre- 
ciate Kama's honesty, just before he left for England, a memorial 
signed by transport riders on the road, was presented to him, 
ofifering their sincere wishes for his success, and laying special 
stress on his kindness and honesty towards them — stating that 
they had never once lost any cattle through dishonesty. On the 
contrary, whenever cattle had strayed, they only had to tell the 
chief, and the cattle were generally found, and handed over free 
of charge. 

This memorial was publi^hed in a great many of the English 
daily papers at the time of Kama's visit to England. In fact, 
the greatest insult you can offer a " Bamangwato " is to call him 
a " cattle thief.*' 
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Two coaches carrying mails to and from Buluwayo and 
Mafeking pass through every week, but the arrangements are 
far from satisfactory. I hear on good authority, that a large 
quantity of mail matter accumulated at Mafeking owing to the 
postal authorities refusing to pay the extra fees for over-weight, 
the Coaching Company only contracting for a certain weight on 
each coach. Two instances of "high-handedness" I should like 
to mention. First, a high government official who ordered the 
off-loading of the whole of the English mail at Pala, in order 
to facilitate his arrival in Buluwayo ; it is true that the Matabele 
rising was on at the time, and he may perhaps be excused, but 
as the Company contract to carry mails, and passengers are 
only allowed to travel through courtesy, the action was certainly 
an arbitrary one. The second was the case of Dr. Sauer, one 
of the Transvaal Reform Members ; he was returning to the 
Transvaal from Buluwayo, and insisted on off-loading the mails 
at Mangur even to the point of violence, in order to allow him 
to proceed on his way with more speed. On arrival at Palapye 
he offered to shoot a well-known government veterinary surgeon 
who attempted to secure a passage on the coach as far as Pela. 
I believe a meeting was held in Buluwayo to remonstrate against 
this proceeding, but no steps were taken to bring the culprit to 
justice. 

Lord Grey, when last here, had an interview with Kama with 
very satisfactory results as far as the Railway Company was 
concerned ; he has consented to allow the line to be brought 
within eight miles of the staat, instead of forty as was originally 
agreed to. Two things Kama has reason to be justly proud of, 
and these are (i) The Native Church ; (2) The School. 

The church was built four years ago at a cost of £ijcoo, all 
of which was subscribed by the " Bamangwato " nation, and is a 
vast improvement on the old mission hut at Shoshong. Circular 
in form, it is built of bricks and sun-dried mud, which soon sets 
as hard as the ordinary clay brick, though not so durable, 
white-washed inside and out, with a domed zinc roof. At 
present no tower, but a twenty-one inch bell cast by Messrs. 
Warner, of London, has recently arrived, and the plans for a 
tower with weathercock finished and the work commenced in a 
month or so. The inside of the church is very bare and 
desolate-looking, very far from our idea of an English church ; 
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just a raised platform at the end farthest from the main entrance, 
with a few chairs and a harmonium. In the body of the 
building no chairs or seats whatever, the congregation respect- 
fully squatting on their haunches ; some few of the headmen 
bring stools, but these are very few and far between. The 
squatting capacity is about 1,000, or equal to 600 seated. Two 
services are held every Sunday morning and afternoon. On 
Saturday morning the natives hold a service of their own in 
the open air, which is entirely conducted by one of themselves, 
Mr. Willoughby, for certain reasons of his own, never attending, 
but allowing them to conduct them entirely alone. 

The choir for a native one is most efficient, being composed of 
male and female voices, the natives taking most readily to music 
and more especially to part singing ; but they seem to experi- 
ence a difficulty in pitching their voices ; having an uncultivated 
ear, they cannot quite master the half notes, and consequently 
a discord or false note is the result They have been taught the 
tonic-sol-fa system, and can read at sight in a most creditable 
manner, putting entirely in the shade a great many of our 
English village choirs, more renowned for the strength of their 
lungs than the sweetness of their music. 

Holy Communion is administered once a month; one pecu- 
liarity is worth noting, water is used instead of wine, Mr. 
Willoughby giving as a reason that when the Holy Eucharist 
was first ordained, wine was used, only because it was the 
natural drink of the country, so water here was used for the 
same reason. I should like to mention here that the national 
manufactured beverage is " beer," brewed from Kaffir corn and 
fermented, and is certainly as much used as wine is in Palestine. 

The number of communicants averages 300, and the total 
number of converts 3,000, but the small attendance is accounted 
for, as the main of the people are out in the country and can 
seldom get into the town. The small number of converts too, 
leaves a wide field for further missionary work, and I fear it 
will be some time yet before Christianity becomes the national 
religion of the country, for one section of the tribe and the 
largest one, too, is bitterly opposed to any advance made by the 
mission. A weekly service for whites only is held in a small hut, 
and conducted by Mr. Willoughby ; the congregation, though 
small, is well attended, and by the principal residents. 
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The Christians have their own burial ground especially set 
apart for them, the other natives burying their dead anywhere, 
in any convenient spot. Taken as a whole, the grief shown by 
relatives and friends on the death of any one is less obtrusive 
amongst the " Bamangwato nation " than others ; there is no 
outward display, nb yells, no moanings, as most other nations 
indulge in ; although occasions do sometimes arise, when some- 
one of less stern a temperament gives way ; on such occasions, 
the grief is certainly excessive and finds vent in sounds more 
noisy than musical. No form or ceremony is observed at a 
burial. On the death of any one, the body is kept until the 
small hours of the morning, generally just before sunrise, and is 
then laid on two thin poles with cross pieces forming a rude 
litter. It is then carried to the place of burial, generally some 
place where the ground is soft, and easily dug. A fire is 
lighted (nothing can be done without a fire) and the grave dug ; 
one thing is noticeable, absolute silence is maintained during 
the whole process. The body is then lowered into the grave, 
the two long sticks half broken through and covered in ; all that* 
shows a grave are the four small sticks poking out at each 
corner of the grave, and then each man returns to his own 
home in silence. 

The school has been built two and a half years, at a cost of 
;^6oo, and like the church, entirely defrayed by the " Bamangwato 
Nation." It is built in the form of I, and is surrounded by an 
excellent play-ground, fenced in with the usual wooden fence — 
mud brick walls, liberally white-washed inside and out, the whole 
covered with a zinc roof. The building contains four class- 
rooms, all furnished with the orthodox regulation school desks 
and seats, with the exception of one room which is used by the 
infants ; this only has a teacher's desk, the infants squatting in 
the usual fashion on the ground. The walls of the different 
rooms are adorned with the usual school maps of different 
countries, pictures of all kinds of animals, Scripture stories and 
spelling cards. In the centre room, which will hold the entire 
school, Miss Young, who is at the head of the educational de- 
partment, presides. She has a small harmonium, and in a 
corner I noticed a box of dumb-bells, showing that the 
muscular as well as mental development is not neglected. 
Miss Young had the assistance of Miss Hargreaves, who, un- 
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fortunately, was compelled to resign and go back to England, 
through a severe accident received from a fall off her horse ; 
they are also assisted by one male pupil teacher and two 
females. The school itself is 'entirely self-supporting, and has 
been so from the very commencement, requiring no outside help. 
The ordinary fee is five shillings per annum, for which the 
ordinary school subjects are taught, viz: — Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography. Scripture, singing, sewing, the girls 
getting very adept at the latter. An extra charge of £2 per 
year is made for those wishing to learn English, and is looked 
upon as a special luxury, large numbers availing themselves of 
the opportunity to learn, and are rapidly becoming most pro- 
ficient, picking up the language very quickly. A kindergarten 
class for infants is also well attended, and the youngsters 
learn very quickly under its well-known methods. 

Two days in the week, Mrs. VVilloughby holds a special class 
for washing and ironing, but this is outside the ordinary school 
routine. 

The school is divided into six classes, all of which use the 
standard book " The English Royal Reader ; " at present the 
school numbers 200 ; work commences at 7.30 a.m. and ceases 
at 1 1 a.m. ; no afternoon work, thus avoiding the hot part of the 
day. Some of the more advanced and wealthier pupils receive 
private tuition in drawing, but they find the greatest difficulty 
in getting over the mysteries of a straight line ; it seems quite 
beyond their powers, and is often a case of weeks of hard work 
before the difficulty is mastered ; one thing may, in a way, 
account for this, and that is, that everything with which they 
come in contact is anything but a straight line ; all their 
houses are circular, kraals circular, shields oval, and all their brass 
work and carving is circular in form — and even their method of 
fighting is in a crescent like the Basuto race. Drilling and 
marching in step is also part of their education, and Miss Young 
has accomplished what no other teacher up here has ever suc- 
ceeded in doing, and what it was prophesied she never would do, 
and that is — teaching the youngsters to march in step, and 
beyond that, change step in time. 

I lately had an opportunity of being present at the annual 
distribution of prizes. A day which is looked forward to with 
the keenest interest by, not only the children themselves, but by 
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the parents as well. The proceedings commenced at 9 o'clock 
in the morning with an inspection of work, all the fathers and 
mothers being admitted. Every kind of garment was displayed, 
from the child's frock to a knitted 'baby's boot, dolls dressed in 
the height of English fashion, pinafores, &c., the men evincing as 
much interest in the sewing as the women, perhaps even more, as 
most of them are very ingenious workmen. 

On the walls were hung specimens of drawing, writing and 
arithmetic, the writing being especially good, and it really is 
wonderful to think of the progress of those who four years back 
were in absolute ignorance, without the slightest knowledge that 
there even was such a thing as writing or arithmetic, and now 
one sees specimens of handwriting quite equal to any English 
village school child of twelve or thirteen. At the end of the in- 
spection, the needlework was all sold, and eagerly the many 
applicants crowded round Miss Young, who, in a very short space 
of time, cleared out the entire amount. One very amusing episode 
struck me. A white lady, wife of a missionary at Inyati, who 
was lately nearly murdered by the Matabele, turned up some- 
what late, and shaking hands with her friends round her, was 
suddenly confronted with the black greasy paw of an old woman 
standing by, who wasn't going to lose the chance of shaking 
hands with a white. The lady's face was a picture worth study- 
ing, as she slowly put her hand, encased in a new glove, into the 
grimy paw of the grinning old woman. The costumes of the 
natives were varied. One lady in particular attracted my notice. 
A huge balloon-like skirt of pink with a blue jacket, and a boat- 
shaped straw hat, trimmed with a perfect rainbow of ribbons 
and gay feathers, underneath which was a wizened, wrinkled face, 
seemed to catch my eye whichever way I looked. The main 
feature of the day was the musical drill, in which 173 children 
took part. The boys held dumb-bells in their hands and went 
through a series of evolutions, accompanied by such well-known 
airs as " Coming thro' the Rye," " Keel Row," one little child of 
barely four going through the exercises with great gusto. After 
the drill was over the children marched round and eventually 
filed into the school. As soon as all were in their places, at the 
tinkle of a bell, the whole suddenly squatted. It looked for all 
the world as if the floor had suddenly given way, and they had 
gone through with it, so spontaneous and sudden was the move- 
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ment. Several songs, hymns and recitations were given both in 
Sechwana and English, the recitations being particularly good, 
only one word missed. 

The prizes were then given for reading, writing and sewing. 
Mr. Willoughby made a speech, as did also Kama, who gave 
away the prizes. His speech was a short one, and to the point, 
praising the work done, urging them to continue in their 
work, and to learn as much of anything they could as possible, 
saying it was mainly through the ignorance of their fathers and 
forefathers that Kaffir beer was drunk and so much abused, 
and further urging them one and all to join the Temperance 
League. He also offered to educate those children whose 
parents were too poor to find the necessary fees, saying that he 
would allow no one to have an excuse for not educating their 
children. Rachura, too, made a short speech, urging the 
children to follow out his father's words. Each child was then 
given a small present of some sort, and after a cup of tea and 
bread the feast was over. I* cannot speak highly enough of the 
work done by Miss Young ; her whole heart seems to be in her 
work, and her enthusiasm carries the children along with her, 
who one and all evince the keenest interest in their work, and 
look upon school hours as the happiest time of the day. I never 
heard one youngster say school was a nuisance. 

The " Bamangwato " have a very strong standing army, each 
man as soon as he becomes eighteen joins a regiment. There 
are eight regiments in all, each being formed according to age, the 
oldest regiment being naturally the smallest on account of the 
veterans in it. It is an excellent system, as it creates a spirit of 
good-fellowship, each man having on either side of him men of his 
own age, men who have known him and played with him since they 
were babies, hunted together, and every prospect of dying to- 
gether. Each regiment has its own peculiar call, and as they 
are wanted for digging wells or some other work, the crier (or 
trumpeter, as he would be in our army) mounts the tree in the 
" Koltilodi," and the cry is taken up by any who hear it, and in 
an incredibly short time the whole staat is aroused. 

I paid a visit to Mr. Willoughby, who has been most kind in 
giving me every information be could. He has a very comfort- 
able house some three-quarters of a mile outside the town itself, 
though still in the staat. He has built it at his own expense, 
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and when the " Bainangwato " heard that he intended building, 
they most generously made him a present of £100 towards the 
cost, and this is the more remarkable, as one of the chief features 
of the nation is their love- of the " bawbees." The interior of the 
house is well, but plainly furnished, most of the walls showing 
the hobby of its master, in the various photographs of local 
scenery hanging on them. 

I also paid a visit to Kama,, and found him seated under the big 
tree in the " Koltilodi," surrounded by his court. Kama's photo* 
graph has been so often before the British public that I won't go 
into any details except tzo say that his face is the most intelligent 
and kindly-looking of any Kaffir I have met ; he has a shrewd, 
piercing way of looking at you from under his brows, as if he 
were summing you up, and his opinions are generally correct 
ones. He was giving an audience to a trader just down from 
Victoria. I waited until the interview was over, and was then in- 
troduced to him. He shook hands cordially, and motioned me to 
sit on a camp stool. With the help of an interpreter I managed 
to carry on an animated conversation. Kama refuses to learn 
any other language than his own, considering it infra dig, to do 
so. The conversation chiefly turned on his late visit to England, 
He expresses profound admiration for Mr. Chamberlain, or 
" Mohatlodi " (the man who settles things), as the natives call 
him. In fact he and Her Majesty are alike held in the greatest 
awe and reverence. What seemed to have impressed itself most 
on his mind is the large number of gun factories in Birmingham, 
which he seems to have been thoroughly shown over, and the pro- 
cess of making them fully explained. • I fear though that some 
one had misled hitn, for he told me hie couldn't understand how 
it was that the whole world was supplied with arms from so 
small a place. He told me he was most anxious to start a school 
of cookery ; evidently he fully approved of the English method 
of cooking, but as I pointed out to him, in order to carry out 
this idea, he'd have not only to build proper ovens, but also im- 
port proper stoves, for the primitive manner at present in vogue, 
would be greatly against anything like decent cooking. The 
King's treasurer amused me ; seated on his haunches, in the circle 
round the tree sat this noble individual, his eyes fondly fixed on 
his feet, which were covered with a pair of open-worked socks, 
and a pair of dancing pimps with huge bows ; go where I would, 
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look where I would, those pumps caught my eye, and the happy 
possessor of them lovingly contemplating the beauty of them. 
I believe they were a present from Kama on his return. Kama 
himself was dressed in European fashion, and ye gods ! wearing 
a clean white shirt Amongst the many round the tree were 
several of the chiefs own family, notably, "Racosa," "Cweui," 
his two sons-in-law, and Leghomo, his son. The latter I 
eventually got to know fairly well ; and emphatically repudiate 
another statement made by Mr. de Waal, who thus decribes 
Leghomo, " not worth much, a feeble good-for-nothing.'* On 
the contrary he is just over six feet, well proportioned, and 
takes a most lively interest in the " staat " and affairs of the 
nation. I fancy Mr. de Waal would somewhat alter his opinions, 
did he come to try conclusions with this "feeble good-for- 
nothing.*' For some reason this writer has set his mind 
against the " Bamangwato '' nation, and expresses no kind 
feeling towards them, but then I do not consider a man 
competent to judge and condemn a nation or any man, who has 
only had three-and-a-half hour^' acquaintance with them. 

When the chief returned from his visit to England, he was 
met by a tremendous concourse of people, who escorted him 
from the border to the staat, amidst great rejoicing ; for it was 
felt that by his visit to England, he had not only saved his 
country from the clutches of the Chartered Company, but had 
also gained what to him was of more importance, the right to 
prohibit the sale of all intoxicating liquors in his territory. 
The question of temperance is one on which Kama is very firm, 
in fact intemperance is the one misdemeanour he will not over- 
look, and it nearly cost him his "chieftainship." Just previous 
to his departure for England, his brother " Ratliladi," together 
with " Mphoen," were gained over by the specious promises of the 
Chartered Company, and expressing dissatisfaction as to Kama's 
mode of government, left with a large body of followers and 
pitched camp at Macloutsie, giving as a reason their disgust at 
Kama's prohibition of the manufacture of native beer, and in 
order to make their following as large as possible, proclaimed 
that in the new staat, all beer should be free, and no prohibition 
whatever placed on it. Consequently a large number of the 
tribe, though satisfied with Kama's rule in other respects, deserted 
and joined the discontcntcds. Kama, seeing it was a case of 
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splitting up the tribe into two factions, or allowing the sale of 
beer, very wisely gave way on this point, and agreed to the 
manufacture of the beer being carried on as formerly. Most 
of the deserters returned, but Kama refused to pardon Ratliladi, 
and he still is away, and I hear doing good service in helping 
the Imperial Government in conveying food and arms to 
Buluwayo. 

For two weeks after his arrival, Kama's old enemy, 
" dyspepsia," laid him up, and so no public account of his travels 
and the wonderful sights he had seen was given ; but on his 
recovery a vast audience assembled in his large kraal to see the 
magic lantern, specially given to him by the Queen, but it was 
not a success, owing to the small sheet and the large audience ; so 
it was decided to hold a series of entertainments in the church, 
which does duty for all public meetings and entertainments, as 
well as public worship, and, as space was limited, each ward 
received an invitation for a certain night, thereby doing away 
with any unnecessary packing, and everyone had a chance of 
being present. What seemed to interest the audience most, was 
a picture and description of a sheep dog trial, and the way sheep 
were penned, the native dog being a long, lean, ugly creature 
of the lurcher tribe, useless for any purpose save watch dogs 
or scavengers, and I quite think if any man cared to speculate 
in a few well-trained sheep dogs, very large prices would be 
realized, for the natives on the whole are a wealthy race. The 
highest point of enthusiasm was reached when a portrait of 
Her Majesty appeared on the sheet, and the " Ows Hiahs " 
and various expressions of approval lasted some minutes — 
Chamberlain's likeness too coming in for a large share of 
applause; in fact, no European statesman is so well known, and 
so revered as he is, and so long as Kama lives, so long will the 
Bamangwato nation remain the firm and staunch allies of 
England. 

Every man in and out of the staat speaks more than well of 
Kama. Mr. Willoughby in particular — who has had more inter- 
course with him than any other white man, and therefore more 
competent to form a judgment — speaks most highly of his im- 
partiality, and his just treatment towards whites. In small matters 
he is always willing to take advice, but on state matters he takes 
a h'fce from no one, black or white, acting entirely on his own judg- 
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ment and responsibility, and it must be confessed his conclusions 
are generally correct ones. It is well known that though there 
are many chiefs in this part of the world professing Christianity, 
Kama is the only one who can be entirely trusted in, and who 
will not go back on his word when once passed ; the others are 
honest so far as it suits them, and I fear have little or no regard 
for the laws of " meum and tuum." In fact, to sum Kama's 
character up in one English word, he is a " gentleman " in every 
meaning of the word. 

Every question of importance is discussed by the whole tribe, 
each adult male member having a voice and a vote in the 
matter. There are two kinds of assembly. '* Pico," which is 
just the ordinary assembly held nearly daily, and the "Lecolo," 
which is much more serious, and is only called in times of war ; 
each man then has to attend armed, and if rich enough, mounted 
as well. One yearly ceremony is always held, even in these 
Christian times, and is only the continuance of an old heathen 
custom under a Christian name and observances. I have for- 
gotten the native name, but the translation is " to bite the year.*' 
It is held at the end of harvest, at the beginning of the plough- 
ing season, and there is abundance of food about. In old days 
it was the great festival of the year, and was a special " gala " 
day for the witch doctors. On this date all the nation used to 
assemble at midnight in the huge kraal, squatting around in 
circles eight to ten deep, leaving a bare space in the centre of 
the kraal, every eye fixed on two strange, fantastic- looking 
creatures, clothed in skins, bangles on their arms and feet, 
copper necklaces round their necks, to which were suspended 
long strings of teeth, beetles and other charms. Huge caps of 
long-haired fur on their heads, from under which hung masses 
of long, black, greasy, tangled hair, thick with clay, fat, small 
stones and bladders of rats and mice. Beyond this, belts of 
rattling seeds, which gave forth a peculiar jangle as they moved 
to and fro. These two terrible creatures are the most potent 
witch doctors of the tribe, who are supposed to hold converse 
with the gods, to be dealers of charms, and able to save or take 
away life. In the centre of the bare place burns a huge fire, 
casting its bright yellow gleams on the uplifted black faces and 
glistening white teeth of the assembled nation. A huge 
cauldron stews on the fire, into which from time to time the 
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witch doctors, with many mystic signs and incantations, cast 
the human bones of slaughtered enemies, or of victims especially 
reserved for the ceremony. Here it is the special deeds of the 
nation during the past year are recited, the recitation being 
accompanied with frenzied gestures portraying the defeat of 
their enemies and prosperity and victories of the tribe. The 
bewitching of the fields to make them yield good crops in the 
years to come, and prognostications for the future, and the con- 
tinuance of the power of the nation, finish the ceremony. 

It is hard to realise that all this took place only thirty years 
back, that many men still live who took part in these rites and 
ceremonies, and now are content to follow the teaching of the 
Bible, and though still attending the same feast, called under the 
same name, do so to ask God's blessing for their food and 
mercies towards them. Note the difference. Every year on 
the appointed day, the whole nation assembles at sunrise, not 
only the Christian, but the heathen as well, squat side by side. 
The chief, or in his absence the next in precedence, opens the 
ceremony with these words : " We come to bite the year." The 
missionary offers up appropriate prayers of thanksgiving and 
prayers for the harvest, festal psalms and hymns are sung, and 
the vast congregation disperses. Thus what once was an 
ignorant heathen custom, has now been turned into a festival 
corresponding to our " harvest thanksgiving," giving no offence 
to those who are still unbelievers, but even inviting theni to 
attend, and go through a Christian ceremony. 

The progress of civilization cannot better be shown than in 
the publication of a national paper, printed by Bamangwato 
men, and in their language ; the printing office is at Kurnuhau, 
under the editorship of the missionary stationed there. 

A fee of three-and-sixpence per annum is charged, the paper 
called Mohoko A Bechwana^ or The Words of the Bechwan, and 
comes out monthly. On the arrival of the mail, subscribers 
eagerly besiege the mission house for their copy, and the town 
crier mounts the tree and reads the news to the assembled 
crowd, drinking in eagerly each word, and showing their 
appreciation by numerous grunts of approval. Through the 
kindness of Mr. WiUoughby I am able to give a list of the 
contents of the February number, 1896. 
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1. The War between Whites in the Transvaal. 

2. A Native Letter on Affairs of the Staat. 

3. Home Coming of the Bechwana Chiefs. 

4. Article on Scripture and Scripture Stories. 

5. On Invention of Money. 

6. Collection of Native Proverbs. 

7. A Monthly Lesson in English. 

8. Obituary Notices. 

9. Correspondence. 

10. Kama's Return from England. 

The subjects are mainly written by natives ; they take great 
interest in the correspondence column, so much so that at times 
the discussion has to be closed. 

A Kaffir store is a sight peculiar to itself and quite a curiosity 
shop in its way ; every conceivable article in common use is 
sold, from a tall hat to a plough. Millinery, hardware, crockery, 
medicine, soap, bread, meat, in fact there is nothing that you 
can ask for that they haven't got or are just out of. Two 
special articles are much in vogue amongst the nobility and 
gentry. The first is the gorgeous umbrella of five or six 
different colours, which lends additional grandeur to a ragged 
shirt and tattered hat. The other item is soap ; small bottles at 
sixpence each, mostly composed of eau-de-cologne, are largely 
bought by the natives, the use of which is decidedly economical, 
and saves them no end of time and trouble. Washing their 
bodies is an unknown luxury ; like that lady of old who 
declined to dip in the sea, fearing that she would give Provi- 
dence an extra hold over her, so these Kaffirs have a decided 
antipathy to water ; consequently there are times when the 
further one keeps away from them the better it is for one's 
peace of mind and peace of stomach especially ; on these 
occasions they smear their bodies with the scent, and one can 
approach within " hailing," or rather " exhaling " distance. 

The store is the fashionable rendezvous of all the elite, here 
it is the latest fashions in prints, coloured calicoes and handker- 
chiefs are to be seen. Small parties of four and five come 
regularly for their afternoon nip of dried dates, sugar, and 
especially chocolate creams; the latter is esteemed a special 
delicacy when in the " weevily *' state. Here all the latest gossip 
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IS retailed, and though as I said before, perfectly honest, they 
are the greatest beggars and will ask for anything they fancy 
they can wheedle out of the store-keeper. 

What the future of the nation will be is uncertain. It is 
dependent on certain circumstances. The most important 
to my mind is the Temperance question, in which is involved 
the granting of licences to the stores to sell intoxicating liquors 
to the natives ; once this permission is given, the race of the 
Bamangwato is doomed. Up -to now they only know the evils 
of the Kaffir beer, which does no real bodily harm, only causing 
stupefaction for the time being ; but the poison which is sold at 
the stores under the name of spirits is deadly poison, eating 
right into their very insides. Bluestone, cayenne, tobacco, sugar 
and water are the ingredients, and it is truly no exaggeration 
to say that three-quarters of the liquor sold at the wayside 
stores and in Johannesburg, is made out of this terrible con- 
coction ; small wonder then at the firm stand Kama is taking 
to prevent the introduction of this soul-destroyer into his 
kingdom. 

Another consideration is Seghome. On the death of his 
father will he remain true to his religion ? So far as one can 
tell he will do so, but if he gets under the influence of others, 
he may not have the moral strength and courage to resist and 
so fall back again into the old ways. He is still but young, 
and we can but trust that his father's influence and example 
may help him to follow out and help on the great strides that 
have been made in Christianity during his chieftainship. 

I have just heard the news of Kama's intention to marry 
again. This too may help to forward on the good work, for he 
is marrying no daughter of a powerful neighbouring chief, but 
a simple humble maid from his own staat, daughter of one of 
his own herdsmen, and will bind him even closer to the hearts 
of his people. Of one thing we may be sure that come what 
may, no matter who may desert us, whilst Kama lives and 
whilst he is chief of the Bamangwato, so also can England rely 
on his aid and assistance. 

HOPEWILL J. S. MOWELL. 
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I. 

It was the hour before iable-dhbte at the Hotel Pension des 
Palmiers. An unwonted hubbub within had been succeeded by 
a more than usual tranquillity. At present there was a lull of 
hushed expectancy in the air. 

Even the honest, but rather wooden countenances of the two 
Swiss waiting maids, betrayed a sense of wondering though re- 
pressed agitation. Madame Favart, whose husband was a native 
of the Riviera, came from the same Swiss valley, and when it is 
stated that, for a third winter, she had persuaded the girls to ex- 
change their dearly-beloved mountains for the sunny, but ener- 
vating, South of France, surely nothing further need be said for 
her, by way of eulogy. 

The kitchen was in possession of a new chef, who, emulous of 
surpassing his predecessors, was exerting an almost superhuman 
amount of energy in the achievement of a more than ordinarily 
pretentious menu. Judging from the medley of savoury odours 
which floated up the staircase, until it penetrated as far as the 
third dtage^ the dinner that evening promised to be a big 
success. But however devoutly the landlady may have been 
hoping for such a consummation, the primary cause of ex- 
citement had nothing to do with the new chef, 

A totally unexpected blessing had descended on the pension 
a couple of hours earlier, in the shape of a new arrival. More 
propitious still— in the shape of a man. A man, moreover, con- 
cerning whose social status the little community had no reason 
to harbour the faintest s^pprehension. True, the satisfaction felt 
might have been more complete, had the stranger turned out to 
be a compatriot. But then his credentials, in themselves, might 
be considered in the light of so many counter-attractions. The 
newcomer, it was obvious, from his erect and rather stiff bearing 
cither was, or had been an officer in the German army ; he had 
a " von '* prefixed to his name, and, as a violin case had formed 
part of his baggage, what more likely than that he would turn out 
to be a skilled musician ? Only dUettantey of course : nothing so 
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Bohemian as a professional would have been tolerated with 
equanimity by the select English circle which had assembled 
for the winter in the Pension des Palmiers. 

These important items of information had already, in some in- 
explicable manner, become current throughout the establishment 
when the bell rang for table-dhote. And it was quite remark- 
able with what rare punctuality, on this occasion, everyone 
hastened to obey the summons. 

There was but one vacant seat left, near the head of the table, 
when Herr Karl yon Ritter entered the salle-d-manger. To this 
empty chair he was speedily ushered by Liza, the brightest and 
most comely of the Swiss maids. 

On the loud clatter of women's voices had fallen a sudden 
silence. 

The stranger's elaborate Teutonic bow took his neighbours 
sadly unawares. The only one who slightly responded to it, was 
a quiet-looking girl, seated opposite to him. 

A stern, hawk-featured lady, to her right, who occupied the 
post qf honour, now adjusted her pince-nez^ in order to take a 
minute survey of the male intruder. 

" Too cool and collected by half,*' she asserted in a resonant 
bass voice, turning to address the girl, who regarded her without 
any perceptible change of expression. 

But here the tongues broke out afresh, and with such extra- 
ordinary vigour, that Herr von Ritter might have been observed 
to throw an alarmed glance down the table. Could it be possible 
that, by some strange mistake, he found himself in an asylum 
for deaf old ladies ? 

However, the discovery of a stout middle-aged man, seated at 
the foot, tended to reassure him. He also caught sight of two 
smiling, over-dressed young ladies on his own side, who were 
craning their long necks, in order to look at him. 

But now the soup already is ladled out. Quick, Liza 1 Brisk 
up, Anna ! For the serious business of eating has begun, and 
two pairs of hands and feet, however willing, are none too many 
to wait upon the score of guests. 

•* ParleZ'Vous VOnglaiSy Mongseer ? " 

The foreigner heard a feeble organ on his right, which pro- 
ceeded from a frail old lady, with a wizened, but benign counte- 
nance. 
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" What IS it he says ? " demanded, vociferously, the lady at 
the head of the table. " Tell her to address him in German, 
Miss Ullathorne." 

" Doch^ gnddige Frau^ I speak English,'* responded the new- 
comer, before the girl had time to interfere. " For more than a 
year I was in London." 

" Is he an Englishman, after all ? Well, Tm sure, that will 
save us no end of trouble, won't it. Lady Holiday ? " 

The frail old lady replied by sundry negative shakes of the 
head, her usual expedient when she failed to understand what 
was said to her. 

" She is so dreadfully deaf," continued the other, gazing stonily 
at von Ritter. " I only wish she could be persuaded to use the 
ear-trumpet that she has lying idle upstairs." 

" What does he say. Miss Ullathorne? Come, don't you hear 
me speaking ? " she added, testily. 

" Yes, Mrs. Markham, he says that deafness is a sad afifliction.'* 

The girl's voice and manner were perfectly composed, and as 
unconscious of provocation, as they were devoid of any under- 
lying significance, when she repeated the stranger's words. 

Meeting her eyes for the first time, von Ritter noted that they 
were hazel, and had soft depths in them. 

** Cest biang agreeable ici: des jolies promenades I " persisted 
Lady Holiday, vaguely, and giving him a wistful side-glance. 
" Avez-vous Hi ici avang ?'* 

Von Ritter smiled amiably, and shook his head. 

" A man does a stupid thing, when he comes to a pension full 
of ladies," put in Mrs. Markham, who was evidently displeased, 
for some reason or other, at the German's advent. " We only 
came here ourselves on account of my health, and because I 
thought it would be quieter than at an hotel. My dear friend, 
Mrs. Willoughby, is at the Belle Vue, and I often wish I had 
joined her there at once." 

"Yes, it is a great pity," murmured the stranger, politely, as he 
helped himself to merlan frit 

" You won't find the fish here at all worth eating," continued 
his interlocutor, in a still more hostile manner. " I never touch 
it myself. Miss Ullathorne, will you let me hear the bill of 
fare?" 

The young lady thus appealed to, immediately read the memi 
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aloud, in a high-pitched voice, and as if she were well accustomed 
to the task. 

" Now I ask you, what real sustenance is there in any of those 
dishes ? " asked a thin, sallow-faced lady seated next her, who 
dined regularly every day off an underdone beefsteak. 

She wore a remarkable helmet-shaped cap, and a tippet, com- 
posed alike of shabby crimson velvet and soiled yellow lace. An 
eye for colour was her forte, she often said, and her bedroom, as 
an immediate result, resembled a bazaar of trumpery Japanese 
nick-nacks. Here she held her afternoon receptions, and 
regaled her visitors with etna-brewed tea and stale seed cake. 

" Thank Heaven, Miss Martindale, we are not all bom with 
the same carnivorous tastes," observed Mrs. Markham, re- 
pellently. 

" Are you an invalid ? " interrogated the former, bending her 
full gaze on the German. 

" Not exactly," he replied, surprised at the abruptness of the 
question. " Two years ago I had a malignant fever, and was 
obliged to leave the service. But now I regain my usual health.** 

" Gratulire ! " replied this eccentric personage, as she be- 
sprinkled her steak plentifully with pepper. " And I must also 
compliment you on the fluent way in which you speak English. 
Eh, don't you think so. Miss UUathorne ? " 

" Yes, it is excellent," said the girl, but without looking at him 
again. 

He observed that she rarely spoke unless someone directly 
addressed her, and that on the single occasion when she volun- 
teered a remark, it was allowed to pass unnoticed. But, im- 
pervious to such manifest neglect, she fulfilled all the trivial de- 
mands exacted of her, with the same unfailing cheerfulness and 
alacrity. Presumably, she was the lady companion of the aristo- 
cratic dame, who chose to assume a happy ignorance of her own 
deafness. 

Certainly, his vis-d-vis was not pretty in the least Yet as the 
meal progressed, Von Ritter found himself gazing now and 
again, with critical interest, at her face. In fact, he gave himself 
some trouble to find out what there was about it that could 
possibly awaken such a sudden interest in him. 

The irregular features and almost colourless complexion, 
were framed by a quantity of crisp, reddish-brown hair, twisted 
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into a loose knot, rather low down on the neck. These 
abundant tresses and the luminous eyes, were her two redeeming 
points. But what chiefly struck him concerning the small, 
girlish face, was the expression of patient, unruffled serenity, in- 
describably sweet, and yet with a touch of latent yearning, 
which so strangely beautified it. 

Then his thoughts drifted away to the last concert of the 
London season, at which he had been present, and to a Prince 
of Violinists, with whom he had the good fortune to be slightly 
acquainted. His reverie was interrupted by Mrs. Markham's 
harsh, imperious voice. 

" You play the violin, do you not ? I hope you will give us 
some music in the evenings ? " 

" Perhaps I may," he answered, dreamily, while he listened, 
with his delicate inner hearing, to Dr. Joachim's Hungarian 
Concert. 

" Ah, well, you must give me warning, and I shall come down 
to the saloriy on purpose to hear you," she informed him, with 
regal condescension. 

** Wie ? What was it that you said ? " he demanded in 

slow, far-away accents. 

" I said, if you will let me know in good time, I will go down 
to hear you play. He is as deaf as a door-post," she concluded 
angrily, turning towards her young companion. 

*^ faime le violon mieux que toutes les autres instruments^^ 
quavered Lady Holiday, on his other side, who had somehow 
obtained an inkling of the topic handled. 

** Now, really, this is too bad," recommenced Mrs. Markham, in 
the tone of one who had just made some heartrending discovery. 
" The landlord knows perfectly well that I can't digest this 
pudding. You must remind him of the fact. Miss Ullathorne. 
It is most inconsiderate of the Favarts — especially when, with 
my poor appetite, they must make a splendid profit out of us." 

" Query ! " ejaculated the lady with the helmet, who appeared 
to be apostrophising her empty plate. 

" It is quite unpardonable that they should not remember 
your dislike," as.<?ented the German, seriously, who was doing 
justice to the abused dish himself, with unimpaired appetite. 
Then looking straight across at his vis-d-vis^ he caught himself 
hoping that she might possess, in however small a degree, the 
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sense of humour. Surely those gemiitsvolle brown eyes were 
not without possibilities of mirthfulness. Presently she raised 
them, and he was gratified to find that they had a faint twinkle 
of amusement in them. 

But when Miss Ullathorne sought her chamber that evening, 
there was nothing in her face to suggest that she possessed that 
gift, which is considered rarest among women. There was 
rather something pathetic, if not even tragic, in her demeanour, 
as, before retiring to rest, she took out her diary and made the 
following entry : 

" It is disappointing to find that I appear to have schooled 
myself, during the last two years, in vain. A new man sat 
opposite me at dinner this evening, and I could not bear that he 
should see how lightly I was treated. All the old rebellious 
feelings awoke in me, and it seemed harder than ever to eat 
the dust. Oh, that I could but drink willingly, deep and bitter 
draughts from the cup of mortification, and feel — satisfied ! " 

Then the girl went down on her knees, and shed burning 
tears over the fit of restless discontent which had taken posses- 
sion of her. 

The next day at luncheon, von Ritter found that another seat 
had been assigned him, lower down the table. 

" We all pitied you tremendously last night," the handsome 
Miss Lett, who was his right-hand neighbour, informed him. 
** 1 told the mater and my sister Jimmie, I was sure you must 
be finding it deadly dull. So we all three adjourned to the 
bureau, where a cabinet council was held, and Madame Favart 
promised to place you next to us." 

Here she pointed out to him a goodly-dimensioned, but timid- 
looking lady, and a girl bearing a strong resemblance to herself, 
who had gone to the other side of the table in order to make 
room for him. 

The ex-Lieutenant merely bowed in reply to Miss Lett's 
effusive speech. He experienced a sense of annoyance, which 
verged on disappointment, without being aware of any adequate 
reason for it. 

" Johnnie is quite right," the young lady opposite assured him, 
with a confidential nod: "ours is the lively end of the tabic. 
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Major Brown will tell you so. You two army men ought to 
chum, you know.*' 

" You'll find my daughters remarkably well read, Herr von 
Ritter," here observed Mrs. Lett in a deprecatory manner, and 
very much as if she were repeating a lesson. 

" A trifle too crude that, mater," whispered Jimmie in her ear, 
whereupon the poor lady blushed most distressingly, as was her 
wont — though whether the habit could be ascribed to the effect 
of her daughters* combined snubbing, or to the fact that she 
possessed an irritable heart, continues to be a matter of un- 
certainty. 

" Are you also fond of reading, Madame ? *' the German asked 
her, kindly. 

" I ? — oh, yes. Sir Walter Scott — he was always my 
favourite." 

" Sir Walter is quite out of date,** began Johnnie, dictatorially. 
" We'll lend you some books worth reading, Herr von Ritter. 
You will open your eyes at them, no doubt." 

Here she mentioned two or three recent novels, of an essen- 
tially modern character. 

"Fireworks!** remarked the new-comer, with good-natured 
contempt. " You will call it bad taste on my part, no doubt, but 
1 like better Scott, and Thackeray, and Dickens. It has amused 
me greatly, however, this Eternal Feminine question.** 
" Ah ! ** exclaimed both girls simultaneously. 
" Of course, we should never expect you to take it seriously,'* 
declared Jimmie with a lofty air. *' Your German ladies are not 
permitted to attend lectures ; they have no access to examina- 
tions, and are ridiculously behind the times." 

" Oh, but they are on the road to overtake you," he said, with 
a laugh. " You should read Die FraUy our monthly magazine, 
on the subject. It is a case of many good cooks spoilt.** 

" Tant mietix. I fear that you Germans will be among the 
last to hold out a helping hand to the * new * woman, Herr von 
Ritter." 

" I suppose we must first become * new ' men," he said quietly, 
his remark giving rise to general amusement. 

" Well, here is good luck to your poor, crushed, slaving Haus- 
frail /[' cried Johnnie gaily, as she filled up her glass with vin 
ordinaire. ** May there be a brighter future in store for her ! " 
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In this fashion, the two sisters kept up a constant chatter 
throughout the repast, while their well-trained mother sat and 
listened approvingly. 

At dinner the same programme was about to be repeated, 
when von Ritter elected to vary it by pointedly addressing his 
remarks to Mrs. Lett But she had barely time to reply by a 
fluttering monosyllable, before Johnnie was once more en 
Evidence. 

"Isn*t it a comfort that one can speak to mother without 
having to scream oneself hoarse?" she said, with animation. 
" Just listen to Violet Ullathorne ! Her voice sounds as croaky 
as a raven's to-day. I mean the plain, red-haired girl with that 
dreadful Mrs. Markham," she explained to the German. " But 
I dare say you didn't notice her last night." 

" Ach^ so! " he returned, in a manner of impenetrable haziness, 
v/hich Miss Lett found tantalizing in the extreme. 

" Well, she is a striking example of the girl without a vocation. 
She hasn't a spark of spirit in her, and is absolutely contented 
to be trampled on. You might really claim her as a country- 
woman, mein Herr'' 

Here Mrs. Lett was observed to sigh hopelessly, and shake her 
head. 

"You ought to try your eloquence upon her, Miss Lett," 
broke in the Major recklessly. " She won't so much as look at 
me, but she might listen to you. It*s a confounded shame, you 

know — a sweet creature like that, spending her best days in ' 

He broke off hurriedly, upon meeting Miss Lett's icy stare of 
astonishment. 

" Better reserve your pity for more appreciative quarters," she 
remarked, somewhat haughtily. " Miss Ullathorne, I am sure 
has never challenged it." 

"Oh, dear, no, they cannot hear us at the other end," Jimmie 
was saying, in reply to some intimation from von Ritter. "There 
is too much noise ; and besides, you know, several of them are 
most aggressively deaf." 

" But there is nothing aggressive about the Lady Holiday, I 
should imagine," he answered, drily. 

" Ah, you are a keen observer, I perceive. Now I do wish 
you would tell me what were your first impressions of Violet 
Ullathorne." 
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" Her name is like herself, I do think. But I agree with your 
sister ; she is probably an old-fashioned young lady, bizarre — 
not up to date, as you say," he concluded, with delicate sarcasm. 

*' I often wish I had Miss Ullathorne's secret, how to cultivate 
the art of indifference," simpered a middle-aged maid, who sat 
to the right of Mrs. Lett " It is a perfect mystery to me how 
she can keep so cheerful, when that poor, dear Mrs. Markham 
is such a constant sufferer. But she can't have much heart — oh, 
no, she really can't." 

" I saw her take a great lot of trouble at dinner yesterday, 
to save the life of a drowning fly," murmured von Ritter, 
abstractedly. 

Then he raised his eyes, and surprised a look of gratitude 
from the only other man present. 

" Oh, but that is nothing — nothing at all," retorted Miss Law, 
determined not to be outdone. " The other night, I couldn't 
get a wink of sleep, because a fly scorched its wings at my 
candle. I can't bear to kill even one of thos'e vicious 
mosquitoes. So much sensibility is a trial to its possessor, it 
really is ! " 

Here Jimmie burst out laughing. 

"Let me recommend a wholesale slaughter of the little 
demons, in order to cure the disease," she said, antagonistically. 

" Don't distress yourself, my dear," conflded Johnnie to her 
sister, in a stage whisper, across the table. " I have it on good 
authority, that she gets Anna to kill them for her regularly, 
every night." 

But Miss Law affected to ignore this aside. 

"Did you ask Madame Favart for thinner mousquetaires. 
Miss Dacre?" she asked von Ritter's left-hand neighbour, a 
silent, self-contained spinster, very fresh and dainty in her 
apparel, with delicate retrouss^ features, which bore the mark of 
habitual discontent, and somehow gave the impression of a dis- 
appointed life. But blighted affections, if there were any, had 
given place, in her case, to a stock of small though deeply- 
rooted ■ fads and prejudices. These would always cling to her 
now, as a limpet sticks to its rock, and a prolonged round of 
pension-life only tended to multiply them. She rarely smiled, 
and always seemed to be overflowing with an unlimited supply 
of tender concern for herself. 

21 
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" Oh, yes," she replied, in a thin, measured voice, " I said I 
should not be able to stay on, unless they were changed at once. 
It's the least they can do to oblige me. You know how shabby 
my room is. IVe been comparing them again, and I find that 
your wall-paper is a great deal better than mine. You remem- 
ber, I always told you so." 

*' Perhaps it is, but then, look at the holes in my carpet ! I 
can assure you the draught through the stone floor, during that 
spell of cold weather, was something too excruciating. But as 
I told Madame Favart this morning, the heat at present is 
simply unbearable. There is too much sirocco. I can't endure 
it — no, I really can't. I wish I were at Vevey." 

" If you were afflicted with nerves like mine, then you might 
have reason to complain," interposed Miss Dacre acridly. 
"And as for the Belvidfere, at Vevey, I never met such a 
strange set of pensionnaires in my life. There was not a soul 
among them with whom I could associate. It was the greatest 
blessing to get away." 

" Wellj do you know, nearly a week must have elapsed, before 
we discovered that you had gone," recriminated Miss Law, 
with smooth maliciousness. " You should have seen the Christmas 
dinner we had there last year," she went on, turning to Mrs. 
Lett, who immediately began to show lively signals of distress. 
" Oh, madam, the one we had here was not to be compared to 
it. It was superb — oh, yes, it really was ! And I told our host 
as much, when I complained about that dreadful turkey. You 
cannot have forgotten the tough turkey, madam ? " 

" Lieber Himmel ! " exclaimed von Ritter, under his breath, 
"but these Favarts do not walk exactly on roses." 

Whereupon he permitted his eyes to wander down the table, 
and snatched a refreshing glance at a face in marked contrast 
with these others. If he had seen it, with its look of divine 
patience, encircled by an aureole, like that of some martyred saint, 
he thought, in his present frame of mind, that he would not 
have been surprised. 

Already disillusioned of life in a pension, without waiting 
for the dessert, he hastily quitted the table. 

" He is not handsome, but so distinguished-looking, and so 
delightfully soldier-like," said Jimmie to her sister, as they 
peeled their oranges. " Didn't you almost expect to hear the 
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clank of a sword, and the jingling of spurs, when he got up, and 
strode out of the room ? " 

"There is something of a musician about him as well, I 
think," murmured Miss Lowe, half to herself, in languishing 
tones. " Anyhow, he looks as if he were quite out of the 
common run — oh, yes, indeed, he really does ! '' 



III. 

Early on the following afternoon, the German strolled out 
through the garden, and down to the Promenade. 

It was one of those balmy, sunlit Riviera days, when the 
Mediterranean lies sparkling beneath the deepest of blue skies, 
unbroken by the tiniest cloudlet 

At this hour there was hardly anyone about, though presently 
the band would play in the Kiosque, and the scene would be 
full of life and gaiety. 

Soon he left the purple mountains behind him, and the har- 
bour, above which rose^the red roofs of the old town, crowned 
by the parish church and belfry. Along the bay to his left 
stretched the amphitheatre of the new town, ending in green 
hills, dotted with white villas. On the sea, with its dancing blue 
ripples, glistened the russet lateen and white sails of innumer- 
able boats and steam yachts — part of the horizon being shut 
out by the little peninsula and islands in the distance. The air 
was laden with the scent of mimosa, eucalyptus, and orange 
trees, and of roses, which seemed to be blooming everywhere. 

Having finished his cigar, von Ritter retraced his stepg. But 
when he reached the pension, instead of going at once indoors, 
he wandered round the garden. He had caught sight of a lady 
in the furthest 'angle, who sat looking seaward, and who 
appeared to be sketching. Coming up quietly behind her, he 
saw that he had been right in his conjecture. It was Miss 
Ullathome, and he paused for a moment before making his 
presence known to her. 

Her auburn hair showed threads of gold in the sunshine, and 
stood out against the pale green vine tendrils, on the trellis-work, 
in her rear. So did her delicately-tinted profile, which seemed 
to gain colour in the caressing warmth of the pearly, limpid 
atmosphere. The leaf shadows played boldly over her where 
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she sat, on a jutting fragment of old pink wall. She looked 
absorbed, and thoroughly in earnest. The weight of effort was 
on her brow ; its peacefulness had fled. 

He stepped into the foreground, and raised his hat 

Quick as thought she half closed the sketch-book in her hand. 

** Too late, mein Frduleinl' he said apologetically. " That palm 
tree comes well against the sky." 

" And the prickly pear, is it not perfect ? My sketch was an 
experiment, but I only spoil the paper and waste the time." 

She spoke in a hurried sort of way, which he observed, and 
attributed, rightly, to the fact that she but rarely found a sym- 
pathetic listener — and that from no fault of her own. 

" JSltin^ that is not the way to look at it. But may 1 ask, if 
this is really your first attempt ? " 

" Oh, yes. It was a foolish impulse, but — but your violin has 
to answer for it, you know." And she blushed ingenuously as 
she looked up at him. 

" Wie ? Achy so ! You are also au troisieme, I hope my 
playing does not annoy you, Frdulein ? " 

" On the contrary, it made me long to — well, you will under- 
stand — to do all sorts of things. And this dismal failure is the 
result Now I feel miserable." 

" I cannot believe you are ever that," he said with a smile. 

" Another proof, if it were wanting, that I am without talent 
Genius is nothing, if not unhappy — is that not so ? " 

He noticed that her voice sounded rough and husky, with 
much shouting; but there was something in its timbre that 
thrilled him strangely all the same. 

" There is something better than genius," he answered, slowly 
and thoughtfully. " It is to cling to the Faith of one's child- 
hood. Nowadays, that is rare. But you are one of those who 
have not fallen away. Nicht wahr?^' 

Suddenly her eyes filled with compassionate tears. 

" It often puzzles me how the unhappy ones who do so can 
bear to go on living," she said simply. " It must be so hard for 
them." 

He regarded her with interest for a few seconds, and then he 
shook his head. 

" No," he said, " it is the other way. " If it were easy to keep 
true, we should all do it, and where would the test come in ? " 
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She did not seem surprised at his having given the conversa- 
tion a personal turn on such short acquaintanceship. Oddly 
enough, her thoughts had already flown to others. In this girl 
was evidently lacking that modern spirit of individualism, which 
regards self diS the one object in life to be cultivated and cared 
for. Her creed was a wider one. In her heart there appeared 
to be boundless space wherein to embrace the whole of weak, 
wavering humanity. 

" You have a great lot of pity in you," he continued in his 
frank, blunt way. " And I, too, am very sorry, but it is for all the 
poor, dull souls, that have no music in them. Are not you ? " 

" How do you know that you need not be sorry for me also?" 
she could not resist asking. 

" Because at first sight I found melody in your face. There- 
fore, I felt sure that it must be in your heart. Forgive me that 
I cannot express myself more subtly, Frdulein'^ 

" Lives with music in them, and lives without," she murmured, 
reflectively. " But isn't it very strange that the music itself is 
never exhausted, and never comes to an end ? Isn't it strange 
that new tunes go on being born for ever ? Where do they 
come from ? Are not you in the secret ? " 

The musician was watching her half absently, as he replied : 

" Who can tell ? Least of adl, how can I ? They come and 
go, like the wind. Sometimes I look at my violin, and wonder 
if I shall ever wake it to say anything new, or worth listening to." 

" Oh, yes, some day you will create," she predicted, with all 
the undoubting confidence of an oracle. "Why, already you 
play like a virtuoso. But they say you only do it for amuse- 
ment Is that true?" 

" Gott set Dank^ I have not to amuse the public," he returned, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. " But does one live merely to 
amuse oneself? Ach^ nein^ life is more serious. And for me, 
die Kunst is my religion — you know what that means ? " 

*' Ah, I thought so," she said, rather breathlessly, and as her 
eyes sought his, with a look of almost reluctant understanding, 
he was able to divine the vague speculation that floated through 
her mind concerning the tenets which he held. 

There was a brief pause. 

" But why won't you play for the guests here, in the salon ? " 
she asked impulsively. 
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** Because that is utterly impossible," he retorted, with a tragic 
air. " They are so — what you call, antipathetic. Besides, I am 
not gregarious, and my own little room has become very dear 
to me." 

Von Ritter spoke with so much fervour, she could not help 
smiling at him. 

" You are quite right," he said, with an answering smile ; " it 
is certain that I must have entered life a Sonderling. But do 
you give up already ? I will go away at once if I disturb you/ 

She was busy gathering together her sketching materials, and 
did not see his face, which betrayed a certain anxiety. 

" No, it is not that," she put in a disclaimer, " but this was a 
stolen half-hour. Mrs. Markham will have finished her siesta 
and I must go in." 

She rose from her seat on the old pink wall, but lingered yet 
a moment. 

" What a pity ! " he exclaimed regretfully. " You had just 
begun to use the colours." 

" They are very poor ones, because they are too cheap. I 
bought the box this morning on purpose." 

" I wonder if you wish for a first-rate colour-box, as much as 
I do for a real Stradivarius," he remarked, with a boyish laugh. 

" It is clear that your fairy godmother has forgotten the gift 
she bestowed upon you," she answered, brightly. " Why don't 
you invoke her Highness's presence, the next time you play?" 

Her lustrous brown eyes had a witching light in them, and 
there was an indescribable reticence in her smile, which but 
enhanced its sweetness. 

As she stood there, glorified by the glowing sunlight, von 
Ritter wondered no longer at the nameless charm which she 
had from the first possessed for him. His heart was beating 
with unwonted rapidity, and, all at once, words seemed to fail 
him. 

Earnestly his eyes followed her, as, after inclining her head in 
farewell, she walked briskly away in the direction of the house. 
The sun was blazing down on his uncovered head, but not until 
the slim, black figure was out of sight, did he mechanically 
replace his hat. 

On several successive afternoons after this, von Ritter revisited 
the same spot in the garden, but she never came. 
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At meal times, his gaze wandered pretty often towards the 
magnet of her face. He fancied that it grew paler and thinner, 
and that her voice, which he heard frequently upraised, sounded 
huskier. 

Meanwhile, though too exclusive to become exactly popular, 
the ex-Lieutenant was nevertheless regarded in the light of a 
distinct acquisition, by the inmates of the pension. The middle- 
aged ladies, who were here in the majority, had blossomed back 
into a state of surprising juvenility. They polished up their 
jewellery, wore flowers in their gowns, and took extra pains with 
their hair. Lady Holiday, the solitary big-wig of the establish- 
ment, never lost an opportunity of addressing him, whether she 
overheard his replies or not. With Major Brown, he also inter- 
changed courtesies, though it was impossible that the two men 
could ever have much in common. 

One afternoon, about a week later, when von Ritter entered 
the salon^ it happened that he found Violet Ullathorne there 
alone. The glorious weather had tempted everyone out of doors, 
and even Mrs. Markham, contrary to her wont, had gone to take 
tea with her friend at the Belle Vue. 

The girl was standing at the window, looking out at the palm 
trees, their crowns of broad feathery leaves stirred by the softest 
of zephyrs, but her thoughts were elsewhere. Her heavy eyes 
bore the traces of recent tears, and had dark circles round them, 
while two carnation spots burnt on either cheek. 

" All alone, Frdulein ? " he said, with one of his German bows. 
" That is a great wonder. For how long may you hope to 
enjoy this treat ? "' 

" Mrs. Markham will not return until six," she replied, giving 
him an evanescent smile. 

" Gut ! The sight of a piano is suggestive : it opens out 
visions, does it not ? I wonder if you would favour me with an 
accompaniment to my violin. Or, would it, perhaps, bore 
you?** 

" Oh, no, I shall be very pleased," she assented, though without 
any of her usual enthusiasm. 

When I he had brought his violin, however, and after some 
preliminary tuning, they began to play, Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony carried her away on its mystical wings, and for the 
time being she was able to rise above her troubles. 
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The two instruments went together in perfect accord. 

" Never was I so well accompanied by an amateur before," he 
said gently, when the performance came to an end. " But that 
does not surprise me in the least" 

Then perceiving that, though she did not speak, she remained 
sitting at the key-board, he added : 

" Supposing we try this Largo of Handel. . . . But now it 
strikes me that you don't look quite yourself. It will tire you to 
go on, 7iicht wahr? " 

" No, let us start at once," she said, rather unsteadily. 

So the first slow solemn chords were struck, and the dirge- 
like melody rose and fell, increasing in richness and grandeur, 
as it proceeded to its final crescendo and triumphant close. 

No sooner had the last note sounded, than Violet buried her 
face in her hands, and gave vent to a low, long-drawn sob. 

" Achy well ! " exclaimed her companion, in utter dismay, 
** Liebes Frdulein, what is it that has so upset you ? Can it be 
the music ? No, I am certain it is Mrs. Markham. How I do 
detest that woman ! And I understand so perfectly what you 
feel. Yes, in a different way, I too have been through the 
valley of humiliation. To know oneself a king, in health and 
vigour ; then to be laid low, and become helpless as a baby. That 
bends a man, and he learns more than ever he did in the days 
of his strength and independence. For when the body is 
crippled, the soul awakes. Helplessness is a crucial test of 
one's courage, and it has made me more of an artist, I do 
believe: Ach^ Gott ! what a great lot of training an artist 
requires, until he shows not the least sign of training. And to 
master the theory of composition a life-time is not enough. . • . 
But tell me, Frduleiriy is it not because you are tired of that 
weary valley? And yet — if you only knew it, you are not 
humiliated ; one sees j'ou transfigured. You are all the while up 
on the sublime heights." 

He had purposely gone on talking, in order that she might 
have space to recover herself, and his motive had given him 
additional fluency. 

" It is not that," she said, with an effort, and lifting! her face, 
all flushed and tear-stained. " Last night I could not sleep, I felt 
so ill and depressed. The voices at lunch were almost [more 
than I could bear. ^My head is on fire, and yet I shiver with 
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cold. If it should be a fever — oh, what shall I do here, quite 
alone ? " 

She was no longer brave and self-reliant. She looked and 
spoke like a frightened child. 

" Bewahre ! " he said, forming at once a swift but just con- 
clusion. " You need not be alarmed, it is only an attack of la 
grippe, I have had it myself, and know well the symptoms. 
What you have to do — well, you must go to bed directly, and 
take hot bouillon. Don't let your spirits go down, and in a few 
days the worst will be over." 

" But I can't go to bed," she objected hopelessly. " What 
would Mrs. Markham say ? " 

" Whatever she may say makes no matter. Madame Favart 
shall tell her how it is, and then she will send for the doctor. 
Now you must promise to do as I advise you, and nurse your- 
self strong again. If not for your own sake," he added, seeing 
that she still hesitated— "^afe^A, you will do it to please me. 
Nicht wahr? " 

There was that in his voice, which caused her to realize in a 
tenfold degree, the accumulated misery and emptiness of her 
life, so heroically endured until now. His kind words came to 
her, like a shower of rain falling on a parched and thirsty land, 
after a prolonged drought. 

She turned her brown eyes upon him, with a look of pathetic 
wonderment in them that he never forgot. Then, as illness and 
prostration gained the mastery over her, despite all her efforts for 
self-control, she burst into a fresh access of hysterical weeping. 

The next moment, von Ritter found himself alone. 

" You poor, sweet, little VeUchenl' he murmured, in tones of 
passionate tenderness, " you have not the faintest notion how 
much you require someone to be sorry for you. But though you 
go willingly all day long to the stake, yet I cannot save you from 
the silent martyrdom." 

Three weeks passed away before the English doctor would 
permit Miss UUathorne to quit her room. 

When at last, on a certain evening, she came down, weak and 
trembling, to the table-cthdtey she listened in vain for the sound 
of a deep, masculine voice, with its slightly-accentuated foreign 
accent. 
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Her timid glance down the table was intercepted by Miss 
Jimmie Lett, who had returned to her old seat, and who gave her 
a friendly nod. 

The dull, aching pain in Violet's heart grew duller and heavier 
as she responded. Strangely enough, she had never regarded 
von Ritter in the light of a possible lover. Rather, she thought 
of him as a heaven-born genius, a Sonderling^ as he had called 
himself, for whom love and marriage were things apart Neverthe- 
less, she had felt as if there existed between them some intangible 
yet unquestionable affinity, which could not easily be dissolved. 
And now, he was gone, gone without a single word ! 

Suddenly, a languid, faint feeling overpowered her, and much 
as she was set against solid food of any kind, compelled her to 
try and eat. 

" You were hardly strong enough to come downstairs this 
evening, my dear. Now you must not refuse to take a glass of 
this good old Burgundy ; it is just what is wanted to build you 
up." 

Lady Holiday's dear, wizened old face beamed upon her, and, 
as her weakness was great, she felt proportionately grateful. 

But Mrs. Markham eyed such a delicate attention with 
marked dissatisfaction written on her high, square brow. 

" Had it not been for that old woman of a doctor. Miss Ulla- 
thorne would have been out of her room at least a week ago," 
she began, in a portentous voice. " How can anyone recover 
from an illness, shut up within four walls and without a breath 
of fresh air ? I ask you that" 

Whereupon Lady Holiday, who had not understood a syllable, 
shook her head with feverish denial, instinctively divining the 
inimical nature of what had been said. 

How dull and listless every one seemed, to be sure ! AH the 
smart gowns had been laid aside. Flowers no longer decked 
the bosoms of the middle-aged maids. The incentive to shine 
was quenched, for the musician, together with the life and zest 
which his presence had imparted, was no longer in their midsL 

Miss Wetherby had also departed, and in her place was a 
lady of elephantine proportions, who had an objectionable habit of 
sniffing, and another of scattering her bread-crumbs in every 
possible direction. 

" Well, in my opinion, to have come down a day sooner would 
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have been to commit a most unpardonable action," she interposed, 
turbulently. " You're quite sure there is no further fear of in- 
fection ? *' edging away from Violet, as she spoke. 

But here Mrs. Markham turned and confronted her, with no 
end of indignant protest in her face and action. 

"Do you imagine for a moment, Miss Todd, that if there 
were the slightest fear of infection, you would see me occupying 
this particular seat ? " 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to inform the reader that her 
interrogation evoked no reply. 

When Liza brought her a cup of bouillon on the same evening. 
Miss Ullathome enquired of her if it were long since the 
German had departed. 

" The allerliebster Herr von Ritter went away the day before 
yesterday, mein Frdulein, Often he asked after you. And see 
— he left this packet for you, and I forgot to give it until now. 
Herrgott ! was fiir ein Geddchtniss! But you will pardon me, 
liebes Frdulein ; it is the Heimwehy that makes one all heart and 
no head." 

So saying, she deposited on the table a neat brown paper 
parcel, while her looks betrayed a reluctant curiosity as to its 
contents. 

" Thank you. The Heimgayig will soon be here, nicht wahr ? " 
asked Violet, in German, pale and agitated, owing to the sudden 
revulsion of feeling which she experienced. 

" Achy jah ! Every hour brings it nearer, Frdulein. Already, 
Anna and I — we taste the snow air from the mountains, and 
that gives me fresh life. Gute nacht, mein Frdulein. SUsse 
Trdume I Ah, she will soon be a Verlobte^ like myself," murmured 
Liza, in her melancholy Swiss patois, as she hurried away, and 
a pleased smile played about her mouth. 

So soon as she found herself alone, Violet undid the string and 
opened out the parcel. 

It contained a box of Winsor and Newton's water-colours, a 
block of prepared paper, brushes, pencils, and other small items, 
which make up the complement of drawing materials. 

Von Ritter had enclosed his card, and beneath his name, he 
had written in pencil, " Gute BesserungT' 

So he had remembered her, after all 1 

Was it a sense of loss or a sense of gain, that caused her tears 
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to flow so fast ? Yet only too vividly did she realize that this 
phase of her life — her brief spell of happiness — was over. And 
what remained to her, to prove that it was anything more than 
a dream ? The memory of the magic contained in a look, or in 
a word, and — a box of water-colour paints. 

On the following day, when the girl was taking her first 
outing in the garden, she was joined by the youngest Miss Lett. 

" Why, we are as pale as a Kly,*' remarked the latter, not un- 
kindly. " There, you take my arm, and we will toddle together. 
You'll be surprised to hear the news — at least, mother was, or 
pretended to be ; but she is off her head with delight, now that 
she has discounted the event. Well, Johnnie is engaged. Oh, 
dear me, Miss UUathorne, whatever you do, please don't suggest 
Major Brown. That would be too dreadful of you. Come, Til 
relieve your anxiety. It it someone in England, awfully nice — 
but of course, he has means as well. We are neither of us the 
sort of girls to make penniless matches. He has been hanging 
on for more than a year, but I suppose the proverbial * Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder * has brought him to the point. 
And Johnnie is like a new creature ever since the letter arrived. 
Oh, yes. 111 give her your congratulations with pleasure. Yes, 
we start for England on Tuesday next The pension gets 
emptier every day. Our German prince went off two days ago, 
without a word, if you please. Wasn't it very grumpy of him, 
to refuse to play for us ? Of course, he is poverty-struck, which 
accounts for his pride and reserve. Now if he had only given a 
concert, I shouldn't have minded a bit going round with the 
plate. Oh, of course, Tm only joking. Seriously though, you 
can't imagine how surprised he was, when Johnnie happened to 
mention that you were distantly related to Mrs. Markham. I 
told him how she worries you to death, and what a mistaken 
sense of duty you have — more especially when all her pelf is 
bequeathed to the hospitals. But you are quite right in 
supposing that no stranger would put up with it." 

" I feel a little tired," faltered Violet, who was overwhelmed 
by the flow of words. " Will you excuse me, if I go indoors ? " 

" Oh, certainly, you've had enough for the first time. And 
besides, the wind is rising. This is the third day of mistral — le 
vent de mery which, the natives say, brings fine weather. But 
look at the dust, faugh ! Ah, here comes that odious old maid 
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who expects so much for her money. Fll ask her if she has 
made it up yet with Miss Dacre. What, haven't you heard ? " 
in a comical aside to Violet " Why, they absolutely quarrelled 
about von Ritter." 

♦ •♦♦**♦ 

Five years later, and the first of a series of classical concerts 
was about to be given in the Prince's Hall, Piccadilly. 

Conspicuous among the fashionable portion of the audience 
was a stern, hawk-featured lady, who, though not in the least 
musical, like many of her kind, would on no account have 
missed the musical treat which had been provided on this 
occasion. 

By her side sat Violet Ullathorne, of aspect more patient and 
serene than ever, but with the soul-hunger looking out of her 
deep hazel g^^s. 

The concert opened with Beethoven's Violin Concerto. The 
orchestra had already assembled in readiness, and the conductor 
was taking his place at the estrade. 

Now the violinist walked leisurely to the front, and after 
courteously acknowledging the acclamations which greeted his 
appearance, calmly shouldered his violin. 

He drew his bow across the strings, and it did not take long 
to discover that here was a great virtuoso. 

His performance was refined and delicate, yet full of passion 
and pathos — a pure, sympathetic, and finished interpretation of 
the great master, in which he was admirably supported by the 
orchestra. 

Not until the second movement was well advanced, did there 
come a pause for the violinist. Then, after throwing a hasty 
glance at the sea of human faces, all turned towards him, his 
^yos travelled slowly along the front row of stalls, as if in search 
of some one whom he knew. 

Suddenly a light leaped into them. His attention was 
arrested, and a look of recognition Bashed across his counte- 
nance, which became radiant and illuminated. 

A moment later, and his instrument again engrossed all his 
attention. 

.Ever since he stepped on the platform, Violet's heart and 
brain had been in a whirl of emotion. 

" Surely I know that man's face," she heard Mrs, Markham's 
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bass voice, which penetrated the music. " Come, Violet, why 
don't you tell me who he is ? " 

" We met him at the Pension des Palmiers, on the Riviera," 
the girl was forced to reply, in high-pitched tones, which quivered 
in spite of herself. 

After this she closed her eyes, and tried to collect her thoughts, 
but found it impossible to realise the situation. Not until after 
he had looked at her, and recognized her, did her agitation all 
at once give place to a sense of welcome tranquillity ; so that, 
when he recommenced playing, she felt strangely comforted, as 
she had never hoped to feel again on earth. 

It was well, she thought, that his genius should enrich the 
world. But she little guessed how it was to her alone that the 
world owed its debt of gratitude. As soon would she have 
dreamed that the sun should forsake its orbit for the sake of 
the moon. 

The concert drew to a close, and at the conclusion of the last 
piece, in which he took a part, von Ritter was repeatedly 
recalled. The applause waxing more and more rapturous, each 
time that he returned to the platform, he was at length obliged 
to concede an encore to the enthusiastic public. 

And now it became evident that the artist indeed played con 
amore. There was such a divine tenderness, such a wealth of 
meaning, such marvellous tone, in the sounds which he drew 
forth that many of his hearers, completely carried away, were 
moved to tears. 

Violet Ullathorne sat, with straining eyes and parted lips, 
rapt in the flood of dreamful melody. Her heart grew larger 
and larger as she listened, while he revealed to her its inmost 
depths, and until it seemed as if he played for her alone. 
Though the solo was not a long one, and the medium was that 
of simple wood and catgut, the wonderful story was told, and 
the three great mysterious realities — Life, Love and Immortality 
— ^grew clear before her. Not until then was it fully borne in 
upon her, that she loved him, with all the strength and fervour 
of one who has possessed her soul in patience throughout five 
long and weary years. 

Meanwhile a great wave of feeling seemed to roll over the 
audience, so that even the least emotional were surprised to find 
that their hearts melted within them. 
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" Do you know that thing he is playing ? " was the whispered 
question, circulated by the uninitiated ; while two or three 
musical celebrities who were present, when von Ritter had bowed 
and finally retired, expressed their warm approval and delight 
in no measured terms. 

And as Violet furtively wiped away her tears, the tumultuous 
plaudits that ensued found an echo deep down in her breast. 

The concert concluded with a selection performed by the band, 
to which but scanty attention was paid. After this, the throng 
surged out, and the hum of voices began, the German's name 
being in everyone's mouth. 

When the worst of the crush was over, the stately Mrs. 
Markham rose from her seat, and, with, Violet's aid, was invested 
in her velvet and sables. The month was May, but that year 
was marked by a cold spring. 

" That foreigner plays very nicely," she deigned to remark, 
when they found themselves in the principal entrance. " Dear 
me, why don't the people move on? We ought to have re- 
mained sitting a little longer. I never could endure a crowd. 
Here, Violet, will you give me your arm ? Well, I never heard * 
of such a thing in my life. If she is not . . . Oh, yes, very 
pleased to see you again, I am sure, Herr von Ritter. And 
what was that pleasing piece you gave us as an encore ? " she 
enquired, graciously. 

The violinist, who had been waiting about for the last half- 
hour, in the hope of meeting Violet, regarded the lady with un- 
bending frigidity. 

"It it called ' Simpatica,' " he said simply, "and I have 
dedicated it to your niece — if she will permit." 

He held his hat in his hand, and his gaze of ardent worship 
was fixed upon the girl, whose eyes were lowered, and whose 
usually pale face glowed, until it resembled the heart of a rose. 

" Miss Ullathorne will have no objection, I dare say," replied 
Violet's persecutor, with a placid smile. " And now, Herr von 
Ritter, we are such old friends, you know, I am sure you will 
favour us at our * At Home ' next week. Here is my card — and, 
of course, you will bring your violin ? " 

"That will depend," he answered, with an assumption of 
dignified severity, taking, however, eager possession of the card. 

" Can I call your carriage ? " he asked, turning to Violet with 
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his most genial smile. " No — then I will not keep you any longer. 
But you will hear from me very soon." 

And somewhat to Mrs. Markham's vexation, who was secretly 
gratified to be seen talking to the lion of the hour, he quickly 
disappeared. 

On the following morning Violet received a letter, which was 
to her as an unheard-of message from another world. After 
its perusal, she sank down upon her knees, and there she con- 
tinued, touched, uplifted, and revivified — and Mrs. Markham's 
bell might ring, and ring, in vain. 

Herr von Ritter and his wife travel hither and thither, through 
the world, in order to fulfil his many musical engagements. And 
it gives these married lovers a still deeper happiness, to know 
that while he has won an imperishable fame, he is also able to 
impart a priceless joy. 

Flora Schmalz. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was a wild, gusty evening in September, that a young girl 
sat on one of the esplanade seats at Sal tern e, when that fashion- 
able little watering place was deserted, by most of the gay 
visitors, and declared to be " out of the season." 

The girl looked with sad eyes over the heaving sea with its 
crested waves. She was for the moment quite hopeless, and 
small wonder, when she had only ten shillings in her pocket 
between her and starvation. 

She drew her heavy wrap more closely round her as the 
blustering wind lashed the waves to fury and deluged her with 
spray. 

" I must try to preserve my life, I suppose," she thought, " little 
as I care for it. I am of no use to anybody, still I dare not 
die ; but the horror of it is, I am quite, quite alone." She 
stifled a sob, and then sat motionless, while heavy clouds swept 
over the sky, and huge waves boomed solemnly on the shore at 
her feet. 

Twilight began to fall, and presently the girl was startled to 
find the seat beside her was occupied. A gentleman — a dark 
fine-looking man with a heavy moustache — was gazing out 
earnestly over the restless sea, and seemed to be quite unaware 
of her presence. 
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Motionless they sat, side by side, and twilight deepened. 

Presently a deep voice spoke out of the gloom. 

"I wonder how much longer you intend sitting there, getting 
gradually soaked through with the spray." 

The girl turned her young, haughty face towards him and 
replied : 

" Is my sitting here any possible business of yours ? " 

The tone, the look, the hauteur, instead of annoying the 
stranger, only made him smile, and that smile lit up his stern 
face, making him almost handsome. 

"Certainly, no business of mine, but I suppose I am old 
enough to be your father, and it strikes me very forcibly that 
you would be much better off at home — wherever that home 
may be — than sitting here and courting rheumatic fever." 

" Home," she answered coldly and slowly, " I have no home." 

A dead silence followed this. 

The sea birds flew over their heads, and the great waves 
rolled solemnly on the shore. 

Presently the stranger again spoke. 

" Your words frighten me. Have you run away from home ? 
Let me " 

" Again I ask what possible business can it be of yours ? " 

" None, except for a certain responsibility which is mine after 
the words you have spoken." 

" Oh ! I see now, ' body washed ashore in the morning. A 
young girl, name unknown.' Let me relieve your mind on that 
score. I have only a few shillings in my pocket, no home and 
no friends, at least in England. I am most unhappy. There 
is no more forlorn young creature walking the earth than I am, 
but let me tell you I believe in God, and I dare not rush un- 
summoned into His presence." 

" That is well ; but * most unhappy ' you said. If remorse does 
not mingle with your grief, you are not * most unhappy.' I have 
drunk of the cup of remorse, morning, noon, and night ; it has 
never been out of my hand. I have drained it to the very 
dregs." He spoke rapidly, almost fiercely, as if speaking to him- 
self. Then in a gentler tone he added — " You see that little row 
of houses at the top of the cliff. They are clean and respectable^ 
and out of the season, the charges are exceedingly low. Let me 
advise you to go there." She bowed her head and he with a 
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grave lifting of the hat, rose and sauntered across the green 
esplanade, to a large and fine house, standing in its own grounds 
and looking well out to sea. 

A few minutes after, the girl also left her seat and took her 
way towards the small row of houses indicated. The path led her 
by the stranger's home, and she saw him through the uncurtained 
windows pass down a long room and bend over a couch on 
which lay a fair, golden-haired woman. 

" Ah ! his wife," thought the girl. " Poor thing, she is an 
invalid." 

Emma Keith — for that was the girl's name — could not see 
and, of course, did not know, that Mr. Frazer, after a few words 
exchanged with the lady on the couch, once more took his hat 
and slowly and cautiously followed the girl, and waited about 
until he had .seen the door of No. 18 safely closed upon her. 
Then he went home. 

Meanwhile the young girl entered a little shop which lay on 
her way and bought two rolls and a smoked sausage ; the kind, 
motherly woman who waited on her inwardly marvelled much 
at the girl's high-bred air and her purchase. 

Just as Emma Keith was turning to leave the shop, a little 
boy timidly entered, and hurriedly asked for a pound of sugar. 
The sight of the child, drove every thought of anything else, out 
of Miss Keith's head. 

The boy might have been about eight or nine years old, ragged 
and miserable. His little white face was clean and so were his 
hands, but in his large eyes there was a hunted, pathetic, patient 
look which went to the girl's very heart. 

" Here is the sugar, Harry," said the shopwoman quickly and 
kindly. " Run home sharp, my dear, or it will be worse for 
you." Taking a large bun from the counter she thrust it into the 
inside pocket of the boy's ragged coat. " Eat that when you 
get a chance," she whispered, "and run for your very life. 
That boy's life is a perfect martyrdom. Miss," said the woman 
as the door closed upon the little forlorn figure. " It is indeed. 
Nobody knows who he is, and he was sent from nobody knows 
where when he was a tiny baby. At first, for some years money 
came freely for him, and perhaps you cm guess, the Smiths were 
then kind to him, not like a mother, of course, but still kind. 
For the last four years they have not had a penny, so now 
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they make him work like a slave, and knock him about worse 
than a dog. Oh ! it is shameful." 

A thrill of real sympathetic feeling came into the girl's heart 
as she listened. She had thought herself the most unhappy and 
forsaken of human beings, and now^ here was one in a worse 
plight, much worse. 

** Where does he live ? " she asked in her clear liquid tones. 

" No. 1 8, just up the road — poor little chap ! " 

The young lady thanked the woman and departed. The 
door of No. 1 8 was opened by a very ugly, sour-faced woman 
who asked a high price for a small back bedroom on the ground 
floor. 

The girl, however, paid it, feeling that she must be under the 
same roof as the poor boy. 

Emma Keith sank down in a chair when she entered her 
little bedroom, feeling at last how hungry and exhausted she 
was. 

She ate but little, pondering deeply on her own misery, and 
that of the boy she wished to befriend, but scarcely had her 
head touched the pillow than she fell fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night the girl was awakened by the sound 
of sobs in the next room. 

The partition between the two rooms was so thin, that every 
sound could be heard distinctly. 

It was not loud, noisy weeping, but it had a heart-broken 
sound which went to the listener's heart. 

** Poor, poor little fellow," she pitifully thought ; "oh, what can 
I do for him ? '' 

The next morning as soon as it was light, Emma sprang out 
of bed, dressed herself, ate the remains of her supper, and 
cautiously drawing up her blind, looked out into a dingy court- 
yard. There was the pretty, pale, little boy, blue with cold and 
hunger, cleaning some boots just under her window. 

She noiselessly opened the window and spoke to the child in 
a low, sweet voice, sympathy shining in her beautiful eyes. 

The little fellow was shy and frightened at first, but the tender 
look he saw in her face reassured him, and with a child's ready 
confidence, he was soon telling her some of his troubles. 

He also told her he had to go " about ten o'clock with a letter 
to a Mrs. Seymour, a lady who kept a school." 
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" The very thing," answered Emma, in a low voice. " I will be 
on the watch for you, and we will go together." 

Just as she closed the window, Mrs. Smith appeared upon the 
scene, and with a loud and angry voice, shouted out that the 
boots ought to have been finished, and dealing the child a heavy 
blow, she felled him to the earth. 

The little boy's pale face crimsoned, and his lips trembled, 
but he picked himself up, and went on polishing his boots without 
a word. 

A bright flush carne into Emma Keith's face. She clenched 
her little hand, and made a hasty step forward ; but she stopped 
short. 

" Not yet, not now," she said to herself. 



CHAPTER ir. 

It was a lovely morning. The late autumn tints were gorgeous 
and there was a certain freshness in the air — that first touch of 
cold which warms young blood and sets young feet dancing. 

But we are speaking of the happy and prosperous young, not 
of the half-starved, ill-treated child, nor the lonely, unhappy 
girl, who were on their way, through the lovely lights and 
shadows to Mrs. Seymour's house. 

Emma Keith's deepest sympathies were aroused by the 
miseries of this child. 

For a long time her heart had seemed numbed and cold and 
dead as if she could never feel anything again. 

Now — like a person who has been frozen — she had suddenly 
come back to consciousness. The awakening had brought 
stinging pain, it is true, but it was a coming back to life. 

The child poured forth all his troubles as they went along, 
only leaving off occasionally to say over and over again : 

-" I shan't mind anything so much now you are so very, very 
kind." 

Her eyes were full of tears as she replied : 

" Never fear, we are both alone in the world, and must cling 
together ; I shall think of something to help, never fear." 

But though she spoke these cheering words of hope, her heart 
was wildly questioning what she should do. " Only a few shil- 
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lings in her pocket." These words buzzed through, and through, 
her brain, and made her sick and faint. 

Strong, agonized prayers went up from her very heart, and 
through it all she kept her voice sweet and clear, and replied 
cheerily to the little fellow*s prattle. 

As they neared Mrs. Seymour's house, the lady herself stood 
on the steps, talking to a gentleman. 

Through the clear morning air, they could hear distinctly what 
she was talking about. 

" My school is getting on splendidly, doctor," she said, " but 
this want of a first-rate music mistress is wearing the life out 
of me. I have a junior teacher who attends to the little ones' 
music. We are so far from town that the professors only come 
once a week, which necessitates a really good musician in the 
house. I am very particular on this point, and am a very good 
judge of music myself. I have had, I suppose, fifty applicants, 
with excellent testimonials, but in no case has the musical 
ability come up to my standard. Thanks, I knew you would 
try to help me. Good-bye," and Mrs. Seymour went back into 
the house, while the gentleman came down the carefully-kept 
path into the road. 

A good musician ! It was the only thing in the wide world 
that Emma Keith could call herself. 

She stood with a heavily- beating heart, while the little boy 
went round to the back door, pondering over and over this ques- 
tion which faced her. 

She was a first-rate musician — but where was the use of it ? 
She might as well be in an African desert as here without a 
recommendation. 

And yet what a fine opening it would be ! Surely, surely this 
must be meant for her — an answer to her prayers — or was it 
only a mockery to her distress ? 

As she thought and thought, a light suddenly flashed over 
her, and her way lay clearly mapped out before her. Yes, she 
knew exactly what she would do. 

Leaving the child at Number 18, she walked rapidly across 
the parade, settling in her own mind, the question of her name. 

" Emma Clayton Keith," she thought. " Well, it will be quite 
fair to call myself * Emma Clayton.' " 

" I want to speak with your master for a few minutes," she 
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said, at Mr. Frazer's door, and she was at once shown into a 
long drawing-room, exquisitely fitted up. 

She cast one loving glance at a grand piano near her, and then 
sank into an easy chair, waiting, as she felt, for life or death ! 

After a few minutes Mr. Frazer appeared, with the look of 
thought and care which his face usually wore, but it brightened 
up at the sight of the girl ; he made an eager step forward and 
held out his hand. 

" I have been thinking of you much to-day, and wondering 
how I could be of use to you ? " 

" Thank you," answered the girl. 

She would not see the outstretched hand, but went on 
nervously and quickly : 

" I am indeed going to ask for your help in a very astonishing 
way, but first will you tell me your name ? My own is Emma 
Clayton. I have another name, tut at present I wish not to 
divulge it." 

" My name is Frazer — Hugh Frazer," he answered gravely. 

" Well then, Mr. Frazer, will you let me play on that fine in- 
strument which I see yonder, and then you can judge of my 
musical powers ? " 

" Certainly," he replied, too much astonished to say more. 

She went to the piano and began one of Mendelssohn's ex- 
quisite melodies, her heavy cloak falling to the floor, and her little 
white hands wandering lovingly over the keys. 

" Who can she be ? " thought Mr. Frazer ; but as she went on 
playing with the deepest feeling, and the lovely sounds floated 
through the room, he thought of nothing but the music. This 
was a favourite air of his, and it carried him back to younger 
and happier days. 

He sighed deeply, as the last sweet sounds died away, and 
Emma saw there were tears in his eyes, as he looked down upon 
her. 

" Will you give me some very difficult music to try over, that 
is quite strange to me ? " she asked abruptly. " Ah ! I see a 
pile close by, so I will choose for myself." 

Rapidly selecting a very difficult piece, she began to play 
with the greatest feeling and precision, bringing out the com- 
poser's meaning, and sending it straight to the heart of her 
hearer. 
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She waited for a moment till the soft sounds had died away, 
and the look of inspiration had faded out of her eyes. Then 
she said coldly : 

" You see I can play well and read music quickly. It is the 
only gift I have. I am stupid in all else ; and it is certainly the 
only way in which I can earn my bread. Yesterday, when I 
sat on that bench I was hopeless, despairing. I did not care 
what became of me. I was numbed, and in a manner dead. 
To-day I am alive, I have something to live for," and her 
eyes glowed as she looked at him. " I have found a poor little 
child, half starved, beaten and miserable, with no one to take 
care of him, no one to love him. I am going to take care of 
this poor little waif and stray, much worse off than myself ; but 
to this end I must work, and the only thing I can do, is to 
teach music" 

She stretched out her hand, and taking up a Bible which 
happened to be lying on a little table near, she placed her 
right hand solemnly upon it and said, with her eyes raised to 
Heaven': 

" Here upon this sacred book I swear there is not one blot or 
stain upon my past life, individually, not one, which could unfit 
me to be a teacher and companion of the young. Full of faults 
I am indeed, but not one stain, so help me God." 

Her hand fell away from the book, and her lips quivered 
piteously. 

" I did not need this assurance," said Mr. Frazer firmly and 
gravely. " I trusted you from the first. How can I help 
you ? " 

His tone was like balm to her over-wrought heart, her tears 
fell like rain, and she stretched out her hand. 

" Oh, thank you for that. Please write a line to Mrs. Seymour 
for me recommending me to the post of music-mistress." 

He clasped her hand warmly. 

" Certainly, but will you not come into the next room and see 
my sister ? She has been trying to think of some way to help 
you ; she will be so glad." 

Emma's cheek glowed like a rose. 

" That is kind, but not to-day. I must go back to Mrs. Sey- 
mour and secure my post." 

The schoolmistress was only too pleased to engage anyone 
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whom Mr. Frazer recommended, and it never occurred to her to 
ask how long they had been acquainted. 

Of course the music was the great point, and Miss Clayton's 
was so undeniably first-rate that the old lady was perfectly 
charmed. 

A liberal salary was offered, and it was with a lightened and 
thankful heart that the girl went down the steps of Mrs. Sey- 
mour's house. She had a quarter's salary in advance in her 
pocket, and she was making very bright plans for the future. 

In the first place she thought — ** I must go to Portsmouth or 
Southsea, and get some suitable clothing for myself and the 
child, more especially for him. This is Wednesday ; I am to 
begin my duties on Monday, so I have not much time to spare.*' 

By Saturday everything had been satisfactorily arranged. 

A pretty little sitting-room with two bedrooms on the same 
floor had been engaged, with a lovely view of the sea. Suitable 
clothing had been purchased, and a school had been found for>' 
the child. 

Thus on Saturday afternoon, Emma Clayton rested from her 
labours and looked around her small domain with a most thank- 
ful heart. 

She and the little boy were standing in the pretty bay 
window of their sitting-room, looking out on the changing sea. 
Then she looked down on the boy's face and softly said : 

" Harrv, I should scarcely know you, you look so nice, your 
little suit is perfection." 

The boy's bright eyes were suffused with tears, and he laid his 
cheek caressingly on her arm, with one quick sob. 

" Oh, that you knew how much I love you, and how grateful 
I am," he cried. " Now I do wish I could show you this." 

" So you can," she quickly answered ; '* get on with your studies, 
be a good and clever man ; and take care of me when I am 
old. But stop ; we must have no tears on this the first day in 
our dear little home, and don't you remember we are to call at 
Rook wood this afternoon ? Mr. Frazer and Mrs. Vernon are 
both anxious to see my little adopted brother." 

Mr. Frazer was at a Davenport writing, as they were shown 
into the long drawing-room at Rookwood. 

Mrs. Vernon with a look of weary patience on her wasted face, 
was lying on a couch near one of the windows. A bright little 
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fire was burning in the polished grate, and the scent of autumn 
violets filled the room. 

We talk of heroes and of martyrs, but are not weary sufferers 
like Mrs. Vernon even more to be admired ? 

Cut off from the chetrful tide of human life, fighting with 
weariness and pain, year after year, and yet presenting a brave 
and cheerful front, to those around them. 

As the tall, fair girl came down the long room, leading the 
little boy by the hand, a look of great interest came into Mrs. 
Vernon's face, her tired eyes brightened and a rose leaf tint 
faintly glowed on her cheek. 

She held out both hands. • 

" I am very glad to see you, my dear. Hugh has told me 
everything." 

And she pressed a kind kiss on the girl's blushing face. 

" And so this is your little adopted brother — what a nice child ! 
One would think he was of gentle birth, but Hugh, come here, 
do come here, is he not very like some one I know ? Who can 
it be, Hugh?" 

" Yes, he is," replied Mr. Frazer, as he bent down to give the 
child a searching look. 

At that instant Emma's eyes fell upon the two faces. On 
that of the tall bearded man, and the little boy's fair, earnest 
face, looking up timidly at Mr. Frazer. With a throb at J\eart, 
then she knew whom the child resembled. Feature for feature, 
he was like Mr. Frazer himself. 

" Ah, well ! " she thought. " How strange arc these chance 
resemblances." 

The two remsrined to tea andaccepted an invitation to luncheon 
for the next Saturday, and then returned to their little home, 
feeling bright and happy, with visions of what the peaceful 
future might have in store for them. It is true a dark shadow 
still haunted Emma Keith, but it belonged to the past, and in 
the happy present she resolved to forget it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A YEAR passed swiftly and happily away. In looking back 
Emma often thought with a pang that it had passed all too swiftly 
for her. 

The four people thus strangely and unexpectedly thrown 
together, became very close friends indeed. 

Mrs. Vernon took the deepest interest in the two young 
people. Her sad, tired eyes would always brighten at the sight 
of them. 

As for Mr. Frazer and Emma, it was the old sweet story over 
again for them — the old story which seems ever new. 

It was the day before the anniversary of their first meeting. 

Mr. Frazer and Emma stood talking together near one of the 
windows, of the long drawing room at Rookwood. 

Mrs. Vernon was reclining on a couch, and the little boy, 
seated on a low chair by her side, was busily engaged in showing 
her a lovely book which Mr. Frazer had given him. The two 
made a pretty picture as the firelight flashed over the invalid's 
fair, refined features, and the beautiful face of the eager, happy 
boy, who was hastily turning over the leaves of his cherished 
book. 

" Is he not growing lovely ? " said Emma in a low tone, " and 
he gets on so well with his studies." 

" As you do with teaching music, I hear," replied Mr. Frazer, 
with a grave smile and deepening eye. " Mrs. Seymour is never 
tired of singing your praises. 

" That is all owing to you in the first place," she softly said. 

" Is it?" . He looked out over the moaning sea, and said in a 
low, agitated voice : " I wish I dare tell you of my past life ; I 
have often wished it lately, but have not courage enough." 

Emma's heart beat, but she stood motionless. It was a wet, 
gusty evening. The wind moaned round the house, and as each 
crested wave came rolling in, it fell with a sullen roar at the foot 
of the rocks. Dark storm clouds, went scudding across the sky, 
and now and again heavy rain dashed against the windows and 
blotted out the view. 
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Emma stood looking out on the blinding rain, feeling that she 
was expected to speak, and yet knew not what to say. 

Suddenly she felt her hand gently touched, and Mr. Frazer 
was looking down upon her with grave, sad eyes. 

" Do not trouble yourself to tell me I may speak, for I do not 
dare.'' 

" Not dare ! " 

" No ; you have a good opinion of me now ; I dare not risk it." 

Emma's cheek flushed and her pulses throbbed. 

It was something bad then, he had to tell her. 

There fell a long silence, and then Mr. Frazer once more spoke 
in agitated tones, and with his face turned towards the driving 
rain and restless sea. 

** To-morrow will be the anniversary of our first meeting ; 
come down to the parade in the evening just as it is growing 
dusk ; come quite alone, and I will try to tell you my past 
history." 

Emma Clayton went home that night with a curious feeling 
at her heart — a joy that was yet like pain. 

The next evening, instead of driving rain and a tossing sea, 
there was a clear, glorious sunset, whose golden lights were 
reflected in the ocean, and the tiny wavelets just lapped the 
shore, with a soothing sound. 

" What a change since last night," remarked Emma, as they 
sat down on one of the seats scattered along the esplanade. 
" How lovely everything looks ! " 

" I could better tell my tale though, with a gloomy sea and 
moaning wind," replied Mr. Frazer, in a husky voice. 

" No, no ! " fcaid Emma, laying her hand gently on his arm. 
" Whatever it may be, it is now all past and gone. I find it is 
no use morbidly to dwell upon sad things. The past cannot be 
recalled ; we have only the present." 

Her gentfe little bit of moralizing seemed to fall on deaf ears. 

He sat quite still for a few minutes, she watching the lines of 
sorrow and care in his fine face. Then he said, slowly and 
sadly : 

" Remorse takes the life and energy out of a man, when 
nothing can atone for the past." 

And then he told her his tale. 

A very common one, I am sorry to say, but none the less sad. 
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It was the story of a vain, deluded girl, and the man who 
deceived her. 

There came a dead silence as the last words were spoken. 
Then after a while Mr. Frazer added, his voice trembling with 
emotion : 

" Yes, as I told you, she left me. I had been absent for a few 
days ; when I came back she was gone, leaving not a single 
trace behind — just too, when I had fully made up my mind to 
right the wrong, as far as in me lay." He raised his hand and 
solemnly said : ** Before God I swear it ; but, like Judas, there 
was no place of repentance for me. Some months after this, I 
had a letter from her father, heavy with a father's curse, and 
telling me that the girl was dead." 

All this time Emma sat with a beating heart, full of bitter 
pain and disappointment. Her idol had fallen. She had credited 
him with every good gift, and behold ! the idol was broken in 
pieces at her feet. However good he might be now — and he 
was good — of that she felt sure — yet all the same he had been 
a bad man and had led a girl to her ruin. 

She could not speak, and he dared not, so a long and painful 
silence followed. 

At length Mr. Frazer said, in a voice hoarse from emotion : 

" I suppose you know why I have told you this ? For the first 
time in all my life I know what true love really is, but I am not 
fool enough to hope you can care for me after what I have told 
you. No ; you can never give me a thought ! " 

A thought ! Why, for the last six months he had scarcely been 
out of her thoughts, sleeping or waking, and she could not, 
COULD not give him up, even though her idol had fallen. 

" Won't you say one kind word to me ? " he said at length ; 
"just — ^just one word I I have no hope, but surely we may be 
friends!" 

"It is too — too'late!" she cried, clasping her hands, with one 
quick sob. 

" Too late, how do you mean ? " he asked, with suppressed 
eagerness. 

" I mean that I love you," she said, with a bright colour flushing 
her pale cheek. " I cannot help it ; nothing can alter it now " 

Most people can guess what a blissful time followed upon this. 
That happy time which comes only once in a lifetime ! 
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It was, as I have said, a lovely evening. Far in the west there 
were still streaks of yellow and gold, and as the two presently 
sauntered across the common towards the little row of houses on 
the cliff, a soft fresh wind blew on their happy faces. 

An atmosphere of peace and joy, seemed to float around 
Emma Clayton. Life for her could offer nothing better. And 
yet, when she stepped into the little hall after parting from Mr. 
Frazer, a shadow seemed to fall over her, like a dark premonition 
of evil. 

" The child ! had anything happened to the child ? '' 

He had entirely passed from her memory in the rush of the 
great joy that had come to her. 

But how could she forget him ! With hasty steps Emma ran 
upstairs and opened the door of their little sitting-room. 

The sight she saw there — for years after — lay like a horrible 
nightmare upon her spirit. 

And yet it was a pretty sight, as far as outward things go. 

Seated in an easy chair by a bright little fire, dressed in deep 
mourning, sat a most lovely woman. She had taken off her hat. 
and the firelight gleamed over the fair coils of her wavy hair and 
on her sweet blue eyes, which were full of tears. She was hold- 
ing out her hand to the child, apparently trying to make him 
speak, while he stood gravely and timidly before her. 

They both started as the door was hastily flung open, and with 
a cr>'' of joy little Harry bounded into her arms. 

A deep flush passed over the woman's face as she rose to her 
feet. 

Emma's heart throbbed painfully, but she tenderly kissed the 
little boy, and whispered he might run into his own room for a 
few minutes, as no doubt the woman had come on business, 
and soon the two were left alone, standing opposite to each other. 

The woman grasped a table near as if for support, but Emma 
hated her on the instant, and had no thought of pity for her 
visitor's evident weakness, not one. 

Presently the woman spoke in trembling tones, the tears slowly 
dropping over her cheeks. 

" Oh ! how can I ever thank you for your goodness to the 
child?" On hearing this a new terror seized upon Emma. It 
was the child then ; well, she would fight for him to the very last, 
no one should take away her boy. 
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She made a step forward and coldly and haughtily said, " Pray 
do not trouble yourself to thank me, for the child is mine.*' 

The woman shook her head. " Ah, no ; no " — very sadly and 
slowly — " the child is indeed mine," and she sank once more into 
the chair from which she had risen. 

" Yours ! " cried Emma, passionately. " Then you are a wicked, 
unnatural creature, not worthy the name of woman. To leave a 
poor, innocent child, to be beaten, half-starved, trampled upon ! 
Such he was, poor darling ! before I came. You have forfeited 
your rights for ever. The child is mine ! " 

" But I didn't know it," exclaimed the woman eagerly. *• I 
didn't know it ; do listen to my story and do believe me. You 
are quite right to despise me, I am indeed wicked, but not so 
wicked as you think. I was a giddy, vain girl, and people called 
me pretty. I had good, respectable parents, and we had enough 
money to keep us all comfortably. We lived in a pretty little 
cottage in the Lake district. I was the only child, and we were so 
happy — until — until *' — she faltered here — and somehow Emma 
dreaded what was coming. Presently she went on. " Yes, we 
were so happy until a tourist came to take som« sketches of our 
wild, lonely place ; he was, oh ! so grand and handsome, I 
worshipped him almost like a god " — here she rocked herself to 
and fro overcome with emotion. 

" Go on," said Emma, sharply. 

This woman was maddening her, yet after all, what had the 
story to do with her ? 

She sat down on a chair not directly facing her visitor, and 
repeated in a still sharper, harder tone, " Go on." 

" I ran away with him," said the woman, in a low voice of 
shame. " I broke my parents' hearts. We went into Wales, but 
I think he said his home was in Surrey. He was very good to 
me, but he deceived me. Once he went away on business for a 
few days, and then the thought of my wickedness came over me. 
I loathed myself. One evening, while he was away, I wandered 
out of doors, not able to bear the loneliness of the house. It was 
a calm, still evening, but grey and chill. I know you won't 
believe me, but I heard my mother's voice calling to me over 
and over again through all the miles that lay between us. That 
was God's message to my soul. I resolved — late as it was — to 
forsake my wickedness and go back to my parents if they would 
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take me in." Colder and colder grew Emma, and tighter the 
constriction round her heart 

" Did they take you in ? " she asked, hoarsely. 

" Yes, with open arms, only I was never to see or hear of him 
again. I never did. My father wrote to him, what he said I 
do not know." 

" But the child? " questioned Emma eagerly. 

" I never suspected anything about that until I got home. I was 
very ill when my child was born, and my mother told me it was 
dead. Instead of that being true, she answered an advertisement, 
and sent the baby here." 

" Yes, yes," thought Emma, ** those two faces so alike ! " 

" She sent money regularly until she died — rather suddenly — 
and then I saw she was trying to tell me something, but death 
came on so swiftly that she was soon past speech. My father 
died some months ago, and in clearing out my mother's desk, and 
looking over some papers, I came across a letter addressed to me. 
In that she told me everything ; so you may imagine how quickly 
I hurried down here. The woman at the shop close by told me 
about the child and of all your goodness to him. Oh, do, do let 
me thank you ! " she cried, tears falling down her cheeks like rain, 
and holding out both hands in entreaty. 

" Thank me, what for ? " asked Emma, sharply. " I have told 
you the child is mine," then, a haughty smile curving her lips, 
she continued, " Shall I call him in and let the boy himself 
decide ? " 

The woman shrank visibly. " Oh, no, no ! I will go to my 
lodgings now, I am tired and spent ; perhaps you will let me see 
you for a few minutes in the morning." 

"Possibly," Emma coldly answered, "but in Heaven's name 
go now." 

And then she sat on, with her shining ^yzs and white face, 
watching her visitor — moving slowly and feebly — away. She 
noticed the wasted hands and thin cheeks. 

" That was well," she bitterly thought, quite right that this 
woman should be ill, suffer, die — anything — when she had ruined 
her happiness for ever. 

For a moment — when she was quite alone — Emma covered her 
face with her hands and a few hot tears fell. Soon however she 
recovered herself, and going to the chimney glass, wiped away 
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the traces of tears, fluffed up her hair, and went away to brin j 
her little boy down to supper. 

In after years, she often wondered how she could have got 
through that evening, without arousing the child's suspicions. 

As it was, she nearly choked herself in trying to eat some 
supper, told him some funny stories to make him laugh, and was 
more than usually tender and kind, but the relief was unspeak- 
able, when she had safely tucked him up in his little bed, and 
could be alone with her misery and look it in the face. 

She went to her own room to disarm suspicion, but not to 
sleep. She let down the wavy masses of her fair hair, put on a 
warm, dressing-gown, and paced the floor nearly all that weary 
night 

" Oh ! the bitter fight that was fought out, in that common- 
place little room ! the voiceless prayers that went up to God ! A 
cup of happiness had been put to her lips and she felt it must be 
dashed to the ground, for, through all the fearful struggle the right 
path shone clearly before her. One night before, in her past 
histor>% she had spent in conflict and doubt, something like this, 
in weary pacings to and fro, in agonized prayers to God. 

She thought of her happy childhood, of her parents* devoted 
love. Of their dying in a foreign land, of her coming to England, 
to her uncle, the only relative she had in the world, and finding 
him a most depraved and violent man, totally unfit to have the 
charge of a young girl. She thought of her flight from that 
uncle's house, of a kind Providence watching over her, and leading 
her steps to Salterne — and now, oh, God ! what should she do 
now? 

To and fro, to and fro, with restless feet, she paced that 
dreadful night, until just as the first rays of sunlight were 
flooding the world .with beauty, she threw herself on the bed and 
sank into a quiet refreshing sleep. 

When she awoke all conflict was over, the battle had been won. 
Emma Keith was very pale, but quite calm, and quiet. 

As soon as little Harry had been got off to school, she sent 
an excuse to Mrs. Seymour, and a few urgent words to Mr. 
Frazer. 

The first sound of his footsteps on the stairs made her heart 
beat to suffocation, and when he came in, radiant, handsome, ten 
years younger than he looked yesterday, her heart died within 
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her. How could she cloud this happiness and quench all the 
brightness — how could she ? " 

There was something, however, in the look of the young pale 
face with the resolute lines about the small mouth, which at once 
chilled and warned him. 

** What is it, my dear?" he asked anxiously, as he took her 
hands, and fondly kissed her on the lips. 

A wave of bright colour swept over Emma's face. " No, no," 
she said, rising hastily, "never, never again.'* And then she 
rapidly told her story, the two standing opposite each other, 
face to face. Gradually, all brightness, light, and colour, faded 
out of bis face, leaving it cold, and grey as marble. He sank 
down into a chair and groaned aloud. 

" Oh, God, this is too much, too heavy a punishment, more than 
I can bear." 

Then her woman's heart melted within her. She threw herself 
upon his breast and cried out — " For one sweet moment, my dear, 
dear love, and then we must part for ever." She kissed him on 
the lips, the cheek, the hair. 

She pressed her face close to his, she called him by every 
endearing name. And when his chest heaved from emotions he 
could not suppress, she put her arms about his neck and soothed 
him like a child. 

But this could not last When he grew calmer, she arose and 
gently said : 

" My Hugh, the past for us is dead, we must now think of the 
future." 

He shuddered ; but made no appeal, no remonstrance, he felt 
that nothing would move her now. 

She went on, still in the same gentle soothing voice : 

"The dear child is innocent— my little darling ! how little did 
I know ! " Her lips trembled here, and for a moment she could 
not go on. Then she resumed in a firmer tone : 

" His mother too, is comparatively innocent Hugh, you must 
go away from here, and marry her at once, and live abroad ; she 
is not strong, take her to some warm place along the Mediter- 
ranean." 

He started up. " I will go at once as you say, but go alone!^ 

"Oh, Hugh!" and she laid her hand softly on his arm. "What 
■ did you tell me — these are your very words — * I meant to right 
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the wrong as far as in me lay, I swear it ' — yes, those were your 
very words/* 

" How can you talk such cursed folly? I hadn't seen you then. 
Marry her, indeed, when my heart is full of you ! " 

"Yes ! because, remember, Hugh, she is your wife now in all 
but name, and the mother of your child. Let me respect you, 
dear. Our love has been pure and blameless hitherto. God will 
help me, and in time you will be reconciled." 

" Reconciled ! " He sank down once more and groaned. 

"You must go away at once, dear," she said, tenderly kissing him 
on the forehead ; " but first, you must make a will and leave my 
little boy your heir, that is only simple justice. For the rest, Mrs. 
Vernon must be told, that is all, and nothing will be suspected." 

He got up like a man in a dream and went towards the door, 
but came back and said hoarsely : 

" If I agree to your plans, you must to mine ; remember, you 
must live with my sister and take care of her while I am abroad, 
and the little boy with you." 

She thought a moment, then replied: " Yes, it is right and just 
that the boy should live at your house, and I cannot, cannot part 
with him ! What more natural, too, for outsiders to know that 
I am companion to Mrs. Vernon, as you have made up your mind 
to go abroad ? " 

" Banished, you mean." 

He stood looking down upon her for a few minutes — a look 
which thrilled her through and through — then he kissed her 
gently on the lips ; and so they parted. 

Alas ! did they ever meet again ? 
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A STORY OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 
By Fred. J. Fraser. 

" As thro' the land at eve we went 
And pluck'd the ripened ears 
We fell out, my wife and I. 
Oh, we fell out, I know not why — 
And kiss'd again with tears. 

" For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years. 
There above the little grave 
O there ! above the little grave 
We kiss'd again — with tears.'' 

—The Princess. 

CHAPTER L 

" CUCKOO." 

Few events turn the house so topsy-turv>' as the first appearance 
of a first baby. So thought Leonard Wcstlake as he sat 
smoking in an easy chair upon the verandah. Like all papas he 
felt a trifle " out of it." There was a thrill in being " the father 
of a family," but at the same time a sheepish self-consciousness, 
especially when people congratulated him. Everybody had 
congratulated him, from his colonel down to his colour-sergeant, 
and they had all smiled when they did it — nay, many of them 
had grinned. 

The Westlakes' bungalow was a large one, and under the 
present circumstances it was as well, for Mrs. McGruder alone took 
up space, and besides Mrs. McGruder there was a nurse, and a 
" respectable young person," specially recommended by the nurse. 

Mrs. McGruder was a tall, big-boned woman with heaps of 
frocks. She was thirteen years older than her sister, Mrs. 
Westlake, and she was a widow. The Mussourie season would 
not claim her until April, so she had been able to come " to look 
after dear Norah," and she had come to stay some time, judging 
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by the quantity of dress boxes which had accompanied her. 
Things belonging to this lady were to be found upon all four 
verandahs — she literally pervaded the bungalow. 

But she strove to justify her presence — oh, yes, although she 
knew nothing about babies except other people's babies, and it 
is hard to be on intimate terms of friendship even with other 
people's babies unless you really enjoy making a fool of your- 
self and have a rich repertoire of such nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles as are supposed to gladden an infant's little 
heart. 

Gertrude McGruder was a self-invited guest. " I didn't wait 
for a wire," she had said cheerfully to her brother-in-law upon 
her arrival, and Leonard had been in too complete a state of 
collapse to attempt to turn her out. So here she was with 
fifteen boxes, an ayah and a kitmutghar! And. she was en- 
joying herself! A woman who has lived six years in India and 
has buried a husband (a district superintendent of police) in 
the time and is busy selecting a second, is a woman to reckon 
with. 

It was a nice station, Gharampur, not too big, not too small, 
charntin! gardens and lots of tennis. What more could any 
ordinary woman want? Dancing? Well, there ivas dancing. 
Admiration ? Plenty of that, too, even for Mrs. McGruder I 

The widow dressed well and was bright, really bright ; some 
people said she was clever. With so much in her favour what 
matter if her nose was a Duke of Wellington's, and her age on 

the shady side of ? But let us hurry on rapidly, a woman is 

no older than she dresses in the shiny East. And again, there 
are no old people in British India — none in " Society," at all 
events ! And why ? Because, before we grow oldy should we 
survive the epidemics of cholera and typhoid and small-pox to 
which we are exposed, we retire. W« only remain in the East 
long enough to grow acclimatised and to become wedded to the 
customs of the country which we call accursed, but which is 
surely of our own adoption — having accomplished so much, we 
sail home to end our days in a climate we are no longer able to 
face with equanimity, and to live an unsociable indoor life (just 
the reverse of what we have lived in Hindustan !) in Cheltenham, 
or Bedford, or indeed any dull one-horsed little place with cheap 
schools — the cheaper the better — our pockets must guide the 
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majority of us in choosing between the various paupers' para- 
dises in vogue. 

But sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. When our 
families are growing up, then it is time enough to think of 
retirement and of burying ourselves alive. Leonard VVestlake's 
son was still a stranger almost to his dainty cradle, a mere atom 
of humanity at peace with all mankind, lying gazing at the 
punkah hooks in the beams across the ceiling, and blowing 
blameless bubbles. 

His mother sat near him watching him in mute adoration. 
She was very lovely in her nigligie of pale heliotrope, and the 
expression upon her face, tense with the joy that comes with 
maternity, served to heighten her beauty. There was nothing 
striking about her beauty, no tricks of contrast such as we 
read of so often in novels, but see so seldom in nature. Her 
eyes were not a new and original shade of violet, nor could she 
boast of golden hair and black eyebrows, unpleasant combina- 
tion, curiously suggestive of the Burlington Arcade, or — or 

Oh, dear no ! AV?/ Simla ! 

Nor had Leonard married a fine strong giantess up in calis- 
thenics and able to do her gymnasium sergeant-instructor credit 
by performing the "rise above " without a fault. 

No, Norah was of mere ordinary stature, slight of build and not 
muscular. A scrag ? No, certainly not ! Thin arms, perhaps, 
and large hands and feet ? On the contrary, lovely arms and ex- 
quisite hands and feet A long neck, then? Bones hidden 
away behind a band of \)lack velvet ? Aggressive shoulder- 
blades ? By no means, just the reverse. A charming neck and 
no bones, at least none to arrest the eye of even a committee of 
lady judges. 

True, that at twenty-two a woman is a little young out in 
India to be taken seriously as a beauty. Accepted beauties 
upon the Himalayan slopes are apt to be nearer forty — we prefer 
them mellow. 

" Claude ! William ! W^argrave ! Westlake ! " said Norah very 
slowly, pausing proudly after each word, and crooning fondly 
over the child. " What a long, important name for such a small, 
absurd little atom ! You must promise old mother to live up to 
your name. Your father is five feet eleven, but with such a grand 
name j^// will have to stand six feet two in your socks ! And if 
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you don't I shall be very disappointed in you, remember ! " — and 
she gave a gentle tilt to the cradle and devoured Master Bubbles 
with another of those looks of devotion. 

" It's an imposing name," said Mrs. McGruder. " You will 
have to give him something simpler than Claude for every day 
use at first" 

"Yes! It does sound too grownup! And I don't care for 
Claudia ! What do you think, nurse ? " — appealing to a stout 
female, busy testing babies' bottles in a corner. 

" What's in a name, mum, after all ? " came the reply in a deep, 
impressive voice, for " Nurse " was a somewhat educated person 
and took every opportunity of displaying her knowledge To this 
end she dragged quotations and proverbs into her conversation 
upon all possible occasions. She did not always know their 
meaning and they were often irrelevant, moreover " Nurse " fre- 
quently wziquoted 1 But no matter, it was her 7vayy and a very 
harmless zvay^ and if she was under the impression that The 
Merchant of Venice was one of the " Arabian Nights," her mis- 
take could not at all events lessen the literary or dramatic merits 
of the play in question. 

A little knowledge was certainly no drawback to " Nurse." It 
had made her much more amusing than she could ever have been 
otherwise, and an amusing and yet useful person is a distinct 
acquisition to a sick room as soon as the patient is sufficiently 
convalescent to have regained her sense of the ridiculous. 

The " young person " to whom Norah appealed next said she 
** didn't know," and then giggled. The ** young person " appeared 
to have but little knowledge on any subject, and had never been 
known to express an opinion upon anything. Her meals were 
her chief pleasure in life. To see her "having her dinner," 
especially if she was unconscious of scrutiny, was a sight never to 
forget. Mrs. McGruder described her as " excessively bovine," 
and so she was ! 

" I'm not going to call him * Baby,' continued Norah, " because 
I knew an odious grown- up girl who was called that, and I always 
associate the name with her, I'm sorry to say. I can't call him 
William, it reminds me of a flunkey, and Wargrave is out of the 
question ! What I really want is a sweet little pet name that 
nobody else has got ! " 

" Cupid 1 " suggested Nurse. " The little God of Love, mum ! " 
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She added the explanation with a triumphant look at the unedu- 
cated "young person." 

" Cupid ! '* cried^ Mrs. McGruder. " The little gentleman who 
never runs up a tailor's bill ! What an inexpensive child he 
should prove, Norah ! " 

The " young person " giggled weakly over her needlework, 
thereby displaying an unwonted intelligence. She had once had a 
valentine covered with Cupids, so that she could follow the drift 
of the conversation for the moment. Norah leant over the cot 
and, unable to resist the temptation, lifted her chubby cherub from 
his resting place and commenced dandling him in mid-air. A 
flow of unintelligible (save to mothers !) gibberish fell from her 
pretty parted lips as she held him from her one minute, then 
cuddled him close the next. 

" Cuck — oo, you dee — ah ! *' she cried, imitating the half- 
hourly noise made by the wooden denizen of the dining room 
clock, " Cuck — oo, Cuck — oo." 

An odd expression came over the little pink face and threw 
the mother into ecstacies. 

" Gertrude ! '' she cried, in a proud, excited voice. " I do 
believe he's laughing ! Come and look at him ! Come quick ! 
All of you!" 

They crowded round the child, all of them, the widowed aunt, 
and the nurse, and the " young person." 

Infected by the young mamma's excitement they gazed with 
wrapt attention at the grimaces of the baby boy, and as the 
grimaces gave way to the normal vacancy of expression, they 
ejaculated ''Sweet ! " with one breath. 

" It was an angel's smile, was it not ? " said Norah. Nurse 
acquiesced. It was a real smile and the very first ! 

" He's only twenty-five days old, nurse. He's very forward 
for his age, isn't he ? " said Norah. 

" Most presumptiousy' said Nurse. " I never ! " said the " re- 
spectable young person." 

" Why not call him Cuckoo ? " said Mrs. McGruder ; " he evi- 
dently likes the name himself." 

So Norah called him " Cuckoo," and getting out his biography 
book (bought for him in Baker Street by his paternal grand- 
mother), entered the date of his " First Smile " solemnly upon the 
page specially reserved for that event. Mrs. McGruder witnessed 
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it. It was the first great event since the christening, and all four 
of those women felt a personal pride in it. 

But out upon the west verandah Leonard Westlake smoked in 
silence. " I declare this rascal of a baby of mine is giving mc the 
blues," he murmured. " I never felt so out in the cold in all my 
life. You're a gigantic innovation here, Master Little Number 
Three I Take care you don*t make Dadda jealous ! " 

Ah ! there is many a true word spoken at random and in jest. 



CHAPTER II. 

*' TWO'S COMPANY, THREE'S NONE." 

** No ! " said Mrs. McGruder, surveying her red be-bloused figure 
in the drawing-room mirror. " It doesn't suit me as well as the 
pink one. TU wear my pink after all. " And she hastened off 
to her bedroom, calling to her ayah as she went. 

The bungalow was fairly comfortable now that Nurse and the 
"respectable young person" had departed. Little Number 
Three was three months old, and Norah was well and active 
and quite able to look after her treasure with the help of her 
Methodist Mission ayah. 

It was the first week in March, and in Gharampur the weather 
they called their " cold weather " would last another three weeks 
at most Still, they were not going up to the hills before the 
1st of May, for the child was as bonny and well as could be 
desired, and Mrs. McGruder, happy in her flirtations, had per- 
suaded her sister to stay " down," as long as " down " continued 
endurable. 

The widow was having " a good time." " A good time " to 
many Anglo-Indian ladies simply means the self-appropriation 
of the most desirable men, and a series of triumphant peacockings 
in new and original costumes. The widow's good time was of 
this description. Her flirtation with Major Custance was said 
to be quite " marked." She had merely made him walk up and 
down with her for a whole hour in the Public Gardens one after- 
noon when the band was braying, but the event had been marked 
down by all the gossips. It could not be a healthy friendship, 
of course. Society — what we call Society — shakes its head and 
looks volumes if you ask it to believe in platonics. Is there not 
a supreme vulgarity in the prevailing desire of our small-minded 
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Anglo-Indian "Society" to couple every married woman's name 
with that of some man not her husband ? Take, for example, the 
slang expression " bow-wow " ! You may hear it everywhere, 
yea, even on Mount Olympus (Simla) itself, where the tin gods 
and goddesses are established for one half of every year. What 
docs it mean ? Perhaps nothing ! Perhaps a very great deal ! 
Generally the former, let us hope. 

" Are people out in India so terribly immoral ? " inquires the 
saint of Belgrave Square, and if anybody tells her, ** JV^ ", she 
will laugh a little disbelieving laugh, and inform him, with a 
warning finger playfully shaken in the air, that she has read all 
Kipling*s stories, and that several of her friends toured through 
India last winter. 

To reason with her is useless. She will not accept the opinion 
of a man who has been a lifetime in the East He cannot be as 
conscious of the naughtiness of his kind as the cock-sure, gar- 
rulous globe-trotters of her acquaintance. He wants to make a 
silk purse out of a sow*s ear, no doubt ! But she knows better ! 
Everyone who has read Kipling knows better! Poor Simla! 
Will you ever live down the calumnies (?) of ruthless Rudyard ? 

Mrs. McGruder had come out to the country for the first time 
as a bride, and she had enjoyed herself immensely during the six 
years of her married life. When her husband died, she went 
home as a matter of course. But a year at home convinced her 
that with private means of her own, amounting to four hundred 
pounds a year, she could have but poor fun in England, whereas 
out in India, in these days of depreciated silver, she might lead 
a delightfully gay life. So she waited for the approaching 
annual sales, bought a second trousseau, and booked her passage 
to Bombay. It thrilled her through and through to set foot 
once more upon the Apollo Bunder ! She loved India. The 
freedom ! the frivolity 1 even the Red Tape ! 

In the remote Bengal station where her late husband had held 
the post of District Superintendent of Police, she had learnt to 
appreciate the official atmosphere she breathed. There had 
been no soldiers there, but every grade of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, and of the less distingue departments had been repre- 
sented. She had learnt their great laws of caste, their officially 
social geography was at her fingers' ends ; the great gulf between 
a heaven-born Commissioner's Queen-consort and a mere " brutal 
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planter's " better half ! The royal foad to the Secretariat {a pretty 
ivife f) and so on. Yes ; she had learnt it all, and, snob to the 
last drop of her blood, she had soon become sufficiently proficient 
to teach it to her " inferiors," stars of less importance in the 
celestial firmament than she, the wives of mere opium agents, 
for example, or of canal creatures^ or of stripling assistant super- 
intendents of police. 

Ah ! How she had loved her " position." And how she had 
looted the bazaar ! The shopkeepers in the chauk had expected 
it of her as a policeman's 7nem sahib. Much can be done in that 
line with the law behind the mem sahib's back ! Gertrude missed 
it all dreadfully. She had to pay the proper prices in the bazaar 
now. And in this terribly military Gharampur, full of soldiers 
and given over to sport, nobody seemed to think anything of Mr. 
Cooksie, the commissioner, although he undeniably ranked first ! 
She had been scandalised at hearing the young subalterns call the 
judge by a nick-name. But then, she reflected, if the judge 
chose to play polo with them, what could he expect ? Games 
breed such familiarity ! But she played games herself neverthe- 
less, especially lawn tennis and Badminton. She preferred tennis. 
She was a woman who could run and she liked to show that she 
could. At thirty-five one likes to draw attention to these little 
things, they become accomplishments^ you see 1 

To-day she had agreed to play some sets with the commis- 
sioner and his daughter, and a young Mr. Deeks, fresh from 
Oxford and still wearing his hair accordingly. The commissioner 
had paid her far more attention than the major, only people 
somehow never suspected the commissioner of anything ; he was 
above suspicion perhaps, whereas the major, being a soldier, was 
probably unprincipled. Gertrude was thinking a good deal 
about both as she stood struggling into her " pink," and dabbing 
at her fringe, then suddenly — " Ayah, there's a hook off!" and 
she glared at her dusky tire-woman and ordered her to sew on 
another. 

It was time for afternoon-tea, the meal she liked best. " Is 
tea ready, Leonard ? " she called to her brother-in-law, hearing 
him moving about the drawing-room. " Tell Norah to pour mine 
out before she waters the pot." 

" It's only a quarter to four," Westlake remarked indifferently 
as he flumped himself down in an easy-chair. He was clad in 
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flannels and a regimental blazer. The garish colours of the latter 
might contrive to make many of his brother-officers appear some- 
what out for a bank holiday, but not so Captain Westlake. 

He was undeniably good-looking. The gods had been kind 
to him in many ways. He had money of his own, he was well 
up in his regiment, he was a " good all-round man," and every- 
body liked him. 

But he was not happy and he did not look happy. There was 
a rift somewhere in the domestic lute. In his wife Norah he 
found a great change. All the love which she had lavished upon 
him seemed now to be given to the child. There seemed none 
left for him. When she sat with him and spoke with him, he 
could see her thoughts were elsewhere. She rarely sat with him. 

She always wished to be with her baby. If it was sleeping, 
she must sit and watch it. If it cried, she must soothe it. She 
must give it its bath ! She must mix its bottle ! She must 
dress it ! She must wwdress it ! She must pet it ! She must 
make it laugh ! She must rock it to sleep ! 

Leonard had hoped that as the weeks rolled on the little one 
might become less all-important to her, and that she might grow 
a little less devoted to " itr They had been so happy together, he 
and she, until the child had been born. She had adored him, as he 
had adored her, as he adored her still. And Norah seemed just 
as happy now^ but in a different way. The light of love was in 
her eyes still and he could see it there, but only when she fondled 
the child. From his tender words she would turn away as 
though she did not hear. He had thrown his arm round her 
tenderly one evening as they stood upon the verandah viewing the 
moonlight on a distant mosque, and she had disengaged herself 
gently but firmly, and with evident dismay. He had kissed her 
morning after morning and at night, but his kisses had met with 
no real response. Yet she lavished her kisses upon the child. 
Why had the child ever been born if it was to come between 
them like this ? How could he check the feeling towards the child 
of — was it dislike ? — which he felt growing up in him and which 
he was ashamed to own even to himself. 

He sighed wearily! How lonely the house was! Norah 
always in the nursery, Gertrude generally before her looking- 
glass ! How different to a year ago ! 

"Well," he muttered, " I must go and get some exercise. A 
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single with young Saunders will take it out of me ! Norah says 
I ought to play sets with the women a bit more, or they'll say 
she is • silly ' and won't allow me to ! I don't think anybody " — 
with an uneasy little laugh — ^** knowing us intimately, would 
accuse her of caring a brass button whether I go and hang my- 
self." 

He glanced in the direction of Norah's sanctum as he spoke, 
with a resentful look in his clear grey eyes, then turned his head 
sharply in the opposite direction whence came the voice, upraised 
in song, of a singularly unmusical and yet would-be passionate 
singer. 

It was Mrs. McGruder carolling lark-like before her looking- 
glass as she fixed her hat to her head with enormous black-headed 
pins in the privacy of her dressing-room. 

•'The daily question, darling, lov'st thou me?" 

There was but one answer to that daily question — she adored 
herself. 

" How different that woman is to Norah, as different as chalk 
to cheese ! " mused Leonard — " but then she is blessed with no 
family ties 1 I wonder if my mother-in-law felt at all ashamed 
of herself for having two daughters so totally dissimilar ! Bet 
she didn't Mothers are so abominably proud nowadays simply 
of being mothers^ and seem to think the father a mere cypher ! " 

His sister-in-law came into the room, dabbing her back hair 
lightly with her hand. It was not quite a bun. It was much 
harder to make than a biiHy and it took less material. Leonard 
stretched out his hand, possessed himself of a newspaper, and 
started a paragraph hastily. He avoided talking to her as much 
as possible. He had had a good deal of her spciety owing to 
Norah's infatuation for the baby, and he was not good at listen- 
ing to long dissertations upon fashion plates. 

" Do you think it's too pink to be pretty, Leonard ? " said Mrs. 
McGruder. She had changed her blouse and longed for an 
assurance that it suited her. 

" It's not quite as crude in colour as it was when it was first 
shown me, but I can't honestly call it pretty, even now, although 
it's my own child ! " 

" What are you talking about, Leonard? I meant my blouse, 
not the baby." 
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" I thought you meant the baby. .You generally do, do you 
know ? " 

" How ridiculous you are ! Well now, my hat ? What do 
you think of it ? That's a much easier one for you ! " She 
turned her head towards him with an expectant smile. " Isn't 
it sweet?'' 

" Oh, I'm no more a judge of bonnets than I am of babies. 
They're all sweet according to you and Norah.** 

"Bonnets! Gracious! You a married man, and you can't 
tell a hat from a bonnet yet. I declare you're as bad as Major 
Custance, but it's more excusable in a bachelor." 

" Custance is no bachelor." 

" Leonard ! " with a gasp. 

" But don't ever refer to her," he added quickly. " The fact 
is, it was a very sad affair, and I believe he is heart-broken j 
about it. It's lonely for a man at his time of life to have lost 
his wife. Poor old chap ! Such a good wife too ! " 

Relief and reassurance swept across his sister-in-law's face. 
Then she assumed her sympathetic voice and expression, both of 
which she could turn on to order. She felt nothing, she looked 
everything. 

" Poor fellow f And I have always imagined him to be an in- 
experienced celibate 1 " 

In her heart she said to herself: "A widower like Mr. 
Cooksie ! And both so eligible ! Such good * positions ! ' 
What a fool I should have been to hurry Norah off to 
Mussourie." 

Then she sauntered to the mirror and arranged the curl upon 
her forehead, as though in deep thought the while. 

Leonard glanced from his paper and watched her for a moment 
with a mixture of amusement ^and contempt in his face. Then 
Norah's voice calling to Mrs. McGruder arrested the attention 
of them both. 

"Ah," said the widow, "Cuckoo is having his bath and I 
promised to go and see him. By the way, I suppose you know 
that Cuckoo is holding his first reception to-night at six o'clock. 
Norah has asked all the married women of the regiment to come 
up from the lines especially to see him." 

" What ! The married women coming here I " cried Leonard 
aghast. " What an idea." 
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" They'll enjoy it immensely, Tm sure." 

" What on earth are they going to do when they get here ? " 

" See dear baby, of course ! And there is to be a spread for 
them, cake and shortbread and sandwiches ! " 

" They would much prefer a slice off the cold joint and a glass 
of beer apiece ! '* 

" Nonsense, Leonard ! All respectable women love tea and 
babies. It will be a great success. I call it a splendid idea of 
Norah's." 

"And I call it absolute folly," said Cuckoo's papa hotly. 
" And I think Norah should have consulted me before issuing 
invitations broadcast and turning our bungalow into a creche ! " 

"Acrfcche!" 

" Yes 1 The poor women will bring their own babies with 
them, of course ; why, they even take them to sergeants' dances 
and leave them in the ladies' room." 

" How pre-historic I " 

"They'll stop here for hours, I know," continued Leonard. 
** People in that class of life never know when to go. Great 
Heavens ! " — jumping up and pacing the room, " Norah used to 
have such heaps of common sense in the old days." 

"When she accepted you for a husband I suppose you 
mean," said Gertrude disdainfully. " You're a dreadfully lucky 
man to have a nice baby worth showing to people, and you 
ought to feel very proud of Norah ! I've never seen a more 
devoted mother. You men are never satisfied, and as for you, 
Leonard, it is as plain as a pikestaff to anybody that you are 
jealous of your own son I " 

It was a home thrust and she knew it. 

" Well, what if I am ? " with an air of dogged defiance. 

" Oh, de jealous. Be jealous of the poor little mite, but don't 
be ashamed of being his father. He will be better-looking than 
any Westlake, for he is a thorough Wargrave." 

She paused, expecting him to expostulate, but he remained 
silent, and his silence nettled her. 

" You're a miserable failure as a father," she went on. " You 
don't know how to hold your son and heir, although he is three 
months old." 

" Is that all ! What a long time before he can be gfrown up ! 
What an awful future to contemplate." 
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He was irritated, and was growing careless as to what he might 
say. She saw it and gloried in it. 

" How like a selfish man," she resumed ; " I shall tell Norah 
every word youVe said, it makes her so miserable." 

" She is far too absorbed in the infant prodigy in the next 
room to care what I say, or even think ! " 

He retired behind his paper, as much as to say, "The 
argument is closed," but hoping, nevertheless, that she would 
contradict his last remark. 

But her thoughts had flown back to her attire. 

" I wish you hadn't started this unpleasant subject," she said. 
" I feel Tm quite untidy already." 

" Gertrude ! Gertrude ! " called Norah. " Hurry up, or you'll 
be too late." 

Then there came the distant sound of many " Cuck — oos " and 
similar endearments. 

" Come too, Leonard," urged Mrs. McGrudcr, holding out the 
olive branch magnanimously. " He looks so pretty being 
powdered after his bath ! No ? " seeing Leonard make a gesture 
of refusal. " Very well ! Don't! It's your loss, I assure you, for 
it's sweetly pretty. But you men have no poetry about you ! " 

She turned to go, and as she did so Norah called out that he 
had just winked. 

** Winked ! " cried Mrs. McGruder, with enthusiasm. " The 
little wag ! and only three months old too ! " 

"Do come! come, quick! Perhaps he'll do it again," cried 
Norah, anxious for her sister to see the talented performer 
execute his feat once more. 

" I'm coming as fast as ever I can, dear." 

Gertrude hastened across the room towards the nursery ; but 
as she departed she fired a parting shot. 

" You unnatural parent, Leonard ! I'm ashamed of you." 

The unnatural parent rose and seized his tennis bat, then 
pushed the chick to one side, and came face to face with his 
friend and brother officer, Major Custance. 

" Sit down, heavy father," said the new comer, " I want to talk 
to you." 
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CHAPTER III. 
" THINK OF THE PIG, MAN ! " 

CUSTANCE was a major in the regiment. He looked after the 
coffee-shop and was president of the canteen committee. His 
duties beyond these were not onerous, and gave him ample 
leisure to pursue his chief delights. Twice a week he would turn 
out his " bobbery-pack," consisting of a couple of greyhounds, 
several fox-terriers and numerous nondescripts, and give chase 
to the "jacks " in the vicinity. They said in the regiment that 
on such afternoons he was as happy as a king, and almost 
believed himself in his native land. 

The amount of leave he managed to get for shooting purposes 
was marvellous, but nobody grudged it to him, for he was a real 
sportsman, and had manufactured many such out of raw Sand- 
hurst material. His method with raw Sandhurst material was 
that of the old school — Plain speaking, degenerating into mild 
cussing^ and sometimes even into hard swearing. 

But his chief passion was pig-sticking. All other shikar was 
to him child's play compared to the pursuit of the wily boar, 
and his greatest grief was the fact that in the last few years he 
had put on weight considerably, and could not even hope to ride 
his present twelve stone twelve much longer. 

" Tm off in a couple of hours, Westlake," he began, plunging 
promptly in medias res, " I told you I was going to do some 
pig-sticking out there, and so I am, but " — he added angrily — 
"my globe-trotter /tf/, for whom I arranged the whole show, has 
wired from Agra to say he is down with fever ! " 

There was more resentment than compassion in the major's 
voice. Leonard ventured to remark the sport might be deferred. 

" Not a bit of it, my dear fellow," replied Custance. " It's got 
to come off. I've got a hundred and fifty beaters, and I've sent 
out dozens of beer, and the camp is pitched by this time." 

Westlake waited without saying a word ; he knew there was 
more to follow. 

" I'm taking young Saunders with me, as you know, to blood 
him ; but there are no points about pig-sticking with a field of two. 
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Three was few enough, but I wanted to give Wilkinson every 
chance of a first spear, so I kept the number down to three. And 
now the confounded idiot goes and gets fever ! " — and the Major 
snorted with unrighteous indignation, then resuming — " I jlist 
popped in here to suggest you should take his place. It will do 
you all the good in the world. IVe spoken to the C, O. and 
squared your leave for you. Your wife," he added, divining 
Westlake*s thoughts, " will never miss you now there's a baby 
in the house." 

Leonard bit his lip. It was an unpleasant discovery to find 
her indifference had become apparent even to his brother officers. 
The major's remark had no intention about it, but it seemed 
undesirably truthful. As a matter of fact, the major knew 
nothing about the domestic details of the house at all. 
The major disliked domestic details as much as he dreaded 
drawing-rooms. 

" YouVe out of sorts, and well you may be, old man," he con- 
tinued ; " there's nothing depresses a married man more than a 
family. You ought to have seen me after the triplets came 
into the world ! " and the major's face expressed volumes. 

Under ordinary circumstances Westlake would have laughed, 
but he caught hold of the sentiment implied as a drowning man 
is said to catch at a straw. This dislike to the new arrival in the 
next room of which he felt so guilty was then apparently no 
new thing amongst married men ! 

"You didn't love them? You didn't go and see them 
powdered after their bath ? " he cried in tones that sounded 
almost exultant. 

" Love them ! I should think not ! See them tubbed ! I 
might have drowned them if I had, for I never felt more like 
murder in all my life. I say, by the way, old fellow," sinking 
his voice almost to a whisper, " your missus isn't within range, I 
hope," and he grinned. 

" No, it's quite safe. She's absorbed over * it ' ! " 
" I shall never forget the awful time we had over the triplets 
when they were christened," pursued the major, his tender (?) 
memories awakened. " It was a private christening in the 
bungalow, and in order to avoid confusion I wrote their names 
out upon pieces of paper beforehand and pinned them on to 
the little devils. They're a brace of girls and a boy, as you 
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know. Well, t\iQ padre arrived and quite a dozen of the wife's 
friends, and when everything was ready in came the infants, all 
crying, and the service began. 

"Just as the boy was going to be christened, my wife shrieked 
put, * Wait a moment ! The children are incorrectly labelled ! 
That's the boy^ Fm sure it is/ So they took the three 
youngsters out and sorted them and sure enough the wife was 
right and our son had had a narrow shave of being christened 
* Evangeline,' and his sister * George ' 1 It makes me hot all over 
to think of it" 

Leonard laughed, and the Major returned to the real point at 
issue. 

" Look here," he said persuasively, " you need a pick-me-up of 
fresh air. Put up a change or two and some hog-spears and 
come along. We'll have a regular high old time of it and pre- 
tend we're gay young bachelors again. You can easily march 
your horses out this evening." 

It was a great temptation. Westlake was as keen a sports- 
man as the major, and could ride as straight as any man. It 
would be a relief certainly to escape from this atmosphere of 
Swiss milk and violet powder for a few days. To ride " hell-for- 
leather^' with the mighty boar legging it a few yards ahead. 

For a moment the home life seemed hateful. He would go ! 
He would get away from bonnets and babies and the rest of it ! 
Then he remembered Norah. 

" I should like to go awfully, Custance, but — well, the fact is — 
the wife will be alone. My sister-in-law is going into camp with 
the Cooksies to-morrow." 

" Your wife won't mind," retorted the major, again uninten- 
tionally saying the very thing to punish his opponent. 

Leonard saw the force of the argument. Probably Custance 
was right. Probably she would not mind. So why should he 
scruple to go ? 

" Don't you flatter yourself you are any help in the nursery. 
Don't brood on the baby 1 Think of the PIG, man, think of the 
PIG!" said the major, with a suspicion of rising wrath. He 
pronounced the word pig with twice as much emphasis as the 
word baby. It was evident to which of the two he attached 
the greater importance. 

" Is it a sure find ? " inqjuired Leonard wavering. 

24* 
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" I should rather think it was. It hasn't been touched this 
season. Be a sportsman, Leonard, as you used to be, and don't 
try to play the heavy father, it doesn't suit you. I've got the 
leave for you, and if you don't make use of it you'll miss the 
best chance of tushes and glory that ever you'll get in 
your life ! " 

" Will it do if I let you know within an hour ? " 

With a grunt the major assented. Any delay irritated him. 
Still, since he felt sure of the result, he would give Westlake an 
hour to make up his mind, just as bloodthirsty Bluebeard 
accorded a few minutes' grace to fair Fatima. 

The argument was cut short by Mrs. McGruder. She was the 
only woman in Gharampur who dared to tackle the major. He 
was a little afraid of her. She never seemed to have been on 
any but the friendliest terms with him. She had made confi- 
dential remarks to him about other people from the moment 
she was introduced to him. People who do that sort of thing 
are difficult to escape from. It is a sign that they have taken a 
liking to you, and you will find it hard to disenchant them, 
unless you are downright rude. Few of us can afford to be rude 
to others in India, for we so invariably meet the people we have 
insulted a second time, and that is liable to be unpleasant. The 
majority of us find it safer in the long run not to be too parti- 
cular, and to say of every new arrival in the station in the 
approved voice of indulgent criticism — " He (or she) is so nice.'* 
Nice is one of the hardest-worked adjectives in our vocabulary, 
since we apply it indiscriminately. In fact everybody is " nice,'* 

Mrs. McGruder shook hands cordially with the major. " How 
do you do ? I haven't seen you for days. Indeed 1 thought it 
was Mr. and Miss Cooksie ! " 

She had plenty to say. She invariably kept the ball of con- 
versation a-rolling, and rode everybody else off it^ in polo parlance. 
She consulted Custance regarding her dog. It was suffering 
from blues^ and had snapped at the ayah. Would he come and 
look at it? It was chained up near the stables, and perhaps it 
was going mad. No ! oh, dear no ! She couldn't think of having 
it shot unless it foamed properly at the mouth and bit.somebody 
— a native of course ! 

Eventually she carried the major off to vet. the animal. 
Leonard laughed outright as they disappeared, for he {^heard 
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Gertrude promising Custance a cup of tea as a reward for his 
services as a dog doctor. 

" That's good," he said to himself. '* He hasn't tasted anything 
but beer and whisky and the mess port for the last ten years. 
How little a woman understands a man ! And how little a man 
understands a woman ! I daresay if marriage was not a manu- 
facture strictly pertaining to Heaven that we poor mortals would 
understand it a little better than we do, and be able to repair our 
domestic happiness when things get out of order." 

He had apparently forgotten all about his game of tennis ; he 
felt disinclined to do anything, he was too much in love with his 
wife to want to go anyxvhere^ but he hardly realized this. A 
rustle of a muslin dress and Norah entered the room with the child 
in her arms. She had a colour in her cheeks and a sparkle in 
her happy hazel eyes. She had tucked some flowers — roses — in 
the bosom of her dress, and she hummed a nursery air very 
sweetly to her child as she walked towards her husband. 

" Isn't he a darling, Leonard ? And so good to-day ! " Even 
Leonard was forced to admit the fact. The baby was a pretty 
one. A mother's evidence in such a case is hardly to be relied 
upon of course, but the most critical of Mrs. Gamps must have 
pronounced Master Westlake a fine boy. 

" He has only cried five times, and one of those times he really 
had a horrid pin sticking into him." 

Then she coo — ed to the child for a couple of minutes, seeming 
hardly conscious of Leonard's presence at all. His face had 
brightened when she had come into the room, but it clouded over 
now. He played with his moustache and waited. 

" Leonard," she said, and her words chilled him — " since I have 
had baby to take care of I never feel dull and lonely or discon- 
tented, as I used to do sometimes when you were on parade and 
I was all alone in the bungalow. Cuckoo is the dearest little 
companion in the world, and I feel so happy, too happy I almost 
think. It is so good to have the little man to love with all my 
heart and soul." 

She glanced up to her husband, and something in the expres- 
sion of his face stirred her vaguely. "Leonard," she said 
scanning him closely, " you love him too, dojit you ? " 

She had drawn nearer to him, she was waiting for his reply. 
He felt her eyes upon him. 
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" Oh, yes, dear," he said, " Tm very fond of him, of course, but 
I Xov^you best, Norah." 

It was not the speech, so much as the way he said it, that'made 
her draw away from him. " No," she said, " not now, Leonard ! 
Cuckoo must always be first with both of us ! Always ! We 
are old married people now, remember." 

She kissed the child passionately. She did honestly believe 
that he should be first They had brought him into the world, 
surely it was their duty to devote their lives to his, and to give 
him all the love in their hearts. 

Leonard watched her with a sickening sense of disappointment, 
with the dread of some impending disaster. " Norah ? " he asked, 
gazing at the pretty head of sunny-brown hair bent upon the 
child's face. 

"Yes, dear?" 

She spoke without looking up. She was not paying much 
attention to him. 

"You love baby best, don't you?" He hardly knew what 
prompted the question, since he knew the answer so well. Perhaps 
he half hoped that she might tell him an untruth. 

She looked up at him and her eyes shone like stars, shone with 
a wonderful adoring light. " Oh, yes," she said, quickly. " He 
is my little good angel ! And he is so helpless and so tiny. I 
sometimes think, Leonard " — she spoke more slowly now, and 
there was a troubled tone in her voice — " if — if — you know what 
I mean ! — if anything happened to him ! Oh, my darling, what 
would I do without you ? " 

She hugged the child. There were tears in her eyes. Leonard 
stared at her a minute, then turned quickly on his heel and 
quietly left the room. " Tm nobody — nobody at all ! " he told 
himself, cut to the quick. He hastened out in search of the 
major and Mrs. McGruder. He would go pig-sticking. He 
could be spared. 

His wife sat silent thinking. She had not noticed him leave 
the room. Her mind was full of a vague fear. 

" Leonard," she said, trying to turn the current of her thoughts. 
** When Cuckoo grows up he'll have to go into the service, into 
this regiment, and we'll live just outside barracks and watch him 
doing his drills." 

She laughed and looked up, expecting her husband to echo her 
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laugh. Then, finding him gone, she sighed, and addressing the 
child — " I thought your father was listening, darling. I 
wonder," she muttered with a wistful look in'her eyes — " I wonder 
why Leonard never takes any notice of the child ! Can Gertrude 
be right ? Is it possible he doesn't love it ? " 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COOKSIES. 

" What an obtuse man Leonard is ! I was having such an 
interesting talk with Major Custance, all about hydrophobia. 
He might have had the good sense to leave us to enjoy a tiie-d- 
tete. By the way, Norah, how long has Mrs. Custance been 
dead?" 

It was Mrs. McGruder who spoke. She had broken in upon 
her sister's thoughts as a steam launch, screaming its advent, 
disturbs the restful silence of our picturesque river reaches. 

" Dead ! " exclaimed Norah with surprise. " She's not dead, is 
she?" 

" Not dead ! " — almost angrily. " Surely, surely she must be. 
I understood he had been a widower for years." 

" Oh, no ! But don't ever refer to her. It was all so sad and 
so foolish. Tm sure he is sorry about it now, but being a man 
he won't give in after having once put his foot down." 

" I should think not, indeed ! Did he divorce her ? " — anxiously 
awaiting the details of a scrumptious scandal. 

"Oh, it wasn't /Atf//" 

" Not that ! " in a disappointed voice. " How mysterious you 
are about it. Is she in a lunatic asylum ? — because if so, I wish I 
had spared him in the matter of the hydrophobia." 

" Not that either ! " 

" Then what on earth was it ? 

" Well, he wouldn't give up polo, dear, and they had a violent 
quarrel about it and broke up their establishment. He is one of 
those men who put field sports before everything, even before 
their wives and children." 

" How barbarous ! And now ? " 

" He plays polo regularly and she lives at Eastbourne with 
^heir sweet triplets." 
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" Gracious ! " — with a little scream. 

"It was for the sake of the triplets that she was so 
determined." 

" Quite right ! Men with three children and nothing but a 
widow's pension to leave to their wives should be warned off the 
polo ground, and prevented riding chases by the Queen's Regula- 
tions. How long ago did the Custances break up their establish- 
ment?" 

Norah explained, giving full particulars. Mrs. Custance had 
gone home fifteen months ago. She was living at Eastbourne, 
ohe had sent her husband out such sweet photos of the triplets, 
their three heads close together and wings attached to their 
spinal columns, a trio of wee angels. 

" And he dispenses with his angels, rather than with his polo 
ponies I " exclaimed Mrs. McGruder. " What a horrible story ! " 

She was disappointed in Major Custance and she said so. She 
had thought him a very different stamp of man. 

" But, after all," she added, ** I daresay he is not more selfish 
than the rest of them. They all get tired of matrimony sooner 
or later, the wretches ! It depends how you feed and flatter them. 
Doesn't it discourage you, as a mother, Norah, to reflect that a 
nice baby like yours is bound to develop all the evil qualities of 
his sex later on, and to grow out of all his good ones ? It would 
vter 

She paused and listened to the cuckoo clock striking half-past 
four in the dining-room. " Do let us have tea," she cried im- 
patiently. " We needn't wait for the Cooksies. I shall tell the 
servant to make it double strength. I feel I want something 
invigorating. There's something depressing in the air to-day. I 
felt in splendid spirits when I put on this new hat" — alluding to 
the flower-garden upon her head, which had arrived by the last 
mail — " but now I've run down ! In my present mood it's too 
smart altogether. I couldn't carry it off. I'll go and put on a 
quieter one ! " 

So saying, she departed hastily to give fresh employment to 
her ayah. Her passion for millinery was growing upon her 
every month of her life. When she made a new woman friend, 
she invariably inveigled her to her room to show her her dresses 
and to stir up envy and malice in that new friend's heart The 
choice of a gown for a garden party or a ball gave her hours of 
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solid mental employment She felt that she could never be too 
thankful that she had not been called upon to live her life in 
pre-historic times, when the fashions were limited to arrange- 
ments in fig leaves. 

Three-quarters of the pleasure of her present sojourn upon 
earth would have been lacking, had she been born in those 
undraped days. 

Shallow people are perhaps happier in the long run than the 
rest of mankind, since they suffer so little from their feelings. 
Mrs. McGruder's so-called depression, for example, was never 
sufficient to really depress her. Already, as she dived deep into 
a Saratoga trunk to exhume a modest " burnt-straw " with a 
** William Whitely^' in gilt in the interior of its crown, she had 
almost regained her normal buoyancy of spirits. 

But to Norah there was something really depressing in the 
domestic atmosphere, and in her mind she unconsciously sought 
the why and the wherefore. Why could she not hum nonsense 
to the child, as she had been doing half-an-hour ago ? There 
was something amiss. Yes ! Was it — was it Leonard ? 

She sat up stiffly in her chair. 

" I don't believe he loves me a bit ! And I know he doesn't 
love Cuckoo ! What if we quarrelled like the Custances and he 
packed me off home ? But I wouldn't go ! I might be ever so 
right about a thing, but I'm sure I should give in in the end. 
I would rather be miserable with my husband, than away from 
him." 

Then she began to accuse herself. Perhaps Leonard did feel 
lonely sometimes. She must try to make him share more with 
her in joying in the child. Perhaps Cuckoo had made her a 
little indifferent as to how her husband passed his time. 

The arrival of the tea, and the sound of wheels upon the mall, 
reminded her that visitors were expected. The Cooksies' 
carriage had turned in at the gate of their compound. 

" I shall leave Gertrude to entertain her own friends," she 
exclaimed, making haste to leave the room, then, playfully, to 
the child, " You're a beautiful little excuse, dear, and I won't have 
you kissed by that empty-headed little silly, nor by her pompous 
old papa. You're too sweet, far too sweet, far too pretty ! 
Mother's a jealous old thing, isn't she, darling ? " 

She hugged him and disappeared in the direction of the room 
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where " Nurse," a few months ago, had been wont to relate her 
extraordinary experiences, with the " respectable young person " 
listening admiringly to her flowers of speech. 

The Cooksies drove up in a. manner becoming their " social 
position ! " They had no horses of their own for the time 
being, so had to content themselves with borrowing a carriage 
and pair from a Rajah. They borrowed it every day (other 
commissioners do the same thing), and the Rajah was supposed 
to feel honoured thereby. Perhaps he did, perhaps he didn't — 
but at all events the saving to Mr. Cooksie's pocket was very 
considerable, and that was the main point. Many English 
people grow mean in India, nor does a sense of their social 
position save them from sometimes sacrificing dignity to dibs. 

"Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them," to which may be added that 
some assume greatness. Theodore Cooksie's parentage had been 
humble, he had therefore not been born great. His career as a 
government servant had been a very ordinary one, and in no 
sense could he be said to have achieved greatness. The division 
of which he was commissioner was full of military people who 
certainly did not attempt to thrust greatness upon him. But he 
assumed it very considerably, of that there could be no possible 
doubt whatever. In giving his opinion on any question he 
invariably prefaced his remarks with the words, "I, THE 
COMMISSIONER." ^ 

He had been at great pains to impress upon the officers of 
Leonard's regiment, who had come straight from Aldershot to 
Gharampur, that he ranked senior to a colonel, and could walk 
into dinner in his own division ahead of even a brigadier. Pre- 
cedence was his pet hobby. 

" You wouldn't go in first if you dined with me," said the 
Colonel, pulling his leg gently, " for / always lead the way into 
dinner in my own house. You'd have to come in last, Tm 
afraid — with the wife." 

In striking contrast to her short, stout, undistinguished-looking 
father's assumption of dignity, was his daughter Daisy's entire 
lack of it. She was a little girl. Ladies said there was nothing 
of her, and men said there was nothing in her. Probably both 
were right. Yet Daisy was a "type" of what we call the 
"country-bred " girl in India. 
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Boy subalterns liked her, for she was a good-hearted, giggling, 
little vulgar creature. Her screams at Badminton were excellent 
in their way. Her service at tennis was marvellous. But her 
Mind ! It was a pity the poor girl had never been taken in 
hand. Dancing and men's photographs were the only things 
she ever thought about seriously. Solid knowledge of anything 
worth knowing she had none. It was her father's fault, not hers. 
And yet her father was the very person who judged her the 
hardest What could he expect? His economies had been 
dearer to him than his daughter's education. He had kept her 
out in the country in order (so he had said) that she might be 
with her mother. When Daisy was twelve years old that 
mother died. Another year followed and another was half 
gone before he could be prevailed upon to send his daughter 
home to be properly educated. He had intended sending her to 
a cheap Darjeeling school. He maintained that "persons in 
authority should give encouragement to the establishment of good 
schools in our hill stations — ^oMTid^^ practical encouragement ! ** 

He had intended his only child as a sun-burnt offering to the 
goddess of cheap local education, but some of his seniors had 
fortunately dissuaded him, and Daisy had at last been sent to a 
young ladies* school in South Hampstead. But she was nearly 
fourteen when she went ! She had been sent too late ! She had 
already acquired a strong chee chee accent, and sundry nativey 
ideas. 

She hated her school. The other girls called her "The 
Indian " ! And the sun never shone ! And she had such a lot 
to do for herself! And she had no nice relations, poor little 
thing, to make her holidays happy days. The only class in 
which she achieved distinction was the dancing class. It was 
the only subject which really interested her. 

Her letters to her father were not cheerful She longed to be 
back in India, and she told him so every week, and underlined 
her longings with thick black lines. 

On her seventeenth birthday her father turned up in South 
Hampstead. He had taken six months' furlough, and he already 
regretted that he had not been content with three. He felt lost 
in the metropolis. He missed his obsequious chuprassies^ he 
missed the rajah's carriage and pair ! Above all things he resented 
the knowledge that he was of no importance even to the 
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omnibus conductors, and it galled him to realise what he must 
expect upon retirement. 

By the time he had knocked and rung at the door of his 
daughter's school, he was quite in a mood to agree with her that 
India was the preferable country of the two. Daisy had been 
forewarned of his visit and was forearmed, that is to say, she had 
put her hair up, and felt that she looked five years older in 
consequence. She pleaded for emancipation without loss of 
time. She assured him that she was quite fit for Gharampur 
society. She knew enough for a successful ddbuL She could 
sing a little, now, and had learnt to accompany herself upon the 
banjo ! She strummed waltzes in excellent time, and she was the 
best skirt dancer in the whole school. 

" What is the use of wasting any more money on my educa- 
tion, father?" 

Her last remark quite decided Mr. Cooksie, and he brought 
her out with him accordingly. That was a year ago now. It 
was no school girl who sat at his side to-day in the borrowed 
carriage, but a perfectly self-possessed young person, with a 
thorough knowledge of the country and a thorough contempt 
for les convenances. Nor did she pander to her father's vanity 
and self-importance. She was tired of being lectured on her 
social position. She wanted amusement, and to be amused she 
must have movement — she must hop, skip, and jump as it 
pleased her, must ride in an ekka at a bumble-puppy gymkhana^ 
or dance in burlesques if she happened to be asked. 

She had not brains, but she had a will and a temper, and she 
was, in common with the majority of the rising generation, no 
respecter of persons. This is a stock remark invariably made 
when the rising generation is mentioned ! To continue. Her 
father's ** I, the Commissioner " carried no weight with Miss 
Daisy. She skipped up the steps of the bungalow into the 
Westlakes drawing-room, leaving her father to follow in slow 
time as befitted his dignity. 

Mr. Cooksie entered the room somewhat officially, then, seeing 
nobody but his ddughter there, walked towards a table of 
Burmese carved work and inspected it carefully. 

** I wonder what they gave for this," he said under his breath. 
" It was evidently made at the Jail, and it seems better made 
than even mine ! " 
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" Look at this photograph of Mrs. McGruder ! How flattered ! " 
cried his daughter. 

He crossed the room and scrutinized the photo. 

" Humph ! " he said. " I don't call it flattered." 

Mrs. McGruder in her burnt straw was just entering the room 
as he spoke. She heard his remark and very evident delight 
manifested itself upon her face. " Nice man 1 *' she murmured, 
hastily retiring a yard or two in the hope of overhearing some 
more complimentary remarks. " I must give him one in the 
panel size ! " 

^^ Not flattered, papa! Why, that's not her expression, to 
begin with ! Tve never seen her look sentimental like that ! *' 
said Daisy. 

" / have ! " — then hastily — " when poor young Jones died of 
typhoid." 

** What a story-teller ! Nice man ! " mused Mrs. McGruder. 
" But that girl's tongue wags most insufferably. Tm growing 
hot and cold as to what she may say next. Perhaps she'll 
guess that I darkened my eyebrows before I sat for it and tell 
him so." 

But her fears were unnecessary, for Daisy had darted to 
another table where a screen full of photographs of men in 
various uniforms was very much en Evidence, 

" What a jolly frame ! Eight perfect Adonises of men ! I 
wonder if they can dance I " 

She stared at them and wondered. Meanwhile her father's 
feathers were becoming ruffled. Any suspicion of lack of 
deference disturbed his plumage. 

" I am surprised," he said pompously, "that there is nobody to 
receive us, Daisy. It is not usual to keep me,the Commissioner, 
waiting." 

The tone was unmistakeable. Mrs. McGruder gave a hasty 
cough and precipitated herself into the room. She realised that 
further delay might be dangerous. 

" A thousand apologies," gushing and shaking hands, and in a 
few minutes she had smoothed him down. A small pe^ restored 
him to his normal state of self-satisfaction and he began to 
spread himself instantly. 

" I am expecting the Lieutenant-Governor next month, Mrs. 
McGruder," he said in a lofty voice. The reflected glory of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor's visits even compensated to him for the 
expense they entailed. 

" What, again I " purred Gertrude, intent on saying the things 
she knew he longed to hear said. " You were at school together, 

were you not ? His Honour calls it business^ I suppose, but " 

And she broke off with a little society laugh of perfect compre- 
hension. 

"Exactly," said Cooksie, echoing her laugh with delight. 
"We're very old chums. In fact, he often writes for my private 
opinion about things, but" — with a deprecatory wave of the 
hand and a snigger, and with feigned modesty in his words, 
" of course I ought not to tell, ought I ? " 

Daisy had been busy devouring Mrs. McGruder's pink blouse 
with her observant eyes. It reminded her in colour of the pink 
blanc-manges they had had for dinner on Sundays at her school. 

" She's inspecting my clothes, the little beast," thought the 
widow. " Well, she can't tell her father that my figure's made 
up because she knows better. That's the beauty of the ladies 
having the swimming-bath for two mornings in the week ! " 

She realized that if she wished to be Mrs. Cooksie the Second 
she must not make an enemy of Daisy. Daisy might prove a 
terrible spoke in her wheel unless carefully managed. What 
was the girl's weak point ? Her vanity, as i^as Mr. Cooksie's. 
Flattery, then, egregious flattery must be freely resorted to. 

"The Lieutenant-Governor's visit means a dance," said Daisy- 
suddenly, "and I'm glad to say his present A.D.C, waltzes 
divinely." 

She twirled round a few times as she spoke, humming " Belle 
Amiel' the last new valse in Gharampur. 

" How fond you are of dancing, dear, but no wonder when 
you are so good at it ! " cooed Mrs. McGruder, smiling in^ 
dulgently. 

" Oh, Mrs. McGruder, I simply live for it ! " 

" Her mother was just the same," groaned Cooksie. 

" ril teach you both skirt-dancing when we go out camping. 
Papa will need a lot of oiling, I expect" 

Papa looked vexed, but said nothing. Mrs. McGruder's 
inward reflections were as follows : 

"She appears to have a ballet-girl's blood in her veins and 
yet she is the daughter of a commissioner ! What irony of fate ! " 
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" I must look at that delicious frame again ! " Daisy exclaimed, 
jumping up. " IVe fallen in love with the whole eight. They're 
all darlings I What pretty hair this one has ! " 

Mrs. McGruder's sympathetic eyes met the commissioner's, 
then she dropped them hurriedly and gazed abstractedly at the 
tea-pot And presently the Rajah's horses whisked them off to 
the public gardens for their game of tennis. 



CHAPTER V. 

"WE FELL OUT, MY WIFE AND L" 

As soon as the coast was clear, Norah returned to the drawing- 
room with her baby. 

" Auntie Gertie has promised to come back in time for your 
first tea party, darling! Think how she must love her little 
nephew to come back from the club all for your small sake. And 
Mrs. Hammond is coming" — Mrs. Hammond was Westlake's 
colour-sergeant's wife and a staunch friend of Norah's — " and the 
mess-sergeant's wife, and ever so many more, all coming to see 
you, and you must be so good and not cry at all, but show them 
how beautifully you can behave." 

She was intensely wrapped up in the child. She knew that 
she sometimes talked absolute nonsense, but then, as she herself 
would say with a shrug of her pretty shoulders, " What mother 
doesn't ? " She had her son's " biography book " in her hand, a 
new toy for proud parents evolved by some ingenious person at 
the time when the little Lady Alexandra Duff was born. The 
book is intended to be written up to date by the baby's mother. 
On her young hopeful attaining the ripe age of twenty-one, she 
presents it to him as a record of his infancy, school, and salad 
days. " Here's your biography book," pursued Norah. " Mother 
is going to clip a little lock of hair and tie it up with pale blue 
ribbon and pop it in here." And she showed the page to the 
* baby, then, placing him gently upon his back on the sofa, she 
deftly clipped a tiny lock of the fair fluffy hair, tied it with a 
narrow pale-blue ribbon, ran the ribbon through the holes in the 
parchment, and having firnily fixed the little curl in correct posi- 
tion, tied the ends of the ribbon in a little bow. 

" There ! Isn't that'sweet ? " she cried, laughing with delight 
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at the success of the undertaking. " You must make haste and 
cut your first little tooth, dear. Here's a page waiting patiently 
to record the event. Listen ! " She began reading the letter-press 
aloud, glancing every other second at her prostrate possession as 
though she feared he might fall off the sofa. 
The page was printed thus : — 



Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

After enduring many pains and ills, and passing 
many sleepless nights, I have the pleasure of announcing 
to you that I have 

Cut my First Took 

Babfs Mark, 

\ Vitness. 

(Mother or Nurse.) 
Place 

Date 



" There's a place for the date all ready, and a place for Cuckoo 
to make his mark and for a witness to sign. Mother is going to 
be the witness. Why, you rude little man, you're not listening to 
a word old mummy says. You're fast asleep. What a breach 
of etiquette. I shall have to add a fresh page to your book for 
you to confess — * / was rude to a lady^ 

" Oh, you bad boy ! " catching him up in her arms, and as she 
did so, her husband came into the room. He had been busy 
making the necessary arrangements for his week's sport, and it 
merely remained for him to tell his wife he was going to start 

Custance had promised to pick him up en route. They were 
to drive fourteen and a half miles, sleep at a ddk bungalow of 
sorts, and reach their camp early next day. He felt no wish to 
stop at home now. He had hardened his heart against Norah. 
The whole time he had been packing up his kit, he had, as it 
were, been making out a case against her. 

" I say, Norah" — he began in a business-like voice. 

" Yes dear ? " 

" I've just been having a talk with Custance about a week^s 
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sport at Kachwa. He wants me to go off with him this afternoon, 
almost at once in fact, if if you can spare me." 

There was irony in the last words as he pronounced them, but 
she pretended not to notice. She saw what seemed to her an 
opportunity of showing him that she wished him to enjoy him- 
self as best pleased him, and to follow his own pursuits without 
considering her. She would be no Mrs. Custance. " Do you 
want to go ? " she asked, " because if so " — heartily — " of course I 
can spare you, but if you would rather not go, then " — giving a 
little laugh to show him she intended a little joke — " then I object 
very strongly to our happy home being broken up." 

But the laugh jarred upon Leonard. He did not in the least 
fathom her mood, or realize that she wished him to feel able to 
please himself and by so doing to please her too. 

In his present frame of mind he was unable to put a generous 
construction upon any answer she might make him. 

" I suppose she is trying to be sarcastic ! Our happy home in- 
deed," he thought bitterly. 

" I see you want to go, dear," continued Norah, " so I graciously 
waive any objections I might have had. I shall be quite happy 
with Cuckoo." 

She had succeeded, all unconsciously, in saying the very thing 
she should not have said. 

"Ah! I thought you wouldn't mind, so did Custance," her 
husband replied in a hard sort of voice, then sotto voce^ " you 
would have minded a year ago^ 

Norah began to walk up and down with the child. She would 
not let Leonard see how much she minded. She would brazen 
out her show of indifference to the bitter end. She felt herself a 
humbug, posing thus as unselfish, and urging him to go. 

" What are you going to try for ? " in an off-hand voice. 

" Pig " — carelessly. 

" Pig ! " stifling her desire to dissuade him from going at all. 
** Well, don't get killed, please ! Slain by a pig is no sort of 
death for a soldier in my opinion, although I suppose it is Major 
Custance's ideal. How long do you expect to be a>vay ? " 

Her tone was quite cheerful, and had the very reverse effect 
upon Leonard to that which she desired. 

" A week," he answered shortly. 

" A whole week ! What a long time." She could not help 

25 
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saying it. It escaped her involuntarily. He had never left 
her for so long before. The thought of being alone made her 
miserable. But her voice as she spoke expressed quite a 
different sentiment, as though she thought it a very short time. 

Ah ! If we could but have our remarks interpreted as we 
really mean them, if our voices could but convey what we really 
feel^ how much rarer would be the misunderstandings and heart- 
burnings of our daily life. 

Through Leonard's mind there flashed the thought, " Why docs 
she care so little when I care so much ? " 

She had but to say the word " Stayl' and he would gladly 
have done it, but she believed it to be the last word instead of the 
first word he wished to hear. 

Her next speech only served to add fuel to the flames, since 
it recalled to his mind her " monomania,*' as he had commenced 
to style her devotion to the child. 

" I wonder if you will think Cuckoo grown niuch when you 
come back. / see changes in him every day. And do you 
know, Leonard, I sometimes think I can almost see him growing. 
Feel what a weight he is ! " 

She held the beautifully-dressed bundle up to her husband, but 
he turned away from her roughly and went towards a table 
where there were writing materials at hand. 

" No, thanks," he said with impatience. " I might drop him 
and break a piece off*, and then you would be annoyed, I expect." 

It was a stupid joke, more becoming an angry schoolboy than a 
great, broad-shouldered man. He knew it, but it only made him 
more hostile towards her in his thoughts. She provoked him 
to say these things by always harping on one string, a string he 
wearied of. 

"Tve a note to write before I start," he added. "As for 
money, there is enough in notes in my cash-box for incidental 
expenses, and if you should happen to want to send a message 
out, it's only twenty miles, so there'll be no difficulty about that. 
Have a high old time of it whilst Tm away," he continued in a 
forced voice. " Cram as many baby-worshipping tea-parties into 
the week as you possibly can, and don't bother to write to me 
unless you find you really have the time." 

She was pacing the room now, up and down as mothers do 
holding her child close. She paused as he came to the end of 
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his sentence. She resented the tone and she must show him she 
resented it 

" I don't like you when you speak to me like that ! And you 
are ungenerous, too, about Cuckoo ! *' 

" I'm sick of Cuckoo, that's why," he said angrily. " Deadly 
sick of the very mention of his name — the idiotic name Gertrude 
gave him, goodness only knows why ! Do take him away, Norah. 
He's one too many for me, really he is. You ought to have 
called him * Little Number Three.' Here's the major turning 
in at the gate. I don't think you have a right to force your 
infant prodigy down everybody s throat." 

He hardly cared what he said now. The storm had burst. 
The clouds had been gathering for many days. 

" You are very cruel," she cried, her mother instinct kindling 
in her breast an anger equal to his. 

" And if you are sick of the child, Leonard, you must be sick 
of me too ! " 

" I am sick of the child. I have just said so ! And you 
may draw what conclusions you choose," he retorted defiantly. 

" Very well," she said, mastering her voice pluckily, though it 
shook as she spoke. 

" You shall never get the chance of telling his mother such 
a thing again. Perhaps you forget that I am his mother." 

** You've made that too difficult for even w^," he said hotly. 

There was a moment of silence. When she spoke again 
there was a great calm in her. She was deadly pale, but very 
beautiful. 

" Leonard ! You will be sorry some day for having spoken 
to me like this. God sent us the child to knit us the closer in 
affection, to be a blessing to us and not " 

** For God's sake then take the blessing away, Norah, and 
let me have one room in the house to receive my friends in." 

She looked at him, but his eyes would not meet hers. Then 
silently, cut to the heart, she stole away. 

At the threshold of her room she paused, but without looking 
round. Surely he would call her back — he would say something 
— he would not suffer her to go from him thus. 

Then, realising that she had so paused, she hastened away 
and suffered the tears to fall freely and the sobs to rend her, with 
the child still clasped to her breast — clasped closer. 
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Westlake dashed off his note, sealed it and stamped it ere he 
looked round. He half dreaded to find her still in the room, 
and yet, finding she had gone, he blamed her for it. Then 
crumpling up some waste paper, he threw it violently into the 
basket and rose from his chair. 

" I've been candid, at any rate," he said aloud, half hoping 
she might hear him, for he' glanced in the direction of her 
room as he spoke. " After all, if a coldness is to spring up 
between us, it is her doing. Tve been a straight husband, and 
I love her, but if she has grown tired of me and indifferent " — 
he spoke impetuously and not without belief in his own words 
— " she shall gang her own gait, and by God ! Til go mine I " 
He hurled the last five words from him recklessly. " Custance 
is quite right — the heavy father is 7iot my r6le ! * Never mind 
the baby— think of the Pig, man 1 Think of the Pig ! " " and 
with a bitter laugh he swung from the room. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AT KACHWA. 

Kachwa had disappointed both Leonard and the major, but 
young Guy Saunders never having been upon an expedition of 
the kind before, voted it " ripping^ 

Their camp was pitched with military precision under the 
shade of some tamarind trees ; there was a large open shamiana 
beneath which their meals were served, and their three field- 
service Kabul tents were in a row some forty yards to the left 
of it, and on the right, near a well, the horses were picketed. 

Behind the dining-tent some short distance came the 
impromptu kitchen and the boxes of provisions, and the farm 
yard of live poultry which they had brought with them, now 
reduced to a squeamish-looking guinea-fowl and two or three 
dejected hens. The rest of the poor birds had already gone the 
way of all barn-door flesh, namely, into the cooking-pot. 

The pig-stickers had been four days at Kachwa. The first 
day everything had gone wrong, the beaters had not turned up, 
nor could the major get the local policeman to help them much. 
The latter corresponds to the village peeler in remote parts of 
Great Britain ; in this instance he was of course a black man. 
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but he was as much a yokel and as free of brains as his white 
prototype. 

Now the abuse with which the major greeted all natives 
merely served to give him a maximum of difficulty in getting 
anything done which he might require. One of his golden rules 
when conversing with " a nigger ** was never to listen to what 
the nigger said. Another was never to allow the nigger to 
finish what he had to say. A third, never to take into consider- 
ation that his own Hindustani was about as bad and about as 
unintelligible as it well could be. 

The local policeman having been duly insulted, retired pre- 
cipitately, and was seen no more ; but a friend in need in the 
shape of a young indigo planter fortunately came to the rescue 
of the three sportsmen, and enabled the^n to start operations on 
the following day, but never a pig did they even see. 

The major almost foamed at the mouth. 

** Two years ago, when the i soth were quartered at Gharampur 
and our other battalion was at Dinabad, Tve seen a dozen pigs 
gathered as regularly as clock work on this very ground," he 
said angrily. " I belonged to their tent club ; there was no pig- 
sticking to be got where zc/^ were, so I used* to get leave and 
come over." 

** It's a rum thing," Westlake rejoined, " but we all know that 
pig are fond of changing their quarters. Did the i SOth get any 
sport here last year, do you know ? ** 

The major didn't know. He had gone home with his first 
battalion and come out with his second during the last year, 
but he had heard there had been pig-sticking at Kachwa as 
usual. The effect ♦of their present disappointment upon the 
major was the reverse of pleasant for his companions. 
He abused the beaters roundly ; his Hindustani, when he 
became abusive, was quite impossible to misunderstand, for he 
employed but few words, repeating them over and over again 
and inquiring of his victims if they understood or not. The 
dullest intellect must grasp such expressions as " IdioV^ and " Son 
of a hundred pigs'' if he is treated to them in a loud voice for 
ten minutes at a stretch. 

After dinner the major went to bed abruptly, and the next 
morning he had fever and stayed in his tent. Meanwhile, 
Westlake and Saunders collected the coolies and offered back- 
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sheesk to any man who could put them on to something good in 
the way of sport. After much talk, a very black jungley man 
volunteered some information and promised to show them a 
place seven miles from the camp where there were pig — no ! not 
village pig, but the real long-toothed article. 

The major, on being told the good news, professed total dis- 
belief, but got rid of his fever within half an hour nevertheless, 
and began issuing orders at the top of his voice for the next 
day's programme. 

And the black jungley man had been as good as his word. 
The porcine corpses which had been carried into camp a few 
hours ago testified to that fact 

It was half-past eight at night ; they had dined at half-past 
seven, and Westlake and Saunders were lounging upon easy 
chairs with their feet almost on a level with the cheroot and 
cigarette in their respective mouths. It was a blessed moment 
of serene content, the inner man well cared for, the outer man 
(clad in shikar costume) cool and comfortable, the tout ensemble 
not a little picturesque and eminently Anglo-Indian. 

There was a Ijright full moon. A gentle wind stirred the 
foliage of the great trees overhead. In the distance the saises 
could be heard chatting together as they cooked their belated 
evening meal of cJmpatties^ and from the village of mud huts 
beyond, there came the yowls of the pariah dogs and the in- 
cessant din of a tom-tom, 

" Well," said Westlake, eyeing his cheroot and knocking off 
the ash. " The major certainly understands making a food 
bandobast better than any man I know. ^ We've had a far better 
dinner than they give us in the mess." 

"Yes," assented young Saunders, "only the major is so 
beastly sttiffy at not having got a first spear ! He's a brick in 
most ways, but if I beat him at racquets or ride him off at 
polo " 

** You feel he'll throw his racquet at you, or hit you over the 
head with his polo stick ! " added Leonard laughing. 

" Exactly," said the boy. "In fact he did shy his racquet at 
me one day, but he asked me to have a drink at the club after- 
wards. He is one of the very best is the major, but he has a 
devil of a temper, and he is just about as shirty as he can be 
to-night." 
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" I know," said Leonard. 

" He's shirty with both of us," added the boy. 

Leonard nodded his head, then they both laughed. 

" I say," resumed young Saunders, in a bursting voice, 
** how jolly it is out here ! Pig-sticking is ripping ! " 

" Yes,'* exclained his skipper, smiling broadly, " and if you 
"go at them often as you did to-day, it will be a case of very 
much ripping some day." 

Saunders had shown up well, and had ridden as hard as any 
of them. He had got a coveted " first spear," and had nearly 
killed himself over it. The other two pairs of tushes brought 
into camp were Westlake's rightful property. The major had 
had bad luck all round, but alas ! the major could never face 
bad luck with equanimity. 

He was a child in some ways like many of us, even at the 
age of forty-four. 

He joined them as they relapsed into silence. 

" Confound ! " he muttered, and sat down with a thud on the 
vacant chair between them. 

To say that he wore a worried look expresses but mildly the 
frown upon his face. 

"What's the matter?" asked Westlake; "run short of 
ice?" 

" Worse than that ! The Cooksies have turned up, and have 
pitched their camp a mile off, in that direction." 

He pointed as he spoke towards the village where the dogs 
were barking with an apparently augmented chorus. 

The knowledge that ladies were in camp a mile off evidently 
irritated the major extremely. It was hard enough to get 
away from them to Gharampur itself, he maintained. They had 
succeeded in flirting all over the links by pretending to play 
golf ! They would come down to watch the polo, and expect 
men who were dripping with perspiration, and longing for a peg, 
to talk to them ! They invaded the club billiard room when a 
handicap was on ! And they invariably monopolised all the 
papers in the reading room, yes^ even his beloved Pink Un, 

" Women will be wearing Tautz's breeches and buying hog- 
spears in a few more years, I suppose," he said stiffly. " They've 
got as far as knickerbocker breeches and big game shooting ! 
And that little Miss Cooksie told me she is going to take the 
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marker on at racquets some morning soon when there's nobody 
about — told me so herself ! " 

He rather admired sporting women really, but to-night he 
admired nobody — to-night nothing could please him. 

" We aren't likely to see much of them," said Westlake cheerily. 
" VVe have only got two days more here, and we shall be out all 
day, and if they ask us to dinner we can say we've got nothing 
to wear but indifferent flannel shirts. Cooksie would never allow 
fellows to come to dinner in flannels. He would feel it was a 
serious reflection upon his ' social position.* " 

" Confound this cheroot ! " said the major, and he shouted for 
his own special box of smokes. 

Saunders whipped out his cigarette-case. He was a very polite 
youth. He had not yet had his manners spoilt by the community 
and the climate. That would transpire in time, no doubt, but 
for the present he remained scrupulously well-mannered to all 
men ! 

" Try one of my cigarettes, major ! " he said, holding his 
lizard-skin case towards Custance. 

"Cigarettes ! " scornfully rejoined the latter. " Now, have you 
ever seen me smoke one of those infernal silly things, since the 
day you joined the regiment ? I wouldn't be seen dead with 
one ! " he concluded vehemently. 

The boy closed his case with a snap, but said nothing. He 
blamed himself for not having remembered the dislike Custance 
had for any smoke except his own strong and somewhat un- 
known brand. 

A servant came forth from the most distant of the three Cabul 
tents and hastened towards them. It was the major's bearer 
bringing the desired box of cheroots. 

" Idiot ! " said Custance. " I did not say ' Beehives^ " and he sent 
the unfortunate servitor to the right about, assisting him upon 
his return journey with a slight impetus from behind. 

^' Jeld}\ now, you " roared the major ; then, in a more 

subdued voice — " Thank my stars we are going back to civiliza- 
tion the day after to-morrow. There's no sport to be got in 
India nowadays, without the devil's own dick about it." 

"We haven't done so badly to-day," ventured young Saunders, 
to whom the day was a red letter day. 

" Humph ! " growled the major. His servant had brought him 
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the correct box. He was about to light up. Perhaps his temper 
would improve with the aid of a soothing smoke. 

Westlakc lay star-gazing in his chair. He had no intention of 
trying to talk Custance into a more becoming humour. But 
Guy Saunders was younger and more disturbed by the major's 
disagreeable mood. He did not know the major very well, and 
although well up in tactics as taught at the Royal ^Military 
College, he was not overburdened with tact. In his desire to 
heal the soreness from which the major smarted, he, loon-like, 
opened the wound afresh and figuratively rubbed salt into it. 

" You would have got a first spear all right, major, if you 
hadn't gone after that old sow by mistake," he said, in his polite, 
boyish voice. The major was lighting his cheroot from a live 
coal held in a pair of tongs by his bearer. As this indulgent 
speech fell from his junior's lips, he made an unexpected move- 
ment. The bearer, losing his presence of mind and thinking the 
sahib about to slay, relaxed his pressure on the tongs. The live 
coal fell upon the easy chair and rolled underneath the major, 
unpleasantly so ! 

** Confound ! " he said, jumping up and cuffing the unfortunate 
transgressor. " Can't you keep the light steady, you idiot ? " 
Then carefully inspecting the chair to see that all remnants cf 
the cinders had been cleared away, he sat down with caution and 
smoked like a fire engine. 

He glanced furtively at Leonard once or twice. He half sus- 
pected him of having winked and smiled at Saunders behind his 
back when the live coal had undermined him. But Leonard's 
face at the present moment told him nothing. " I called out to 
you," resumed young Saunders, hurrying to his doom, " I 
called out to you that it was a sow, but I couldn't make you 
hear ! You went off like greased lightning ! " 

He intended the " greased lightning " as a tribute to the pace 
at which the major was well known to ride across any country, 
but the major heard but one word and that was the word 
Sow, 

" Look here, young fellow," he said, sharply, " I brought you 
out here Xopig stick, not to buck-stick* and my advice to you and 
all young waris\ in the regiment is Talk less. When / first 



'^ A " buck-stick " is a man who talks too much, 
t Sub-lieutenants. 
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joined the regiment I didn't dare open my mouth at the mess 
table ! " 

" You must have made a precious poor dinner under those 
conditions," thought young Saunders, but he had the sense not to 
add fuel to the flames by saying so. 

" No," pursued the major, " I don't suppose I opened my mouth 
for quite two years. But those days are gone, Fm afraid, and the 
service is going to the dogs, what * with temperance rooms and 
coffee shops and examinations for field officers ! " 

He was wound up. He would say a lot more before he stopped. 
He had a long list of grievances against the " Simla ring," as he 
styled it, and he didn't care how often he let his brother officers 
hear it. " Upon my soul," he went on, " the higher up a man 
gets in the service now, the less consideration he is likely to meet 
with ! " 

A detailed account of the circumstances under which he per- 
sonally had been robbed of his pay and jockeyed out of soft 
billets followed, as Westlake had expected. 

Guy Saunders felt he had had enough of it. This oft-heard 
lecture of the major's, ascribing an officer's only chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself, to interest at home and to the market value 
of the smiles of his female relatives and " friends " at Simla, as 
fixed by the heads of departments, disgusted him. Nor did he 
believe it ! He did not feel sleepy, far from it, but he would go 
to bed rather than have to listen to more of the major's pessimistic 
views. Then he bethought him of the Cooksies' camp, and (he was 
rather a chum of Daisy's) he made up his mind to pay them a 
post-prandial visit. It was barely half-past eight, and surely in 
the jungle it would be quite admissible. So he said good night, 
and, revealing nothing of his intention, went towards his tent. 

" That boy's a young cub ! " ejaculated Custance. 

Receiving no assent from Westlake, he turned towards him. 

" What are you thinking about ? " 

" I was thinking of what you have just said." . 

" Oh ! I didn't think you had heard my remark ! Why didn't 
you make some sort of a reply ? " 

"Well, if you want my opinion I don't call him a cub at all. 
I call him particularly decent for a youth of twenty." 

Leonard knew quite well that his adverse opinion would have 
by no means a desirable effect upon the major. 
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" He's a d d young fool if you ask me^ 

" Oh, you are not charitably inclined to-night. You haven't 
got over that sow incident. Sleep it off! We've all gone after 
one of the harem in our time, you know." Leonard took a 
cheroot from his pocket as he finished speaking and lit up 
thoughtfully. The major sat forward in his chair, looking nasty. 

" Damn it, man, don't talk such confounded nonsense to me ! 
Do you think I mind not getting a first spear ? Not a bit of 
it ! " His face and voice belied his words. " I wanted to give 
the boy a chance. I've ridden, after pig for the last fifteen years, 
and I know my way about, thank you." 

He intended to quarrel. Westlake knew the symptoms of 
old, and sat* waiting for the attack, for the skirmishing was over. 

" What infernal cheroots you smoke," said the major. " Why, 
I can't help noticing them even in the open like this. Where 
did you raise them ? " 

Leonard nearly laughed outright. He would play his fish 
before he landed him. 

" Do you mean to say," he said blandly, " that you notice any- 
thing wrong with them at that distance ? " 

** I've got a nose somewhere about me, I believe, and I call it 
beastly to smoke cheap rubbish like that. What are they ? " 

" Well, I expect yoy!Vi know best. The fact is they are yours, 
I helped myself to a couple from your box by mistake before 
breakfast, and I forgot to put them back. They are pretty 
beastly certainly!" 

He looked at the weed, then with a gesture of disgust threw 
it from him. 

" I think I'll have a pipe instead." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ONLY THING LEFT FOR HIM. 

" Mine ! My cheroots ! The best in India ! Not a bit of it 1 
If you keep a scoundrel of an Apollo Bunder bearer, you must 
expect to be made a fool of," roared the major, no longer able 
to control himself. 

" I don't think you can say / have been made a fool of ! " said 
Westlake smiling. 
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The smile was the last straw. 

"That's fairly straight, VVestlake. You evidently imply that 
/ have. No wonder the youngsters of the regiment make im- 
pertinent remarks to their seniors, with skippers Hke you to set 
them an example, d you ! " 

" If it comes to that, d yoti too ! We're not in a mess 

now, so. I take this opportunity of telling you it's quite time 
you reformed your temper a bit. You can't expect to keep 
your friends, however junior to you in the Army List, if you 
intend to use Billingsgate to them without the slightest provo- 
cation. Fellows won't stand it nowadays. You should have 
been a major twenty years ago ! Good night ! " And Leonard 
rose from his chair and stood erect, looking Custance fairly in 
the face. " I'm sorry I can't sit up to be cursed a bit more. I'm 
afraid you'll have to take it out of the servants instead." 

He walked away slowly, whistling the lullaby from the 
burlesque Ruy Bias, 

At that moment his thoughts had strangely enough flown 
back to Gharampur and to Norah, and he longed to be with her 
and tell her how much she really was to him and how he had 
missed her all these days. 

The major had sunk into the inmost recesses of his chair, he had 
dropped cigar ash all over himself, and if he had not spoken, 
it was only because he was too much incensed to be able to 
get his words out. He had never learnt to curb these childish 
ebullitions of temper. He must get worse before he could get 
better. He must hit somebody. If he had been riding at the 
moment how he would have welted his horse. At such times 
the brute preponderated and the man sank into insignificance. 
It was a pitiful flaw in an otherwise generous, manly nature. 

"The servants! Yes! By Jove! The lazy beggars!" 
Westlake's suggestion commended itself to him. He could 
quickly make out a case against the cook. The pepper had 
been upset into their soup for two nights running, and the 
bearer had broken a peg glass and the Kit7nutghar had not 
washed the plates up properly. 

" Careless pack of thieves ! " he muttered. " I will take it out 
of them." 

He called to them. It was the ordinary form of summons 
but it really amounted to " Dilly, dilly, dilly." 
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There was murder in the major's eye, and the servants seemed 
to suspect him, for they approached very gingerly. 

It was a pity he had not been born with a tail. Its lashings 
would have been a helpful danger signal to his domestics upon 
occasions like the present one. He lay passive, watching them 
out of his now fiery little blue eyes and waiting for the unfor- 
tunate trio to assemble. 

They stood at last a few paces from him apprehensive and 
salaammg. He motioned them nearer. They obeyed with 
evident uneasiness, conscious of their impending fate. They 
were well within range now, and the major seized the oppor- 
tunity ; another moment of delay and they would have aban- 
doned valour for discretion, flying in different directions, for the 
very silence of this sahib was to them more terrible than the 
abuse of even the mess sergeant, and sent a tremor down their 
thin chocolate-sticks of legs. 

" KiswasU ? " roared the major, springing to his feet like an 
infuriated bull and charging down upon them without further 
loss of time. The flowers of speech which fell from his lips were 
rare hothouse ones, as he hit out somewhat blindly in all 
directions. He succeeded in doing little damage, but the rout 
was complete. They ran into the jungle crying out that they 
were dead ! And the announcement pacified the major and 
brought him to his better self again. 

"What a brute I am,'' he muttered, ashamed of himself now 
that he had relieved his feelings ; "a bad-tempered, bald-headed 
idiot!" 

He paced up and down with his hands behind his back, as 
he was wont to do on musketry parade when he let his men 
stand easy. 

" Westlake as good as told me so, too ! " he exclaimed ; " and 
he was quite right ! " 

And in the stillness of the night he communed with himself 
and thought things out in cold blood. 

What would the end of it be ? Why, " the order of the boot," 
perhaps ! He might fall foul of his colonel some day, and insult 
him as he had insulted so many of his best friends. 

He ran over in his mind the rows he had had, and the number 
that were fresh in his memory appalled him. Certainly his 
temper was getting worse ! Some day perhaps he would find 
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himself without a profession and without a pal left him in the 
world ! He had put on his blue spectacles, and was determined 
not to spare himself. 

He realized how he had placed " sport " first, and how he had 
let everything else rip. He saw too how this very sport to 
which he had sacrificed everything was for him a fatal pitfall, in 
that it brought all his worst qualities to the surface, stirring up 
his jealousy, pugnacity, even brutality. 

" And now," he groaned aloud, " I've gone and fallen foul of 
Westlake, the best chap in the regiment ! " 

He stood for a moment with the moon casting its light upon 
his bronzed face. He was a hard-looking man. He had lived 
every day of his life, he could drink beer with impunity all 
through the hot weather, he could spend a day in the saddle in 
early June and be none the worse for it, he could hold his own 
with the young bloods still, even at forty-four. 

But he was forty-four, alas ! and he was grimly conscious of 
his age, as he looked back upon the past. And then again he 
had a wife at Eastbourne ! And the triplets! 

" It won't do," he said at last with a mighty sigh. " I must 
give in and become a family man. It's safer. It's time I turned 
over a new leaf and got domesticated. I daresay Helen was 
right enough. I can't hope to keep my weight down for ever ! " 

There was a quaint pathos about it all. He had never 
allowed himself to think of the days when he must surrender 
his claims to youth and give up what he loved best in life. 

" ril write to the wife now, at once, before I have time to 
change my mind ! The regiment will say old Custance has lost 
his nerve, I suppose ! " — with a bitter intonation in his voice. 
Then he walked very erect in the direction of his tent. The 
struggle was over and ^^ family had won. 

" It's the only thing left for you, you old fool', with a confounded 
nasty temper like yours, and it serves you jolly well right ! " he 
muttered with resignation. 

As he passed Leonard's tent he paused. 

" I suppose I ought to apologise to Westlake," he said slowly, 
then, as the old Adam reasserted itself : " No ! I'm dashed if I 
will " — and he moved on, then, in a more penitent spirit — " Til 
see how I feel about it in the morning. It's too late to-night." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A SURPRISE PARTY. 

" There was an American girl at school with me," said Daisy 
Cooksie, as she toyed with the wing of a duck, " and she used to 
tell me all sorts of things about America." 

They were having dinner in their camp, she and her father, 
and their guest Mrs. McGruder. The widow had made herself 
equally agreeable to father and daughter. People who under- 
stand the art of being intensely ^/mgreeable, generally possess 
the ability to be the reverse with the same success. 

"We became chums," continued Daisy, "because we both 
knew that the other girls looked upon us as foreigners. They 
called her ' The Yankee,* and me ' The Indian.' " 

" What a shame ! " said Mrs. McGruder. 

" We used to talk till one in the morning sometimes ! I used 
to tell her crams about India, like globe-trotters tell, you know ! 
And she used to tell me what she called yams about Armi/ca, 
Ah ! What lovely tales that girl could tell ! " 

"What part of America did she come from?" asked Mr. 
Cooksie. 

He would be none the wiser when he wks told, for he 
had the usual British ignorance of transatlantic geography, and 
believed the city of Washington, where the President lives, to be 
a little to the north of San Francisco. 

" A place called Lynchville in Virginia. Quite an important 
place — I don't know whereabouts it is, but it is noted for its 
caramels ! " 

The servant whisked her plate away from her almost before 
she had relinquished her knife and fork. It is one of the pet 
iniquities of the gemis kitmutghar^ and no amount of lecturing 
can break them of the objectionable habit 

" I should love to go to America, all the people over there 
dance so beautifully ! " 

She helped herself to some chocolate cream, and as she did 
so, her father shook his head gravely at Mrs. McGruder. They 
had become almost confidential over Daisy's shortcomings. 
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*' Have you ever heard of a surprise party ? " the girl asked 
abruptly, looking at Mrs. McGruder. 

" Often," said Gertrude. She was thinking of " Hudson' s^^ 
which supplies Calcutta with a music hall show every cold 
weather. 

" Oh, I don't mean a theatrical company. The original 
American surprise party is quite another kettle of fish ! " 

" Your school friend did not improve your mode of expressing 
yourself," observed the commissioner stiffly. 

" The days of prunes and prism are gone, gone for good, 
papa ; besides, IVe only lived three years in England, so you 
can't expect me to be an adept at the language ! " 

Her shot told. Her father was ever conscious of the mistake 
he had made in not sending her home before she had picked up 
the intonation of the natives of the country. And since he had 
been a man of means, there had been no excuse for him. 
Fathers in similar circumstances, please make a note of this, and 
spare yourselves a life-long self-reproach. 

" What is an American surprise party, dear ? " questioned 
Gertrude, seeking to pleasantly resume the conversation. 

" Well," said Daisy, " according to my friend it was like this. 
All the people in the neighbourhood of any small country town 
arrange privately to make a nocturnal descent upon, say the 
Browns, or the Jones, or the Robinsons, so they fix on a night, 
and then they turn up in evening dress at the victims' house 
and " 

" Lynch the Browns, or Jones, or Robinsons ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
McGruder. " Ah, I remember having read of it now." 

" Great Scott ! Of course they don't ! Why, it's a friendly 
social gathering. They surprise, they don't lynch, the host and 
hostess ! " 

"But what a ridiculous childish proceeding for a lot of 
grown-up people! It's like hiding in a recess on the 
staircase and saying * Boo,' and making the nurse drop the 
baby!" 

" But they have a dance, Mrs. McGruder ! And they some- 
times keep it up till breakfast-time the next morning, and the 
host and hostess get a ham out of the smoke-house, and start 
making sandwiches hard." 

" It must put the host and hostess to a very great and needless 
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expense. I disapprove of the custom altogether ! " interpolated 
Cooksie. 

** They never surprise people who can't afford it, and it*s a 
beautiful way of making scrubby people stump up/' retorted his 
daughter. 

" They appear to encroach upon the privacy of one's domestic 
life rather rudely in America," he said, breaking his bread as he 
spoke. 

" I wish we had such surprise parties in India all the same," 
said Daisy. " I would put the Gharampur people up to sur- 
prising us pretty often ! " 

They had arrived at dessert now, and Mr. Cooksie was looking 
forward to the termination of the meal. He had discovered that 
Mrs. McGruder had £/^oo a year of her own lor life with ex- 
pectations. He had never known how much he admired her 
until he had made this discovery. It had decided him. But he 
would not do all the wooing. That would be infra dig. In all 
matters of the heart our French neighbours tell us there is " Vun 
qui aime et tautre qui tend la joueP As Commissioner of 
Gharampur, Theodore Cooksie felt it his place if possible to be 
the one " qui tend lajoue.^' 

" You neither of you guess what I have been leading up to 
all this time ! " said Daisy. " I want to surprise Major Custance 
and Co. We can walk across ; it is barely a mile, and the 
question of a welcome need never influence a surprise party." 

It was an odd proposal, but it commended itself both to the 
girl's father and to the widow. They both saw in it an oppor- 
tunity for a tHe^d'titey since young Saunders would be sure to 
escort Daisy part of the way home. So a lantern was called for, 
despite the glorious moon, and they started off just as the major, 
unable to find ink and paper, and tired of shouting for his long- 
suffering truant bearer, tumbled heavily into bed. 

He had been the last to retire, but he was the first in bed and 
asleep. Guy Saunders had already fallen in with the Cooksies, 
and as for Leonard, he had seen Custance pass his tent, and had 
promptly returned to the chairs outside the shamiana. He had 
no wish to sleep. It was only nine o'clock, and it had not been a 
hot day, nor did he feel fatigued. 

" How peaceful it is out here, except for Custance," he 
thought. " I wonder how Norah and the child are getting on. 

26 
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I wonder if she has thought of me at all. IVe thought of her 
every hour of the day. It seems months instead of only days 
since — since I was such a brute to her ! It will be all rignt, I 
hope, when I get back. Til try to make it so, at all events. I 
do like the kiddie — Fm sure I do! — and Til try to like him 
better as time goes on." Then in a fondly paternal mood, " Yes, 
I believe Tm as fond of him as Norah is, when I'm away from 
him like this ! I see him too often when I'm at home — I get too 
used to his beauties, that's what it is ! Dear little chap ! Hers I 
And mine I Ours ! Ah ! " with a sigh, " what a rum world 
this is ! " 

His reflections were cut short by a giggle from Daisy Cooksie. 

" What a philosopher you are. Captain Westlake ! Wliat a 
rum world this is ! Ours ! " 

She was an excellent mimic. He had to laugh in spite of 
himself as he rose to greet her. 

" Don't be shocked at finding me compromising myself with 
Mr. Saunders at this time of night, my father and Mrs.McGruder 
are close behind — or ought to be. We were coming over to 
serenade you. Look! I've brought my banjo. We met Mr. 
Saunders on the road. He and I are the advanced guard, so 
you mustn't expect me to pay you any compliments, but moon- 
light does suit you — I must just say that ! " and the little horror 
laughed. 

She picked up military phrases from her boy friends at the 
club. She had to listen to a good deal of shop from the majority 
of them, consequently the expressions they used, cropped up quite 
casually and without intention in her own conversation. 

"You must serenade the major for us," said Leonard. "He 
went to bed in such a sentimental humour ! " 

" Fie ! Captain Westlake ! Fancy serenading a married 
man 1 " 

" What an idiot the girl is ! " thought Westlake. " And yet 
she'll marry out here without any difficulty, armed with a seven- 
stringed banjo like that and such heaps of self-assurance." 

She sang very tunefully. Her taste in songs was not par- 
ticularly refined, but they were harmless ditties, with good 
choruses, and she was invariably encored when she obliged at 
a regimental open-air sing-song at the mess. She struck a few 
chords and announced her selection. 
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" It's just out from home, and IVe promised papa not to sing 
it ! Listen ! " 

She sang it jubilantly, repeating the chorus in which the others 
joined ; then, whilst Saunders applauded and cried encore^ she 
rose and bowed her thanks in imitation of the professional 
singers she had seen and heard at the London Ballad Concerts. 

" I don't see what your father can object to in that song," said 
Westlake. 

** It isn't the tune he objects to, nor the words ! It's the picture 
on the outside. I'll show it to you the next time we ask you to 
dinner." 

Then she dashed wildly into Captain Hobday's Anglo-Indian 
anthem, " My Bearer Gungadeen!' 

" My fat-headed bearer, Gungadeen !" she warbled, with 
expressive emphasis, and those of the servants who were still 
awake and had recognised her, wondered what difference there 
could be to the sahibs' minds between a nautck girl and 
the commissioner's Missie baba, beyond the mere question of 
colour. 

A thought of a similar kind came to her father as he saw her 
seated there, frivolous and excited. 

" I'm surprised at you, Daisy ! " he exclaimed, in tones 
of remonstrance. " Remember who you are^ even in the 
jungle ! " 

" Captain Westlake has been chaperoning me, and there's a 
very fair moon, papa, and Mr. Saunders is dreadfully ineligible, 
aren't you, Mr. Saunders ? " she retorted, unabashed ; but she put 
down her banjo nevertheless. Her father was a terrible wet 
blanket and always depressed her. They would all have to talk 
sensibly now, and she hated having to try to do that. 

" We came to pay you a friendly visit, Leonard," said the 
widow. 

" How did you leave Norah ? " 

"So well and happy ! Cuckoo's party was an immense success. 
He is going to start fortnightly at-homes, I believe 1 " with a 
malicious twinkle in her eyes. 

" Oh I Is he ? " grimly. 

" Where is Major Custance ? " queried the commissioner. 

"Oh, he has turned in for the night," said Leonard. 

" He's had fever lately ! " added Saunders, grinning. 

26* 
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"So we won't offer to wake him up," continued Leonard. 
" He'll be awfully sorry to miss you !" 

"We wouldn't disturb his pleasant dreams for worlds. I 
suppose he dreams of pigs and polo," said Gertrude. 

" How romantic ! " chimed in Daisy. " And I'm sure he snores. 
/l//men snore, don't they, Mrs. McGruder?" turning to the 
widow for confirmation of her statement. 

"My dear child 1" — in tones of outraged modesty — '^Jiow 
should I know ? " 

A silence fell upon them except for a sudden choking fit on 
Saunders' part, which he transformed into a series of coughs. 

" Aren't you going to offer us ham sandwiches or something ? " 
said Daisy, suddenly. " We're a Surprise PartyP 



CHAPTER IX. 

BY MOONLIGHT ALONE. 

The inevitable /^^j and bottled lemonade were produced without 
loss of time. The quintette were sitting in a circle ^ la Moore 
and Burgess. It is one of the curious habits of Anglo-Indian 
people to form either a circle or a square when one person must 
talk and the rest listen, or else everybody can talk and nobody 
listen. 

" We have only just had dinner," said Mrs. McGruder, munch- 
ing a Bath Oliver " It is absurd pretending we want anything 
to eat" 

" Let us have some more music," cried Daisy, waving her glass 
of plain soda water in the air. " I call upon Mrs. McGruder 
for a song I " — then, in an aside to Saunders — " Do get her to 
sing. She sings so badly ! It's delicious 1 " 

" Really, Daisy dear, at this time of night, and so soon after 
dinner, I couldn't ! " 

"Well then, Mr. Saunders, ^^// must." 

" I never sing, Miss Cooksie, really^ except in my bath — that 
is — I beg your pardon — in privatey I meant to say ! " 

" Well, then, papa must sing. He sings quite nicely, only he 
will hide his light under a bushel." Then, turning to Saunders, 
^^ Civilians are always much more retiring and modest than 
anny men^ you know." 
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" Yes, perhaps they arel' was the boy's rejoinder. " But then 
remember what they retire onr 

" This Christy-minstrel circle is no fun at all with papa for a 
corner man," she groaned in a whisper. " I shall scream, I know 
I shall, if I stay here any longer." 

She jumped up as she spoke. She longed to break wildly 
into the Barn Dance or a Highland Fling. She was all animal 
spirits, whilst her father had none. The whole party rose at 
last, and the walk back arranged itself to perfection. Saunders 
went on ahead with Daisy, and the widow and the commissioner 
followed in slow time. As for Leonard, he sped the parting 
guests with inward thanksgiving. 

Mr. Cooksie had said much to the widow already during their 
first tite-d'tite^ and she had encouraged him very considerably. 
After all he was not a military man and he might need to be 
helped ! She had told him how she despised the ignorance and 
superficiality of Leonard's brother officers. But how could they 
be expected to compare intellectually with University men, 
pitchforked as they all were from a public school where they 
merely studied athletics, to that young men's Liberty Hall 
yclept Sandhurst, and then out to India, with no real knowledge 
of anything beyond drill and Ruff's Guide. She had assured the 
commissioner that the higher education of women had already 
led to their being able to discriminate betwixt the sheep and 
the goats ! The red-coat as exemplifying the merely physical 
man had had his day and, in the years to come, the mental 
would triumph over the solely muscular ! ** A cultivated 
intellectual man," she had said, " is so seldom met out here. As 
for literature, Mr. Cooksie, the majority of the people I have 
met in the army in this country, read no books but con- 
demned novels and enjoy nothing so much as a burlesque ex- 
travaganza I " 

And her syrup of compliments had not cloyed. Cooksie's 
personal vanity was so great that the sweets of flattery could 
never satiate it. He agreed perfectly with all that she had said, 
and his estimation of her rose accordingly. He told himself she 
was a " clever woman ! ' He felt that anybody who shared his 
views must be possessed of brains ! Many people make this 
same mistake, especially the greatest fools. 

" She has a correct idea of the dignity of my position, and 
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that IS what Daisy lacks, yes, that is what Daisy's mother lacked 
too ! " he reflected. 

They had discussed Daisy's delinquencies and the widow 
had been sweetly sympathetic. And now, as they retraced 
their steps, the giddy laughter of his motherless girl was wafted 
to Cooksie by the gentle breeze and filled him with vexation. 

'* Have you no sister whom you could send for to chaperon 
her for a few years ? " asked Gertrude, divining his thoughts. 

" Alas no 1 I never had a sister." 

Gertrude had known this before she asked the question. 

" And you were left a widower so cruelly soon, were you 
not?*' 

He admitted the fact without emotion and dwelt upon the 
solitude of his present life. She drew out her pocket- 
handkerchief hastily, remembering with thankfulness what a 
pretty one it was. She knew the value of tears, even crocodile 
ones. 

" Mrs. McGruder ! " he cried, " I was forgetting that you too 
have suffered a like loss." 

They had stopped and were standing tremulous beneath the 
giant trees. 

" The sense of loss is so vivid," continued Mr. Cooksie, almost 
in the interrogative — " even a twelvemonth afterwards ! " 

"It is two years ago now," she said quickly with a little 
sniff, pretending to be brave about it. 

He had not known the exact length of her widowhood 
before. Two years ! Then he need not defer his declaration ! 
His heart beat faster. He laid hold of his ugly black beard 
with his two anaemic hands and pulled at it nervously. 

" The sense of loss is less poignant," said the widow, " but 
the sense of loneliness " 

" Ah, yes ! The sense of loneliness ! I know it so well 
myself, Mrs. McGruder." 

They sat down by mutual consent upon a tree-stump with the 
great silver moon beaming upon them with encouragement in 
her smile. He looked very sallow and undistinguished and he 
had lost his official manner. He had unbent. Her hands lay 
idly on her lap, and her face was turned a little from him, her 
gaze bent upon the buckles of her tight shoes. And so her fond 
dream was to be realised ! Her ambition was to be crowned 
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with success ! She was to be a " Heaven Born ! " She would 
ride in the borrowed carriage and have the Lieutenant-Governor 
as a guest at least once a year ! She glanced at Cooksie for 
a moment, and for that moment she wavered. Could she ? He 
was so scrubby-looking 1 Then she looked away hastily and 
waited. 

" Are you fond of my girl, Mrs. McGruder ? " 
" Of Daisy ? Indeed I am ! We get on beautifully ! " 
" Then will you be her mother — will you be my wife ? " 
" Your wife ! " with a neatly-executed gasp of astonishment 
" Yes, Gertrude," taking her hand. " I have always esteemed 
you, but latterly I have learned to love you 1 "• 

" Theodore ! '* hiding her head on his breast — " How sudden it 
all seems ! *' 

He kissed her once, twice, thrice, looking exceedingly undig- 
nified and unlike " The Commissioner " as he did so. Then he 
paused, remembering his ** position." 

" Say you love me, darling ! Say you love me too ! " 
" You know I do, Theodore," and, carried away by the nervous 
excitement of the moment, Gertrude McGruder burst out 
crying. 



CHAPTER X. 

MRS. HAMMOND. 

NORAH was seated in an arm-chair and Mrs. Hammond stood 
fastening her own bonnet as though about to go to her home. 
They were a remarkable contrast in appearance, but their 
mothers* hearts drew them together in spite of the fact that 
Norah was the " Captain's lady," and Mrs. Hammond the colour- 
sergeant's wife. 

" Thanks, so much," Norah was saying, " he is sleeping beauti- 
fully now, and I'm not in the least anxious, really*^ 

Two nights previously the child had been suddenly seized with 
croup, and, like most young mothers, Norah had not known what 
was the matter, nor had she known the remedy. She had, of 
course, sent for the doctor post-haste, and she had also sent down 
to the lines for Mrs. Hammond, knowing her to be a good hand 
with sick babies. It had not been a severe attack, but quite 
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severe enough to frighten Norah and to show her how quickly 
the ayah lost her head upon an emergency. 

Surgeon-major Graham had urged her to send for Leonard, 
but she had said there was no necessity. She was indignant 
with her husband. She had had a good thinks and had gone over 
their last scene quietly in her mind. Her pride had persuaded 
her that until she saw in him a proper penitence there could be 
no reconciliation. Nor would she show that she desired one ! 
A woman who forgives too readily is the sooner expected to for- 
give again. She had not written Leonard .a line, but she had 
had a note from him telling her of their sport, and of the day of 
his return, and concluding with his love. He had originally sent 
his love to the baby too, but, upon second thoughts, he had re- 
written the whole note and omitted the message. He had 
thought she might doubt his sincerity if he posed as fondly 
paternal so soon after their difference. 

And in all probability Norah would have resented the message 
even if he had sent it, yet, finding no " love to Cuckoo," she re- 
sented the omission and grieved over it She told herself she 
was glad to have had Leonard out of the house. What use could 
he have been? He would be ever so glad himself to have 
escaped the worry I She judged him very hardly now, and she 
kept on judging him all day long. She had ceased to love him 
— oh, dear, yes ! She had never known his true character before ! 
And he was mistaken if he thought she would shed tears about 
him ! True, she was a woman, but he should not find her weak 
nevertheless. 

" If the child is ever seized with illness again, I shall always 
ask you to come over, Mrs. Hammond ! You've been such a 
comfort in the house. I may send for you, may I not ? You 
won't mind coming over ? " 

Mrs. Hammond removed a pin from her mouth and then ex- 
pressed herself only too willing to oblige when called upon. 

" Send a coolie to the lines, mum, at any hour of the day or 
night, and I'll come over just as I am ! " 

" Dr. Graham has been very kind," said Norah, " but you are 
worth a dozen doctors, Mrs. Hammond." 

** Ah ! so 'Ammond says ! 'E won't 'ave no medical attend- 
ance, not even when he gets the cholera ! And such an 'owdedo 
as I 'ave 'ad with *im too these many times ! My word ! Men is 
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sich low-spirited invalids, and me 'usbin, mum, well 'e's a 
ypocondriax, and I always tells 'im so ! " 

She was a g[Ood-tempered woman with much embonpoint^ and 
she had attained great popularity amongst the other married 
folks in barracks. 

" My word, she is a cure ! '* is what the other women on the 
strength said about her, and the way in which they said it implied 
a compliment. 

The "Cure," moreover, attended all the accouchements that 
occurred in the regiment, which gave her a certain prestige. 

She was quite missed down in the lines during her absence at 
Captain Westlake's bungalow. The women who went round to 
her place to have a chat were keenly disappointed at finding her 
out Mrs. Hooligan, Private Hooligan's wife, belonging to A 
company, Westlake's company, was there minding the young 
Hammonds, and nursing her own enormous new baby at the 
same time. 

Meanwhile the Oire was preparing to wend her way home- 
ward, but without haste. She had got upon her favourite topic, 
viz., " me 'usbin,'* and she found Norah a patient listener. The 
matrimonial affairs of others interested Norah, now that her own 
married happiness seemed so near shipwreck. She liked to hear 
how other people got on. 

" Me *usbin' can't stand no pain, I must tell yer, mum,'* con- 
tinued the worthy dame ; " why, the children is 'eroic in pain to 
wot their par is, and 'im a soldier too. My word! You did 
ought to 'ave seen 'im with a whitlow on the third finger of his 
left 'and ! The 'ollerin' was just fearful." 

Norah mentally thanked Providence that she had not. 

" And 'is langwidge ! I never did ! The quarter guard on a 
pay night is mild compared to it ! " — then, in an explanatory 
note as it were — " Our quarters 'avin' been oppox//^ the quarter 
guard for three months, mum, I ^ave 'ad my experiences in wofs 
unparliainentaryr 

She paused, took a deep breath, and hastened on — " Not but 
wot I did use to stop my ears, it goes without sayin' ! " 

She assumed a virtuous mien worthy of Mrs. Kendal, and 
looked volumes at poor Norah. " Men's all alike to my way of 
thinkin', mum, and me 'usbin's no exception, although 'c's a 
married man and the father o' five 'ealthy children." 
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" Five chicks, Mrs. Hammond ! Why, where do you keep 
them all ? " 

**I keep them in the background, so to speak, mum ! Their 
father's the bread-winner when all's said and done, and it don't 
do to remind 'im too constant of wot 'e's got to provide for." 

She explained, further, that she didn't have them playing 
about too much on the verandah, but locked them into a fair-sized 
godown on occasions, where they couldn't " come to no 'arm, nor 
play 'avoc with their father's rosters." 

The way Mrs. Hammond spoke of her family was quite a 
revelation to Norah, and the idea of keeping them out of their 
father's way seemed to her suggestive. Were all men alike then ? 
" Your husband," she inquired half-heartedly — " your husband is 
fond of his children, is he not?" 

" Lor', mum, yes ! In 'is way. Why, 'e's that devoted to our 
little //albert Edward that 'e spent twelve annas over 'im in one 
month in ginger-ades at the Corfy* shop. But / give it to 'im 
when I found it out, and I give it to //albert Edward too ! 
'Ammond's that weak with the children at times, mum, it makes 
me 'air curl ! But, my I 'E's the gentlest man with a baby as 
ever I did see, better nor wot / am, and that's the fact ! " 

Norah eventually came to the conclusion that Colour-Sergeant 
Hammond was everything that Leonard was not^ as regarded his 
family. And at last Mrs. Hammond took her departure. " Might 
I make so bold, mum," she said, " as to ask for a lantern ? It's a 
dark night, and me 'usbin' not being able to call for me, I ^ave 
scruples of bein' seen walkin' 'ome alone like ! Barracks wUl be 
barracks, mum, and the sergeant-major's wife 'as a long tongue ! 
Not that she is the right person lo cast stones at nobody ! " 

A coolie was soon lighting " the cure " upon her homeward path. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FALSE PRIDE. 

Mrs. Hammond paid daily visits, but happily there was no 
necessity to send for her suddenly; the baby had no more 
seizures. 

" Babies 'avin' 'ad the croup, may 'ave it again ; may in fac' be 
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subjec' to it, there's never no knowin' ; but if you 'ave the 
mustard *andy, and the 'ot water, and plunge the child in quick, 
you'll relieve \!ci^pore little thing instantaneous. As for Master 
Cuckoo, mum, you didn't ought to worry about 'im no more ! 
Bein' five days free of sickness, I would pronounce 'im * through 
the wood,' as the sayin' goes." 

The above had been Mrs. Hammond's benediction on paying 
her last visit. Norah had pressed some very solid thanks upon 
her, and had sent her upon her way rejoicing. A grass-cut 
followed in her wake, carrying some wild fowl as a contribution 
from Norah to the cooking pot. 

" And many thanks, I'm sure, mum " — (Mrs. Hammond re- 
membering her manners, had returned to make a bob curtsey 
and to acknowledge the birds in question). " ' Ammond's a real 
epic for game, and merry-thoughts — the pullin' of 'em, mum — is 
a thing the children dotes on ! " 

Norah was sitting in the drawing-room. It was evening. 
She wore a pink tea-gown with touches of green about it. 
She had taken to wearing all her prettiest things again, as she 
had done in the days when she was newly married. 

Leonard had returned the previous evening, and Mrs. McGruder 
was to arrive at any moment. 

As the noise of the colour-sergeant's wife's sturdy steps died 
away in the distance Norah gave a little sigh and commenced to 
embroider a child's frock. 

" I hope her greedy husband will leave a little on the 
merry-thoughts for the poor little things," she said. " How 
awful to have a godown full of children. It must take all 
the poetry out of maternity. And yet," she reflected, and 
her voice was tinged with sadness, " she seems a happy soul, 
although she has very little to make her happy, I suppose, 
except her love for her children and her husband and — and 
her husbands love for her ! Ah ! If / could only have kept 
thatr' 

She gave the frock a shake and shifted her position. She 
was very restless and very unhappy, and she felt that it was more 
or less her own fault. Poor foolish woman ! 

Leonard had returned the evening before, anxious to make 
amends. But he had shown too plainly that he expected her to 
take the olive-branch. 
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Seeing this very confidence of his, she had been angered. Then 
— fatal error — he had fetched the child and had kissed it almost 
extravagantly. To Norah he had in fact seemed to make light of 
what she wished to have a serious scene. Is it not always so? 
One word ill said, one look misunderstood, and the evil is done — 
we drift apart. 

And then our pride — false pride — which checks the very 
words we seek to say, words that might stem the tide of separa- 
tion and win our dear one back to us again. 

A domestic storm in a mere egg-cup ! How pitiful, how petty 
such storms are. But, alas, how plentiful 1 

And so with the Westlakes. Neither of them quite knew 
how it had come about, but they had drifted, drifted, drifted, 
and each of them in secret attempted a sorry self-justisfaction. 

" If I had known him to be sincere ! If he had not acted his 
part so badly ! Then I might have forgiven him," Norah mur- 
mured to herself. She could hear him in his room whistling care- 
lessly. " That is to show me how little he cares, and / do care^ I 
care very much. But I should despise myself if I was so weak as 
to let him see how wretched I am." 

Then in her mind she summed up fresh offences to strengthen, 
as it were, her case. He had only once been into Cuckoo s room 
since his return, and that was the time he had fetched him and 
had made the ridiculous fuss about him. 

Ah ! He had certainly been acting. And the knowledge 
that she had detected him, had shamed him ! No wonder he 
shunned the room now ! She had said nothing of the croup 
and she would say nothing. He had noticed nothing. How 
should he ? He had never taken any real notice of his son. 
Gertrude could testify to that. " Why, he calls him * Little 
Number Three ! * That shows how much he cares or rather 
how little r' 

Westlake lounged into the drawing-room with The Pioneer 
in his hand and sat down some little way from her. There was 
perfect silence in the room. Perfect accord we are told is 
marked by silence, but most of us also know the cold and formal 
silence of misunderstanding. 

Presently, since the stillness jarred upon him, Westlake lowered 
his paper and asked her carelessly : 

"What did Mrs. Hammond come about?" 
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** Merely to see me on private matters'^ 
She considered her child a private matter now. 
He gave a significant little " Oh ! " and went on with his 
paper. She in her turn seemed to grow more engrossed with 
her needlework. 

After a minute or two he spoke again. 

" Youll have an old friend out soon, equally devoted to the 
nursery. The latest piece of regimental news is that Mrs. Cus- 
stance and the triplets have been wired for." 

He looked at her as he spoke, expecting her to evince surprise. 
She showed none. 

** Major Custance found he couldn't keep up a quarrel for 
ever^ I suppose ! " she said coldly. 

" Oh, you knew Custance had wired, then ? " 
" Yes. He told me so himself.'* 
" Has he been over here ? '* 
"Yes! Why?" 
A slight pause, then. 

" Nothing. I'm on rather strained terms with him, that's all ! 
It's of no consequence. He made the quarrel." 
Norah made no reply, but to herself she said : 
" He means me to understand by that speech that our strained 
terms are of no consequence either ! To him at all events ! 
. . . . And that / made the quarrel." 

A silence, save for the noise of Norah's needle and an occa- 
sional rustle of The Pioneer. 

" Don't you mind being on strained terms with such an old 
friend ? " she asked at last. 

" I'm sorry, of course — in a way." 
" Perhaps he is sorry too." 
" Then it's his place to say so." 
" He left this note for you, perhaps he does say so." 
She rose and handed him the note, then went to a table behind 
him to get a skein of silk from her work-basket. 

Westlake took the letter and read it rapidly. It was an 
apology (?) from the major for his ill-humour at Kachwa. It 
had taken him days to write it, and it read more like a fresh 
insult than an apology, a ludicrous document, very contradictory 
throughout, the general tone being somewhat in this strain : 
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" It was more or less yotir fault, but I daresay there were faults 
on both sides. Tve nothing to apologise for, so I hope youll 
forget all about it" 

Leonard gave an amused laugh and put the letter in his pocket. 
He could not see Norah, or he would have noticed that she was 
on the brink of tears. 

" I suppose he would laugh like that," she thought, " if / said 
that / was sorry." The thought hardened her against him, for 
she added, "then Til never say it. Never ! Never I " 

She purposely prolonged the search in her work-basket. She 
did not want Leonard to see her. Her face might betray her. 
He might guess what a weak fool she was. 

But he, searching again for the precious letter, drew it forth 
and re-read it carefully. Then he laughed again. 

Dear old Cussy ! It must have cost him a lot to write such a 
screed ! He had never been known to admit himself in the wrong^ 
since he joined the regiment It was wonderful ! The thought of 
the outward-bound triplets must be playing the old gentleman 
with him ! He, Leonard, would go to the major's bungalow 
instanter and shake the good old bear by the paw. And, so re- 
solved, he threw down The Pioneer, and hastened away. He had 
forgotten Norah for the moment. He did not even look at her, 
as he departed in quest of his old paly whistling a comic ditty as 
he v/ent His wife watched him through the chick for a few 
minutes, then she turned and paced down the length of the 
room. 

" "ioyou don't care ! " she cried. " You don't mind being upon 
strained terms ! Then why should your wife care ? Don't flatter 
yourself she does I '* 



CHAPTER Xn. 

LEONARD DINES AT MESS. 

Mrs. McGruder and the commissioner drove up to the 
bungalow half an hour later. Norah saw them from her bed- 
room window. The widow was wearing /ler red. Her red in- 
variably signified that the wearer was in glowing spirits. 
" ril leave them alone together for a few minutes," said Norah 
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with sisterly thoughtfulness. Woman-like, she had already 
divined the cause of the wearing of the red. 

They drove up, and a din as of many servants ensued. 

Then the lovers ascended the steps and passed into the draw- 
ing-room. For once in his life Mr. Cooksie did not resent the 
lack of a reception. But bungalows do not afford to lovers any 
great opportunities ! How can rooms with half a dozen doors 
to them appeal to ardent affianced souls ? 

First the bearer offered them tea, then Leonard's dog came 
bounding in and growled at dear Theodore, then the widow's 
ayah came to ask a needless question, and, finally, to crown all 
ills, the bearer brought the lamp. 

Mr. Cooksie coughed officially and sat himself down upon a 
distant chair. Now that the light had been brought, he must 
cease his former somewhat Don Juan-like behaviour. 

They talked of the engagement ring. She wished for rubies, 
he to give her pearls ! Eventually, recollecting an old ruby ring 
of his first wife's, he gave in sweetly. She thanked him prettily. 
Her thanks stirred up his tender passions anew. 

" Sweetheart," he cried, regardless of the bright light in the 
room which made them both clearly visible to all outside, " I 
must positively cross the room to kiss you." 

He rose and approached her, with a flush upon his fawn- 
coloured face, his arms outstretched as though he intended 
them to convey the idea of the wings of love. 

" Hush, Theodore ! Somebody is coming ! " cried " Sweet- 
heart," warningly, then, in a coy undertone : " And I'm jtist as 
annoyed Bsyou are, dearest." 

They were both serenely self-possessed when Norah entered 
the room. That is one of the irritating peculiarities of engaged 
couples who are very much in loye. As a rule it is you, the 
intruder, who feel uncomfortable, not they, the turtle-doves. 
But on no account encourage them "not to mind you." Be 
stern with them, for they can be very shameless, and they may 
make you feel very ill if you are not on your guard. 

Oh, it can be very cloying 1 Never expose yourself needlessly 
to other people's love scenes. 

" Here we are, Norah," said Mrs. McGruder, in her brightest 
of tones. 

'* And where is Daisy ? " 
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" The child has gone home. We wished to be alone. Can't 
you guess^ Norah ? " 

" Yes,*' said Norah, reassuringly, " I think perhaps I can." 

" Kiss me, Norah. We are both so happy ! " 

Norah had scarcely got through her formal congratulations to 
Mr. Cooksie when Leonard came in with the major. The latter 
had come to see a head which Leonard had had 'mounted by a 
new man. They were told of the engagement and murmured 
felicitations. 

" We'll have liqueurs or Vermouth or something, and drink 
your healths," said Leonard jovially. He was glad to think 
that Mrs. McGruder would soon have a home of her own. 

" Don't look so serious, Theodore," said the fiancee playfully. 

" Matrimony is a serious thing, don't you think so, Mrs. West- 
lake ? " he asked with sagacity. 

" No ! " said Norah, with an uneasy little laugh, " I think it 
is far better not to take it seriously, Mr. Cooksie." 

" We don't," chimed in Leonard, " and see how beautifully we 
get on in consequence." 

He echoed his wife's laugh mirthlessly as he spoke. 

" You mustn't call Theodore * Mr. Cooksie,' 7iozv^ Norah," said 
Gertrude indulgently. 

" She will get into a more familiar method of addressing him 
all in good time," Leonard replied, with irony. " It seems such 
a presumption to speak to the ruler of half a million people 
by his Christian name." 

Gertrude frowned, but Mr. Cooksie swallowed the bait. He 
was gratified by Leonard's remark, and he could not refrain from 
explaining that the population had been under -estimated. 

" According to the last census," he said, proudly, " the popu- 
lation of my division is now close upon three-quarters of a 
million." 

Westlake smiled. 

" Incredible I Incredible ! " he cried, hiding his face by pouring 
out the cherry brandy. " You are virtually a king ! ** 

"Well" said the commissioner, with a guffaw of intense 
pleasure, " it is a small kingdom as you very truly say ! " 

A toast in honour of the King and his prospective Queen 
followed, then his majesty rose to go. Mrs. McGruder accom- 
panied him. 
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" Fm only going as far as the gate of the compound," she 
said, skittishly. 

She affected great girlishness of manner now that she was 
engaged, the more so since the previous evening when her 
admirer had called her a " roguish little pussy-cat." 

This to a large woman of thirty-five, with a Duke of Wellington 
nose ! There are no fools like old fools. Theodore was blindly 
in love. He thought almost as much of Gertrude now, as 
he thought of himself. From some men this is a very great 
compliment. 

The major examined the head carefully, and for fully a 
quarter of an hour Leonard and he discussed it. Then the first 
mess bugle sounded. 

" I had no idea it was so late ! I shall need all my time. 
Good night, Mrs. Westlake. Good night, Westlake." 

" I shall see you again," Leonard replied, as he followed the 
major on to the verandah. Then in a louder voice, so that his 
words might catch Norah's ears too — " I'm dining at mess 
myself to-night" 

" ril play you a game of billiards then." 

Leonard did not come back to the drawing-room, but walked 
along the verandah to his dressing-room. 

"Dining at mess!" thought Norah. He had said nothing 
to her of his intention. It was meant as a bitter surprise, no doubt. 

** I shall read that book he disapproves of," she said with 
determination. She caught up two red volumes which lay upon 
a side table, and opened one of them at haphazard. Her eye 
lighted by chance upon these words : — 

" * The cruellest thing you can do to a woman is to hurt her 
feelings I said Angelica'^ 

"How true^ oh, how true!" Norah exclaimed. "FU under- 
line that speech and I hope — I hope Leonard will read it." 

She walked to the sofa and sat down. She tried to read, but 
her thoughts strayed from her book to Leonard, 

" I suppose he thinks I shall mind his dining at mess. I 
suppose he thinks he is reading me a lesson, and that neglect is 
the quickest way to bring me to his feet, crying ' Peccavu ' " 

She read three pages^ then resumed — 
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" I never knew Leonard was so abominably conceited before ! " 

Another pause, but without further progress in her novel, 
then defiantly — 

" Tm so glad he is not dining with us'^ 

Mrs. McGruder returned presently^ a trifle flushed in the 
face. 

" It's wonderful how affectionate Theodore can be in private, 
Norah ! He's quite mad about me really." 

She stared at herself in the looking-glass with serene approval. 

" I am looking nice. Being engaged gives one such a colour 
at times ! " 

Then she remembered that she was annoyed with her brother- 
in-law, and addressed herself plaintively to her sister. 

" I think, Norah, that your husband might cease poking fun 
at Theodore now that I am engaged to him. Everybody has 
his or her own particular failings, and a desire to act up to one's 
position is not at all a serious one." 

" ril speak to him about it*' 

"You ought to. And about other things, too. The way he 
and young Saunders flirted with DaisyJ out in camp was 
scandalous." 

" Did Leonard flirt with Daisy Cooksic ? '* dispassionately, and 
with disgust 

" My dear Norah, your husband is after all a mere married 
man. What is to prevent him ? " 

** Don't be cynical, Gertrude. You know as well as / do that 
married people who flirt are horrible." 

''Are they, dear? Perhaps I'm too Anglo-Indian to think 
any thing about it. Besides, dear, meiiy married j or single, are all 
alike. I've studied them all my life. Affection is wasted on 
them. If it wasn't for the trousseau and a home lots'of women 
would never marry ! " 

"And you are marrying again for a reason like that ? Don't 
you love Mr. Cooksie ? " 

" Love him, Norah 1 How preposterous you are ? " 

"But don't marry a man you don't] /^z/^,^ dear. '['gMarriage 
without love is so miserable !" 

She said it from her heart. Ah 1 if Leonard had but been 
there to hear the words instead of the McGruder. 

"You really are too romantic, Norah, and^lyou are ruining 
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Leonard by wearing your heart upon your sleeve. Hearts 
were meant to be taken better care of than that. The affec- 
tionate wife depreciates from the average husband's point of 
view as rapidly as the rupee. Perhaps the rupee has the best 
of it, for // fluctuates^ the affectionate wife doesn't. She goes on 
depreciating steadily ! " 

" Don't, Gertrude ! I hate to hear you speak like that ! 
And I'm sure you don't believe the things you say." 

" Believe ! " 

" Yes. Do you really think men are so selfish ? " 

" Of course they are. Those who are not, have something 
much worse wrong with them, depend upon it ! By the bye, 
where is Leonard?** 

"Dressing for mess," in a matter-of-fact voice, as though it 
was the most ordinary occurrence in the world. 

" For mess ? " incredulously. 

" Yes ; he's dining at mess to-night" 

Norah spoke with a lightness of tone which did not deceive 
her sister. 

** To-night is not a guest night" 

" No ; but I told Leonard long ago that he ought to dine 
oftener with his brother officers. It's only fair to them.'* 

" Of course, dear, and I daresay you're rather glad. A man is 
so in the way with a young baby in the house, isn't he ? " 

" Ye — yes," assented Norah unwillingly. 

" Does he take any more interest in the baby now ? " 

"He has never taken any. You know that quite well, 
Gertrude. He hates it ! " 

" I always felt sure of it," Mrs. McGruder exclaimed trium- 
phantly. " So much for your ideals, Norah." 

" Leonard is not my ideal." 

" I should hope not Leonard's a brute ! " 

As the widow spoke, Westake walked into the room in his 
scarlet mess jacket. He had proposed to Norah at Aldershot 
in that very garment and she remembered it now, as she sat pre- 
tending to read, but in reality apprehensive as to what he meant 
to say. She had once loved him best in that jacket, but to-night 
it was to her the red rag of rebellion. 

He had evidently overheard his sister-in-law's last speech, and 
his face was full of a just anger. 

27» 
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" Thank you," he said. " For a guest in my house your 
candour exceeds your courtesy." 

" Listeners never hear any good of themselves/' retorted the 
widow, throwing her head back defiantly, then, coward-like, she 
quitted the room hastily, leaving Norah to fight her battle for 
her. 

Westlake was furious, and Norah's silence, as she bent over 
her book, increased his anger. But when he spoke it was with 
an effort to be as gentle with her as he could. 

" And that woman is your sister ! " 

"Yes" — flippantly — "and Queen Anne is dead ! " 

"I suppose you are going to make excuses for her as 
usual ! " 

" Yes," with cold deliberation, " having a few minutes ago been 
making excuses lor you ! " 

" For me ? " 

" Yes ! For you." 

" Very good of you certainly. Pray what for ? " 

"For your ungentlemanly behaviour in making fun of the 
man she is going to marry to his very face, under this extremely 
hospitable roof of yours to which you have just been careful to 
draw her attention." 

" Why, that was chaffy Norah. Everybody chaffs old Cooksie." 

"Gertrude didn't think it in the best of taste, and neither 
did /." 

He felt there was some truth in what she said, and a feeling 
of that kind can be very irritating. He was not forced to admit 
himself to blame. He had less to ask forgiveness for than to 
forgive. 

" I forgot" — he said with assumed pity — " women never know 
what is chaff"." 

" Never mind ! They appreciate your humour at the mess, so 
what does home stupidity matter ! " 

She resumed her book, as though to show him she had no 
wish to prolong the discussion. 

" This isn't your sistet^s home," he said angrily. 

" No," with chilling politeness, " but as long as she is our 
guest here, I wish to make her feel at home and to protect her 
from your chaff'* 

" Your sister is making mischief between us ! " 
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"Yes? "with a satirical little laugh. "You are getting too 
fond of her and I am getting jealous." 

" At any rate," he went on hotly, " everything in this house has 
been at sixes and sevens since she came into it. I hope you will 
hurry her up about her wedding, for her presence here is no 
longer desired — by me at all events." 

" And is that to be the only consideration ? " 

" Am I going to do as I like in my own house ? Is that what 
you mean ? " 

He glared at her. She nodded. 

** That is what I mean." 

"Very well then, 7^ j/ I certainly intend to have my own 
way." 

She looked at him coldly. 

" In that case you won't blame me, I suppose, if I prove 
equally selfish and follow your example. Good night. You'll 
be late for dinner." 

He went towards her. There was a great pain at his heart. 
She was slipping away from him. Every hour seemed to in- 
crease her hostility. 

" Norah," he said, and he caught her gently by the arm with 
the tenderness of a lover, " do be a little reasonable." 

She shook herself free with a gesture of impatience and 
annoyance. 

" Please leave me alone. I am quite reasonable, thank you." 

" Oh, all right ! " 

He walked towards the verandah, then, unwilling to give up 
all hope of a better understanding, he paused. How beautiful 
she was ! How he loved her ! Oh, to have her in his arms 
and to feel her warm kisses on his lips again ! 

" Norah," he said, and he spoke very gently, " I'll come back 
early to-night. I sec you have an interesting book to read, and 
perhaps — perhaps I shall find you awake on my return." 

She stared at him in surprise as though to say, " Haven't you 
gon^yet?'' Then, holding the book up so as to display its 
title : " I am reading * The Heavenly Twins,' but I fancy 
a few chapters at a time are as much as I shall be able to 
stand. I am afraid that when you come in I shall be quite fast 
asleep." 

She lowered her book, waiting for him to expostulate. 
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" I asked you — I asked you not to read that book, Norah, 
dear." 

" Yes ! I know you did. But I gave no promise. You ask 
such absurd things. You expect so much." 

She spoke with airy indifference and settled herself comfor- 
tably upon the sofa, resuming her story doggedly. For a 
moment Leonard was tempted to take it from her forcibly, but 
biting his lip, he turned and left her. She should please herself. 
She should go her own way. 

As his footsteps sounded faint in the distance, Norah heard 
the clear notes of the second mess bugle, and putting down her 
book she listened. As the last note died away, she threw the 
red volume from her, and sobbing, hid her head amongst the 
cushions. 

Mrs. McGruder found her thus when she entered the room a 
few minutes later with her arms full of price lists, and Queens. 

" Come and help me choose some pretty things for my new 
wardrobe, Norah ! Oh, my dear girl, this is quite too sweet of 
you, but you mustn't let the thought of losing me make you 
unhappy. I shall be living close to you, remember, and you 
must always come to me when Leonard is unkind. Do look at 
these. All silk^ and only seven rupees. So cosy-looking ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE REGIMENTAL BAND PLAYS. 

The overture to " Zatnpa " had just come to an end, and as 
the bandsmen fell out and broke into groups of threes and fours, 
the officers and their guests rose from the table and lounged 
into the mess compound. 

The mess compound was soon full of ladies. They sat under 
some trees hung with Chinese lanterns about a hundred yards 
from the band. 

The regiment invited ladies to an informal conversazione of 
this kind every other guest night. It was the first year such a 
concession had been known in Gharampur, and the ladies were 
delighted. An hour in the moonlight or the dark as the case 
might be, coffee, ices, liqueurs, good music, flirtation. What 
could be nicer ? 
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It was no ceremonious reception. Every officer was at liberty 
to invite his own guests, and he alone was responsible that they 
enjoyed themselves. It was his business to be out in the com- 
pound ready to receive them when they arrived, and therefore 
not to linger over his wine. It was his business, too, to see that 
they went as soon as " the Queen " had been played. 

There had been many growlers at this innovation. The 
billiard players feared a female invasion of their own special 
sanctum, in which case the cloth would be cut for a certainty ! 
Even the whist players expressed a doubt as to the possibility of 
keeping the card-room " free of them," if it came on to rain or 
blew a dust storm. Them meant the ladies. 

But many of the senior officers being married men, and six or 
seven subalterns happening to be in love with the same ever- 
lasting flower (a lady old enough to be their mother, of course), 
the ayes had gained the day at the quarterly mess meeting, and 
what Major Custance called "Petticoat Wednesdays," became 
an established custom, just as roast turkey and iced asparagus 
were standing dishes at a guest-night dinner. 

"What would 2. regiment be without a band?" said Daisy 
Cooksie. " Why, they would never be 'able to give a dance I " 

"We weren't raised for dancing purposes. Miss Cooksie," 
Saunders replied laughing. 

" Tm afraid Gharampur knows that only too well, Mr. 
Saunders,'* with a sigh. 

She judged a man according to the smoothness of his steps. 
She was anxious too to gain reputation for saying "smart" 
things, which she understood to be things that make other 
people smart, 

Mrs. McGruder sat a few yards from her prospective step- 
daughter, talking volubly to the colonel of the regiment. 

"It's so charming listening to your band," she said with 
barley-sugar sweetness. The band fell in and commenced " The 
Lost Chord." It is hardly necessary to add that, of course, Mrs. 
McGruder talked hard all through the lovely song. She talked 
" shop." The colonel was too keen a soldier to converse on topics 
outside his own regiment, and he was not affronted when the 
widow assured him she had never seen smarter-looking men than 
his own lambs. He could talk for hours about their facings, or 
the soda-water machine — his soul was bound up in the battalion ; 
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which was better for the battalion, far better, than to have one 
of those ambitious, billet-hunting commandants who use a 
regiment ks a mere rung of the ladder which is to land them at 
the Horse Guards or at Simla, and which they will kick over as 
soon as they have ceased to require it. 

As a queen bee, surrounded by her suite, prettily dressed^ 
painted, old Mrs. Brown-Holland flitted up and down the sward. 
There upon the farthest couple of chairs, the wife of the canton- 
ment magistrate and the sister of the Padre sat pulling off her 
wings figuratively. 

" I like her, you know, dear, in many ways ; but if it is 
really true that, etc., etc., etc., etc., .... why, ///^;/, etc., etc., 
etc., etc. ! " 

Norah was looking very lovely in black. Major Custance 
was on her right and upon her left a Major Tripp, of another 
regiment, sat scrutinizing her. He was one of those men who 
gaze at women as at horseflesh, noting the points, judging the 
age by the mouth, and estimating the possible price. As he 
generally made love to the right people, his insolence had got 
him on in the world. And when he made love to the wrong 
people, he had a happy knack of escaping the fate of similar 
offenders in Southern India. 

The other people scattered about under the trees were by no 
means peculiar to Gharampur, they might as easily have been 
found in any plain station. 

Who does not know by h^art the subaltern ? This one a 
racing tout to his finger-tips, and that an Esau yearning for big 
game, a third deep-dipped in drills quite up to date, with anxious 
heart set on the adjutancy, a fourth all eyes for pretty petticoats, 
a fifth mere bucky and very little else ! Who does not know the 
Indian devil-dodgery enduring black far into grilling April ! And 
the big blathering Irish doctor, too, who holds the civil surgeon's 
billet sure I Policemen great on uniform and mess house ! And 
'^ Stunt'* * m spectacles, with flowing hair! All — all of these 
sat listening to the band. 

And where was Leonard ? Busy talking to the fastest woman 
he could find. It was a bit of bravado on his 'part, of course. 
People do miserably foolish things when they quarrel and are 
too proud to make it up. 

* '* Stunt " is the nickname assigned to the Assistant Magistrate. 
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"Oh, how bored I am," thought Norah, "and how I wish this 
man would go away." 

She meant Major Tripp, who, with ardour in his eyes, sat 
feasting on her beauty. 

She glanced in her husband's direction and caught his gaze 
fixed upon her, too. " He is jealous, I believe ! " she thought, 
with a thrill of pleasure, and she turned to Tripp and smiled up 
in his face. 

When she looked at Leonard next he was helping his lady- 
friend to put on her cloak, and it seemed to Norah that he did 
so with particular gentleness. 

" As if I care! " she murmured with imagined indifference, and 
she turned a little away from Custance, and allowed her conver- 
sation with Major Tripp to drift into a flirtation. 

It was a fortnight since husband and wife had spoken except 
to exchange necessary remarks connected with mere household 
matters. Leonard had dined ever so many times at the mess 
of late, and Norah had apparently grown less devoted to the 
nursery and fonder of gaiety. For the past week she had gone 
to everything^ had professed herself as mad about dancing as 
Daisy Cooksie, had dressed with as much care as Gertrude 
McGruder. 

Leonard did not know what to make of his wife now. Had 
she tired of the child as she had tired of him ? The fast, powdered 
woman at his side presented to him the possible Norah of a few 
years to come. Could the pretty innocent girl he had chosen 
for his wife ever develop into a creature like this ? The country 
made such of many men's wives he knew ! He had seen plenty 
of them — vain, frivolous, excitement-lovers, without a thought of 
husband or of children, who drove a team of frisky bachelors 
in faultless style each Himalayan season ! 

Such ladies are sometimes spoken of as " thorough women 
of the world, you know ! " but to Leonard, whose ideal was a 
high one, the term " women of the half world'' had always seemed 
a description nearer to the truth. 

The powdered person leant towards him and leered at 
him. 

" How very silent you have become ! " 
" That song always makes me thinks 
" What was it ? Oh, yes, of course ! * The Lost Chord ! ' I 
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heard a rather naughty stor)'^ apropos of that Promise not to 
be shocked ! " 

And she told him a risqiU tale with immense relish, finishing 
it in a fit of laughter. 

Society laughs a great deal out in India. The compound 
echoed with cachinnations of sorts. Daisy as usual was giggling. 
But suddenly she suppressed the giggle and gfrew serious. 

" I'm very angry with myself, Mr. Saunders, for laughing like 
this, especially at nothing. And Tm anything but happy, really ! " 
with a pout. 

"Not happy?" 

"No! Pm miserable." 

She announced the fact triumphantly, as though she had ac- 
complished some great feat and was proud of it. 

*' Miserable ? " returned her companion, with surprise in his 
voice. 

** Yes, Mr. Saunders," confidentially, " Tm not the light- 
hearted girl I was a few days ago. I'm a very unhappy woman 
now." 

" You mustn't be unhappy, please don't be unhappy, and don't 
call yourself a woman, it's an awful thing to say." 

" I know it is, but I can't help it ! I've got nothing in the 
world to live for ! Nothing ! Papa doesn't love me a bit now 
that he is engaged to Mrs. McGruder, and he is the only person 
in the world who did care for me. Nobody cares now .^" 

" How do you know ? " 

" Instinct ! At least, nobody has ever said he cared for me. 
My position frightens people, you know." 

" A fellow might care and never say so ! " 

" He might, but I should think him rather a duffer." 

" He might have reasons for keeping quiet about it. Miss 
Cooksie. He might be a pauper." 

"What have means got to do with it?" 

" Well, a man without means " 

" Never means anything, you are going to say." 

"Just the opposite! Often means a lot! But if he can't 
marry, it's rather selfish of him to try to tempt a girl into an 
engagement." 

"It just depends. Girls like being tempted ! It's lovely ! And 
as to not being able to marry on nothing, why, of course you 
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could. Everybody does it out in this country. It's not like 
home, Mr. Saunders." 

" Do you think it's easy living on next to nothing, with hardly a 
sou but one's pay ? " 

" Papa did it, and saved from the moment he landed in India." 

" Would you shrink from trying it if you were asked ? " 

" No, indeed, Mr. Saunders. I hate tinned provisions for one 
thing, and as for verandah-made dresses, I've been used to them 
all my life." 

" I wish you knew my cousin at home ! " 

" Your cotisin ? " incredulously. 

" I wish her people could hear your views." 

" Her people ! " commencing to guess the truth. 

" Yes ! I'm not regularly engaged to her exactly, but if the 
family only knew how little money really matters out here " 

But Daisy had flounced out of her chair and had left him to 
his own reflections. 

" What ^pigj' she exclaimed, " he was thinking of another girl 
all the time." 

" I say, really, Miss Cooksie, though " — said a voice at her side 
— " do you honestly think it could be done ? That a man with 
hardly anything but his pay as a second-lieutenant " 

" Yes, a MAN ! " crushingly, " but not a little boy\\\ " 

" God Save the Queen]' brayed the band, and loyal Gharampur 
sprang to its feet 

" Norah," whispered the widow, " Theodore is coming over to 
the bungalow to have a final /^^. Yoi(!}\ bring Daisy, won't you, 
dear ? " 

And Daisy nearly wept, for she longed to go home. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN IMPROMPTU HOP. 

Mrs. Hammond sat in Mrs. Westlake's snuggery (Norah dis- 
dained the word boudoir for it, she said it was too untidy to be 
called that ! ) — the worthy dame was having a snack. Behind 
her a tall, dignified Mahomedan servant stood respectfully silent, 
ready to minister to her wants. 

The colour-sergeant's wife partook of cold mutton freely, and 
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got through a great deal more than the " inch of meat " which 
she maintained it took her a week to eat in her own home ; she 
quaffed Guinness' bottled stout with evident relish, two fingers of 
the right hand — in which she held her glass — curling elegantly 
in the air. 

Norah had very thoughtfully ordered supper for the good 
woman, and the kitnuitghar^ anxious to get the repast over, had 
announced it as ready when the clock struck ten, instead of 
waiting for the return of his mistress and Mrs. McGruder from 
the mess, as Norah had ordered. 

" The captain's lady is a real lady," soliloquised Mrs. Ham- 
mond, " none of yer ^ighty tighty ways, like the last colonel's 
wife 'ad about 'er. My word! she was a case ! She would 
come down twice a week, pokin' 'er nose into the married folks' 
rooms and askin' no end of indelicate questions wot ought to 
'ave put 'er to the blush ! What / says is this I If we 'umble 
folk can be'ave ladylike, why can't the gentry do it too ? The 
world's all hultar pultary* as the natives say." 

The kitjfiutghar offered her some cheese. She helped herself 
to a hunk, not without condescension ; then, cutting her bread 
towards her thumb leisurely, she proceeded to speak her 
thoughts aloud afresh. 

" * ' Andsome is as 'andsome does,' is wot / say. Now it's a 
real pleasure to do Mrs. Westlake a service, and come and mind 
'er fool of a ayah, and that there pore mite of a baby." She 
glanced in the direction of Norah's bedroom as she spoke, where 
she had left the child asleep. 

The child had fretted a good deal during the evening, and 
she had felt quite relieved when it had at last grown quiet and 
g07ie off— lor she was tired in mind and body. 

Cold mutton and bottled stout had proved an excellent pick- 
me-up. She felt drowsy, but at ease. It was half-past ten now, 
and her husband would come to fetch her at eleven. She gave 
a sigh of satisfaction as she finished her cheese. She could hear 
the band playing off^ for the Westlakes' bungalow was not far 
from the mess. 

" I sometimes wish / was a orficers lady to go over of a 
guest-night and eat ice-cream in the mess compound with a 
fifteen-guinea dress on my back and my 'air done nice in them 

* Topsy turvy. 
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rolls ! — not but what me 'usbin' is as good a man as any officer, 
gold lace and all ! " 

She was ever loyal to her husband, even in her thoughts, and 
she felt a twinge of conscience at having admitted to herself 
that she hankered for a satin gown. 

" Late hours ain't much in my line, though," she said hastily ; 
" why, I declare I could drop off to sleep in this very chair." 

She yawned freely, then turned to the attentive Nabi Biix : 

"Wot is it, kitmutgharV 

" Toothpick ! " proffering a wine glass full of the ruby-tipped 
quills. 

" Well, now, I don't mind if I do^^ she responded graciously. 

There was an air of refinement to her about a toothpick ; 
she would not be such a Philistine as to refuse. The kitnttitghar 
would think perhaps that she was unacquainted with such 
luxuries if she said No to the toothpicks, so she took a couple. 

•* They are cheerful, sociable things are toothpicks," she said, 
selecting the stouter of the two, "and they keep a hoAythinkin' ! 
You clear away them things and do it j'ildy* " she concluded, 
addressing herself to the servant. 

She sat watching him obey her order and giving vent to 
sundry " Well, I NEVERs " at the way he did his work. Then 
her thoughts flew back to the baby. 

" I don't like the look on its face. It's a peaky little bit of a 
thing ! And as for that Methodist Mission ayah " — vehemently 
and with contempt — " I know what I think of Vr.'" 

She pushed her chair from her and went into the adjoining 
room. " Ayah," she called, but she got no answer. 

"Ayah! Ayah! Ayah!'' 

At last in the corner a bundle of clothes showed sign of life. 

" Well, I never ! You've been fast asleep, you brute, you ! 
Wake up, you lazy thing." The ayah rose to her feet drowsily, 
and was rewarded with a vigorous slap from Mrs. Hammond, 
The kitmutghar in the next room could hear the slap distinctly ; 
the colour-sergeant's wife had not a light hand except for 
pastry. 

" I told you to mind the baby while I 'ad my supper, you black 
'orror, you ! " 

Then she went hastily to the child's cot. What was amiss ? 

* Quickly. 
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She had left him sleeping but half an hour ago, and now the little 
face was flushed and contorted, and the struggle for breath was 
terrible to witness. She raised the child quickly in her arms and 
afforded it momentary relief, then, entrusting it to the ayah, she 
rushed for remedies. 

Croup had attacked Little Number Three again, with the 
suddenness which has made the malady such a terror to the 
nursery, especially when it attacks young children who have no 
natural strength to resist its ravages. 

" It's that croup again ! " cried Mrs, Hammond, as she ran to 
find the kitmutghar, 

" Run over to the mess, kitmutghar ! But fetch me some 
gurrumporny* first, and y/7^, from the bobberfee!'^ 

A peal of laughter broke upon their ears as the man turned to 
go. 

" Mem-sahib comin' just now," he said, pointing in the direc* 
tion of the compound gate. 

" I've got ears in my *ead the same as you ! Go and git the 
water." 

He ran off obediently. He realised that this lady from 
barracks would not brook delay. He had no wish to share the 
ayah's fate. The sergeants' mem logX had biceps that com- 
manded respect in Gharampur. 

Another laugh and another came from the merry party 
approaching the bungalow. 

" Them laughin' and that child in the next room so sick ! " 
muttered Mrs. Hammond. " I'll run out and tell 'er about it 
quiet. She's got comp'ny evidently, and 'arrowin' up of 'er in 
public won't mend matters." 

She hastened out to quietly waylay Mrs. Westlake. The gay 
pedestrians were quite near now, and proved to be Norah escorted 
by Majors Custance and Tripp, Miss Cooksie with young Decks 
" the best dancer in Asia," Mrs. McGruder and the Commissioner, 
Guy Saunders, and another subaltern of the regiment with bis 
compact little wife. This last pair lived three bungalows further 
on, and closely resembled a pair of diminutive bantams, for he had 
the strut of a small cock-bird, and she the cackle of a little hen. 
Everybody called them "The Bantams," so their real name is of 
no consequence. 

♦ Hot water. t Cook. J Wives. 
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This nocturnal invasion was Mrs. McGruder's doing, not 
Norah's. Norah had silently acquiesced, and when Major Tripp 
had asked if he might join the party, Major Custance had in- 
vited himself, and so on, until instead of only Cooksie and his 
daughter dropping in, a large party had adjourned from the 
mess compound to the Westlakes' house. Leonard had not 
joined them. He was playing whist, and had said he would 
be late. 

And now as she neared the bungalow, Norah asked herself 
why in the world she had encouraged this dropping-in of half-a- 
dozen people or more at eleven o'clock at night ! They had had 
as vcidiny pegs as were good for them at the mess already. What 
might have puzzled her more, if she had thought about it, was 
what could induce a woman-hater (?) like Major Custance to 
stick to her like a leech and actually to leave his beloved 
''snooker^* for petticoat society. She would certainly have 
searched in vain for the reason — the true reason, viz., his loyalty 
as a friend to Leonard and to her. 

He had guessed there was something wrong and he had seen 
her encourage Tripp, and if Leonard had not the sense to put a 
spoke in Tripp's wheel, why, he would. So he stumped along, 
self-invited, walking on Norah's left and talking to her about her 
child, as compared with the triplets at the same age. 

Tripp wished him at the bottom of the bottomless pit. 

" Come along in, everybody," said Gertrude, and everybody 
obeyed with alacrity. Lights and refreshments were called for, 
the servants were routed out of their houses, and in the turmoil, 
Norah saw Mrs. Hammond beckoning to her and slipped away 
unobserved. 

The widow was in the best of spirits, and Daisy, in the society 
of " the best dancer in Asia," was by this time her silly little self 
again. The Bantams nestled together, nibbling small biscuits, 
and watching Major Tripp do a trick with a glass of port and a 
glass of water. 

" What do you all say to a dance ? " cried Gertrude. 

Daisy and Decks and the Bantams all said " Yes." 

" That decides it. Be so kind. Major Custance, as to help me 
clear the furniture out of the way." 

" Precious cool turning me into a coolie ! " under his breath, 
but helping as requested. 
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" I'm sure you'll enjoy a waltz, Daisy, dear ? " Gertrude 
exclaimed. 

" Yes, if Mr. Saunders is going to play^ 

So Saunders was made to play. " They treat me like 3, bally 
hireling whenever they want to dance, hang them ! " he muttered. 
" ril play fiendishly badly for the joke of the thing! *' 

Daisy and Deeks sailed off self-consciously, followed by some 
of the others. The Bantams danced together — they always 
danced " the first dance " together. They had sworn to make it 
a rule in life, as long ago as the first week of their honeymoon, 
apd they rigidly adhered to the rule. It was a boarded floor 
and very fair going. 

"Play your other one this time," said Daisy to the pianist. 
She knew he could only play two. It was very spiteful of her. 

He started, thumping out the tune with a twinkle in his eye, 
and Custance led out the Bantam hen and commenced to caper 
round the room like a young three-year-old. Deeks retained 
Daisy as his partner, and, to everybody's surprise, the commis- 
sioner rose to take the floor with his fiancee. 

Their steps were quite dissimilar. He bobbed round like a 
German student, whilst she did the old-fashioned dip. It was 
quite a gymnastic performance, and they went safely round the 
room twice before they collided with Custance. 

" I wish you would look where you are going," said the major. 

" The music was to blame," retorted Cooksie. " You are 
playing a great deal too slow, Mr. Saunders ; play faster !" 

"No! Slozverf' Custance cried, authoritatively. " It is too 
fast already ! That is why people are unable to steer." 

" Now isn't that like an army man ? " purred Gertrude into 
Theodore's ear ; " issuing orders as if this was a camp of 
exercise." 

Mr. Cooksie drew himself up. He was the commissioner. He 
walked to the piano and addressed Saunders testily : 

" Faster, Mr. Saunders. / said faster ! " 

" It's very evident that I can't please everybody, so I had better 
stop altogether," said the boy ; and he got up and closed the 
piano with a bang. 

" Don't stop, don't stop ! " Daisy and Deeks implored, circling 
on without any music, in the hope that somebody else would sit 
down tD the ivories; but suddenly they came to a standstill. 
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everybody in the room had grown silent, and everyone was 
staring apprehensively at Norah, who had entered very pale and 
very agitated. 

"Oh, please don't dance any more!" she said, "My little 
baby is very ill, seriously ill ; weVe had to send for Doctor 
Graham." 

" I'm so sorry, come, Edwin ! " said the little bantam hen ; and 
then she asked if she could be any help. 

But Norah shook her head, and with sorrow in their small but 
sympathetic faces, the Bantams said good-night. 

Norah, excusing herself, disappeared once more, and Major 
Tripp took his departure forthwith. 

" Clear out, youngster," said Custance to the boy, " and take 
that young ass Deeks with you." 

" Right you are, major " — taking the advice cheerily. 

" I've got to stop to get Cooksie off the premises," said the 
major in a whisper. 

" Norah imagines all sorts of things about her baby," the 
widow burst out. " I don't suppose it is anything at all really. 
Don't hurry off in such a melodramatic manner, all of you J 
Have another peg, Major Custance?" 

" No, thanks. The sooner the house is empty of guests, the 
better, I should say ! " with a furious look at Cooksie, who was 
gobbling up sponge-cake fingers. 

"Come, papa, come," said Daisy, tugging at her father, and some- 
how with the major's help she got him out on to the verandah, 
and ordered the coachman to light the lamps. 

Mrs. McGruder stood on the threshold, annoyed by her lover's 
hasty departure. 

" Theodore," she called sweetly. 

" Yes, love." 

He had re-entered the room in obedience to her summons. 

" Say good-night to me nicely ^^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

** WE KISSED AGAIN WITH TEARS." 

The widow watched the borrowed carriage swing down]the drive, 
then she sighed and poured out her little nightcap. 

"What a nuisance that child is! It has spoilt the whole 

28 
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evening. If I go and ask for it, I shall be expected to nurse it 
the whole night perhaps, no matter how well it happens to be. 
Discretion is the better part of valour." 

Before retiring to her room she felt that she must say some- 
thing, so she knocked at her sister's door. 

" Good-night, Norah dear ! They have all gone, and I have 
such a headache." 

She turned on her heel lest Norah should seek to detain her, 
but before she had gone half-way across the room, she felt her 
sister clutching her hand. 

" Oh, Gertrude ! " sobbing on the widow's shoulder. 

" You've got the ayah, dear ! " 

" Yes, and Mrs. Hammond. She is still here." 

"And me^ Norah" — intensely relieved. ^^ And tne!** 

" There is so little we can do ! Don't sit up unless you are 
anxious." 

" I don't feel in the least ajtxions, dear. I always take a 
cheerful view of these matters — not that I shall sleep a wink, 
Norah, for it's fixed for the tenth of next month positively, and 
Theodore's so absolutely happy. It is quite touching to see 
how fond of me he is. Good-night, dear. I hope Cuckoo will 
be all right to-morrow. He's sure to be." 

" We sent for Dr. Graham half an hour ago. I wish he would 
come. I can't bear to see such suffering. Oh, the poor little face." 

" Yes, y^Sy dear ! Awful, I know ! But after all, it's quite a 
common complaint amongst children. Cheer up, and don't think 
about it too much." 

She hastened to her room. Her alacrity to go was but ill- 
disguised ; even Norah in her distress and anxiety saw the innate 
selfishness of her sister. 

" Does nobody care for the child but his mother ! " she ex- 
claimed in a broken voice. " Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude, is that all 
you care for the little life in the next room ! " 

Presently Surgeon-Major Graham came. 

" Ah, Dr. Graham, we've done all we know, go quickly ! I can't 
bear it! I'll stay here." 

" My dear Mrs. Westlake, it will be all right, I'm sure. Don't 
be alarmed. Your husband will be over directly. We were 
playing whist together." 

He went to the room where the child lay. To Norah every 
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tninute seemed an hour. Hideous thoughts assailed her. She 
•accused herself bitterly for being the indirect cause of this 
misery. Fool ! Fool ! What a fool she had been ! 

" The child is dying/' she cried passionately, " I know he is. 
It is too late to save his life, too late for Leonard to learn to love 
him;' 

Mrs. . Hammond came to the door of the sick-room for a 
moment. 

" Don't take on so, mum," she said kindly ; " the captain will 
be over soon," then she went back to assist the doctor. 

" Why did he tell Leonard ? Oh, I wish he hadn't ! / don't 
want Leonard ! The child doesn't want him ! Besides, what 
does Leonard care ? What ? Even if the child be dying ! " 

She ran across the room and looked out upon the white dusty 
road, listening anxiously. Then her mood changed, she spoke 
almost fiercely : 

" Leonard knows that the child is sick, dying, but he goes on 
with his whist. Oh, how heartless he is ! Why doesn't he come ? 
Because " — with a wild look on her face — " because he doesnt 
care ! Ah ! " — listening to quick footsteps approaching — " he is 
coming after all — coming — yes — to see my baby die ! But he 
shan't! No! He shan't ! " 

As Leonard entered she gave a scream, and rushing to the 
door of the room where the child lay, she stood with her back 
against it, facing her husband. 

" You shan't touch him ! You shan't go into the room I 
Stand back, or Pll strike you ! " 

** Norah," he cried, " what is all this ? Why didn't you tell me 
the child was ill ? " 

He paused, expecting her to answer him, but she stared at 
him stonily and in silence. 

" Oh, my God, Norah, don't look at me like that ! Say some- 
thing, or let me pass ! " 

" No ! No ! " passionately. " Why should you pass ? What 
right have you ? " 

"Norah, dear I I have at least- a father's right. Let me 
pass," and he tried very gently to put her to one side. 

" Father's right ! " mocking him and thrusting him back. 
" Take care. That room is no place for you, you who hate his 
very name. He is my child. Mine ! Do you hear ? Mine, 

28* 
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for / love him. And now — now — oh, God \—yoii pretend you 
love him — pretend so well too — when it's too late. I despise 
you. Stand back, I tell you again, how dare you try to force 
yourself past me ? " 

She raised her arm, menacing him. 

** I did love him. I do love him," he said, white to the lips ; 
" you have been miserably mistaken ! I won't insist upon seeing 
him, Norah, but *' — very softly — " let me go to him with you, 
dear." 

His grey eyes met hers without flinching. She could not 
accuse him of acting a part this time. Even she must believe 
him miserably in earnest. 

Then suddenly Mrs. Hammond came out of the sick room, 
mopping her eyes. 

" Come, mum ! Come quick ! You too, sir." 

"Oh, not that? Not that? Tell me it's not that," and 
Norah clutched at the woman's arm, trembling ; then, realizing 
the truth and speaking in an awed voice to her husband, 
*' Come ! You have the right. See for yourself!/' 

He followed her with bent head and lo ! they were in the 
presence of death. A cry — the cry of a mother sore-stricken 
broke upon Mrs. Hammond's ears a moment later. 

" Poor lady, and poor gentleman too ! " she sobbed, drawing 
a ragged pockethandkerchief from her capacious pocket, and 
breaking down utterly. " I had best be goin' 'ome. There's 
'Ammond a-waiting for me outside. Well, no mortal man nor 
woman could 'ave saved that little life. The call come too quick, 
too quick a deal. If my little //albert Edward was took from 
me, oh, my word, wot^vet would I do ? " and she hastened to 
join her husband with very genuine grief in her large and kindly 
heart. 

Westlake re-entered the drawing-room presently with the 
doctor. 

" Poor people," muttered Graham under his breath, then, in a 
louder voice to Leonard, " Good-night, Westlake." 

" Good-night, Graham, and thanks for doing what you could. 
It was too late, wasn't it ? " 

" Nothing could have saved your child, nothing! Don't 
trouble to see me out. I know the way, thanks. Look after 
your wife." And Leonard was alone, alone, ah yes ! how much 
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alone ! Could he go to his wife sitting there with her dead 
child at her breast ? How could he ? How dare he ? 

In this present moment of intense sorrow he could see so 
plainly the follies of the past few weeks, his miserable jealousy, 
his selfishness — aye, his cruelty. He exonerated Norah from 
blame now, although she had been at fault as much — nay, more, 
than he perhaps. 

" Take care of my wife ! my wife I with a great shame burning 
him. " Oh God, what a brute I have been to her and to my 
little dead son." 

He threw himself upon a couch, hiding his face in his hands. 
^* Poor Little Number Three 1 Oh, Norah ! You will never 
believe me. You will never knoivl It is too late ! " 

As he spoke, his wife, fragile, pale, with eyes that brimmed 
with unshed, scalding tears, stole silently into the room. 

She had entered in time to hear his words, to guess the full 
depth of his penitence. She looked at him — no need to look 
again, for she could read contrition at a glance. Then, noise- 
lessly, she glided to his side and, kneeling by him, took his 
hand in hers. 

" Leonard ! '' 

He lifted his face and looked at her, and in her dewy eyes 
he saw forgiveness through a mist of tears — then, stretching 
out his arms, he drew her close. 
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ITbe fftajor'0 Diplomacy* 

By AUGUSTA MARRYAT. 

Major de Vaux stood on the steps outside his club in St^ 
James* Street, drawn up as stiff as if on parade, undecided for 
the moment as to where he should go, when he perceived his 
brother-in-law. Sir John Persley, hurrying towards him, vexation 
and annoyance so plainly to be seen in the expression of his face 
as to make the Major inwardly exclaim : " By George ! " and call 
out at once, " Well ! what's amiss ? " 

" Everything's amiss," replied Sir John. " Here's a regular 
kettle of fish ; Agatha insists upon marrying the groom." 

" Whew ! " whistled the Major between his teeth ; " we must 
stop that." 

" Stop it — yes. But how ? The fool of a girl is in love with 
the scoundrel, and has told her mother most decidedly, that she 
intends to marry him. And she is her own mistress. She is 
twenty-one, and her fortune is her own. And then the brute is 
such a handsome dog. It's enough to drive one mad. It's 
all my lady's fault ; she would have me engage the fellow 
because he looked so smart on horseback, and here's the nice 
result of her folly." 

The Major knitted his brows and thought for a few moments. 

" Ah," he at length said, " we must exercise a little diplomacy.'" 

" Diplomacy be hanged ! " returned Sir John. " I'll shut her 
up and keep her on bread and water." 

" No, no, that won't do. * Love laughs at locks and bolts/ 
What does Maria say to it all ? " 

"My lady? Oh, she proposes sending Agatha into the 
country to stay with some sisters of mine (old maids) she de- 
tests, and where she will be very dull." 

The Major shook his head. " If you coerce her she'll lake the 
bit between her teeth and bolt probably, and then where will you 
be?" 

" Saints in Heaven ! " exclaimed Sir John, testily, "would you 
have us give in to the girl and agree to the marriage ?" 
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•* Not at all ; at least, only appear to do so. Girls, like cats, 
must be stroked the right way, if you wish them not to use their 
claws. I'll think the matter over and call and see you and 
Maria this afternoon. When am I most likely to find you in 
and Agatha out ? " 

" Any time ; we'll stay in for you. Agatha will not be present, 
for just now she is at loggerheads with her mother, and prefers 
to sulk in her own room, to being in our company." 

True to his promise, Major de Vaux presented himself in 
Clarges Street that same afternoon, when he found Sir John and 
Lady Persley impatiently awaiting him. 

" Well, have you thought of anything ? " said his sister, jump- 
ing up to greet him. " We are in the greatest distress, and have 
decided to dismiss Jorkins with a month's wages, and leave town 
at once with Agatha. Tm sure it will bring my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, if this detestable marriage takes place.** 

The Major smiled as he looked at Lady Persley's orange- 
coloured wig. 

" Pooh ! " he said, " no need to die yet. I've thought of a plan. 
But, first of all, no dismissing of Jorkins just now. Say nothing 
whatever to him against his engagement, and take him into the 
country with the horses, as a matter of course. I have not the 
pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with your groom, but I 
presume his manners are much like the manners of other 
servants, and what I propose is, that as soon as you get to 
Persley Court, you ask him to dinner." 

"Ask the groom to dinner!" exclaimed Lady Persley, in 
accents of horror. " Are you dreaming, Wilfrid ? Fm sure Til 
do no such thing." 

" Yes, you will, if you are wise," returned her brother. " And 
what's more, you'll ask the county to meet him." 

"Publish our disgrace in that manner? — never !** said h^dy 
^ Persley, with indignation. 

" My dear Maria, Jorkins is a remarkably good-looking young 
fellow, and doubtless on horseback in the hunting field, where 
Agatha has chiefly seen him, presents a gallant appearance. The 
girl's head, like that of most girls, is stuffed full of nonsense, and 
Jorkins may have encouraged an idea that he is above his apparent 
fortunes, or it may be simply a case of calf-love. Anyway, if 
Agatha can see him without his surrounding halo of noble horse- 
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manship, at table, not knowing even how to use a knife and fork 
properly, she will be disenchanted and disgusted with him, and 
break off with him herself. So long as she only sees him in his 
proper position, as her attendant squire, he is quite handsome 
enough to take any silly woman's fancy captive." 

So it was decided to follow the Major's advice. 

" And you will let me know the result," he said, as he took 
leave of his sister and Sir John, and went back to his club. 

" I'm sure I don't know what to say to Agatha," remarked 
Lady Maria, as soon as Major de Vaux had quitted the room ; 
"for only last night I told her she deserved a good whipping, 
and I'd like to give her one. What would you do ? " 

" Oh, be hanged to it all ! I suppose you'll have to speak 
her fair, and try conciliation. At least, that is de Vaux's 
advice." 

" Yes, it's very well for Wilfrid, who dawdles about his club 
doing nothing all day, to set up as a dictator. I'd like to see 
how he'd manage Agatha. She is terribly in earnest and 
obstinate." 

*' Well, women should know how to manage women. I 
should say a little kissing and crying over her would be the 
best plan." 

Thus fortified. Lady Maria left the drawing-room, and went 
upstairs and tapped gently at her daughter's bedroom door ; for 
it was locked. 

" Who's there ? " in rather a choked voice from Agatha inside. 

" It is only I, dear. Let me come in, I have something to say 
to you." 

As the key turned the door stood open of itself, for as soon 
as Agatha had unlocked it she went and threw herself face 
downwards on the bed. Lady Maria went up to it and took 
the sobbing girl into her arms. 

" My dear," she said, " I cannot bear this estrangement any 
longer, it makes me miserable. Your father and I have been 
talking the matter over, and if you will only promise to do 
nothing rash or without our consent, we will try and see if things 
cannot be in any way satisfactorily arranged." 

** Oh, mother," cried Agatha, clinging to her, " how good you 
are. I am miserable too ; but I love him so." 

"Yes, dear, I understand," said Lady Maria with such a 
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grimace, that had her daughter only seen it, she would have put 
little faith in those overtures of peace. 

" If you only knew Cyril better " began Agatha. 

"Cyril! who's Cyril?" returned Lady Maria sharply. "Do 
you mean Jorkins ? — I thought his name was James." 

"So it is, dearest mother, James Cyril; but we prefer his 
second name, it is prettier — do you not think so ? " 

Poor Lady Maria could scarcely suppress a groan, but anxious 
to end the interview, all she said was : 

" Now, look here, my dear child, you must wash your face and 
let Madlle. Toinette dress you in your prettiest and come out for 
a drive. The fresh air will do you good aftet all this agitation. 
I think we have all had enough of Town this season, and so we 
will go back to the Court next week and resume our old, quiet, 
humdrum life." 

Then Lady Maria kissed her and went downstairs quite 
proud of her diplomacy. 

Put straight by Mdlle. Toinette, Agatha soon joined her 
mother in the drawing-room, and together they got into the 
victoria, with Jorkins on the box beside the coachman, the mere 
sight of whose back acted on Lady Maria's nerves much as might 
have done a plaister of Spanish flies. Agatha was very pale, and 
her face, now disfigured by grief, looked decidedly plain. At no 
time could she lay claim to any beauty beyond that of youth 
and a certain distinction, derived from her tall figure and her 
birth and breeding. 

After this explanation with her mother domestic affairs went 
on more comfortably, no. special allusion was made to her 
engagement, and by her parents' silence on the subject, she 
naturally concluded that they were no longer inimical to it. 
This opinion she communicated to Jorkins the first opportunity 
she had of speaking to him alone, when they had all gone 
down into the country, apparently on good terms. 

Once settled at the Court, there was Major de Vaux's advice 
to be carried out, and here lay a difficulty. 

" It is easy enough to make up a dinner-party," said Lady 
Maria to her husband, "although most of our friends are 
still in Town, but how am I to invite that wretch Jorkins ? I 
cannot send my groom a written invitation, he would boast of 
it at the village ale-house, and show it about amongst the other 
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servants ; anyhow, every one of them must hear of his being 
asked to dinner. Oh, it is infamous of Agatha to have placed us 
in such a false position.'* 

" Let Agatha ask him herself, by word of mouth." 

" Well, that will be best, perhaps," returned Lady Maria, " but 
it's dreadful altogether. Fancy having to sit at table with the 
man — and smelling of stables, too." 

" We shall survive that, my dear. Anything is better than 
that Agatha should give him us as a son-in-law. That would 
be a disgrace nothing could wipe out." 

Lady Maria sat down at her writing-table and bit the nib of 
her pen to promote thought. 

" Let's see, there are the Boltons. Mr. Bolton and his wife 
and Miss Bolton, that makes three," for the high sheriff and his 
family were at their country seat, just then. " And Mr. and 
Lady Evelyn Staunton, five ; Colonel Despard is sure to be at 
the depot, thafs six; and with ourselves and — oh, dear, dear'! — 
Mr. James Cyril Jorkins, ten. I suppose Td better ask Mrs. 
and Miss Finch, and then if Colonel Despard will bring a couple 
of his officers, we shall be fourteen — and quite enough too con- 
sidering the circumstances." 

Then Lady Maria called her daughter and told her to invite 
her lover. " Because, you see, my dear, if you are going to marry 
him, we ought to introduce him to our friends beforehand. He 
will so soon be one of us." 

Agatha's message from her mother was such a surprise to Mr. 
Jorkins as to completely dumbfounder him, for, although he had 
persuaded the girl to marry him, he never for an instant supposed 
such a marriage could take place, unless he defied her parents 
and ran away with her. But modesty and a small opinion of 
himself not being his most remarkable qualities, he merely said : 
" Oh, that's the wye the cat jumps, is it? Well, I'm agreeable. 
I suppose I'M *ave to get evening toggery." 

" Of course," replied Agatha, " and mind you look very nice, so 
that I may feel proud of my choice," and the girl's plain face 
lighted up into almost beauty, from the love that shone in it, as 
she lifted her eyes to him. 

In truth he was exceedingly good to look at, with a face that 
might have belonged to Antinous, and a small, delicately-formed 
figure that would have led one to suppose, what he had more 
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than once hinted at to Agatha, that he was of noble blood on 
one side, even if the wrong one. 

" I mustn't stay now," said Agatha. " I have to go out for a 
drive with mother, and have scarcely time to put my hat on," 
for Jorkins would have detained her to ask a little more about 
the invitation, the day fixed, and who he was likely to meet. 

"Blessed if I wouldn't sooner feed in the servants 'all," he 
said, "but I suppose as Sir John and my lady request the honour 
of my company, I must do the polite too." 

The excessive incongruity of the position did not seem to strike 
cither Agatha or her lover. He was too conceited, and she too 
much in love with him. 

Jorkins having informed the tailor who made his liveries/ that 
he required such an outfit as a " regular swell " would wear in 
the evening, appeared, on the day of the dinner, faultlessly 
dressed, and looking so distinguished as to induce Colonel 
Despard to ask who he was. 

" Don't know his face. Very like Lord Henry Erie, only 
better-looking." 

"That young fellow. Oh, Cyril," replied Sir John, when 
luckily for him, dinner was announced. Jorkins was told to take 
in Miss Bolton, and, except that he offered her the wrong arm, 
did not commit himself in any way at that early stage of the 
evening. Lady Maria had purposely so arranged that Agatha 
should sit opposite him and thus be cognisant of all that went 
on. At first he was very silent and awkward, not addressing a 
word to his partner, and trying nervously to imitate the manners 
of those around him. But after a while, as the butler filled his 
glass and he emptied it again and again, he became pot-valiant. 
Why should he not enjoy himself, like any other man ? Bother 
these swells ! He was going to marry the heiress, and a fig for 
Sir John and my lady. 

He was a better-looking fellow than any one of the lot, and 
when he got tied up, as he should be very soon now, he'd have 
more money in his pocket than most of them, for all their 
deuced fine airs ; picking at their food as if they didn't care to 
swallow it He was as good a man as any of them, and he'd let 
the company see whether he was afraid of any man there. With 
such feelings, combined with Dutch courage from the quantity 
of wine he had taken, Mr. Jorkins, just before the ladies quitted 
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the dining-room, threw himself back in his chair, and^thrusting 
his hands into* the pockets of his trousers, exclaimed in a loud 
voice : 

" Well, my lidy, this *as been a downright, regular good feed, 
I must say, and I think, therefore, as it is everyone's duty to 
thank the givers of it ; and so, my lidy, 'ere's yours and^Sir 
John's jolly good 'ealth." 

Next day a telegram addressed to Major the Honorable 
Wilfrid de Vaux was received by that gentleman, containing 
the following : 

*' Jorkins dismissed with a month's wages." 
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